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UNION  IS  STRENGTH. 

nine  months  there'has  been 
no  Weekly  Entomological  News- 
paper. What  have  Entomologists 
learned  daring  these  nine  months? 
Have  they  learned  to  do  without  a 
paper,  or,  when  they  have  one,  to 
support  and  value  it  more  ? We 
fail  to  appreciate  many  good  things, 
because  we  were  never  without  them. 
In  the  first  number  of  the  Entomol- 
ogist our  task  is  to  suggest  a few 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  decease 
of  the  late  Intelligences. 

Now  everyone  knows  that  in  our 
journal  there  is  sure  to  be  something 
that  somebody  will  not  like.  If 
exchange  lists  are  inserted,  one  class 
thinks  uthe  paper  would  be  better 
without,  and,  if  they  are  not,  another 
class  complains  of  their  omission.  If 
prominence  is  given  to  scientific  dis- 
quisition, some  think  it  out  of  place, 
and,  if  neglected,  some  think  its 
want  fatal.  Now  can  we  suit  the 
tastes  of  all  ? — Obviously  not.  We 
throw  ourselves  then,  on  the  for- 
bearance of  Entomologists,  and  ask, 
“ Ho  not  expect  too  much,”  If  you, 
Sir,  think  exchange  objectionable,  be 
good  enough  not  to  read  that  portion 


of  Our  pages  which  contains  offers ; 
and  if  you,  Sir,  are  interested  only 
in  abstrusely  scientific  lore,  do 
not, — because  we  have  little  of  it — 
withdraw  your  support,  else,  how 
can  we  ever  have  any  considerable 
amount?  -Our  object  is  not  to  please 
one  class  alone,  but  to  have  some- 
thing in  every  number  for  each.” 
Let  not  him  who  is  so  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  deeper  mysteries  of 
nature,  as  to  care  little  to  hear  of  her 
surface  facts,  condemn  us  because  we 
try  to  find  something  for  the  novice, 
and  let  not  him  who  is  only  capable,  as 
yet,  of  appreciating  “simples  ” be  dis- 
contented if  the  great  men  condescend 
to  make  us  their  oracle.  Cannot  the 
lion  and  the  lamb  lie  down  together  ? 

We  repeat  “Union  is  Strength.” 
Entomologists  must  not  only  qpntri- 
bute  willingly  to  our  pages,  but  must, 
if  we  are  to  be  successful,  do  this  in 
a friendly  spirit.  Ear  better  to  let 
a few  mistakes  remain  uncorrected, 
than  to  correct  them  by  a fierce  dis- 
pute. It  shall  be  our  part  to  keep 
out  everything  that  we  perceive  to 
be  personal,  but,  however  we  may 
endeavour  to  do  this,  something  ob- 
jectionable will,  no  doubt,  occasion- 
ally dribble  through,  Now  we  appeal 
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to  all,  if  they  wish  to  see  our  pages 
enriched  by  the  contributions  of  really 
first-class  Entomologists,  not  to  forget 
the  subject  of  our  first  leader, — 
“ Union  is  Strength.” 

The  Entomologist  should  not  be 
merely  a Lepidopterist.  It  shall  be 
one  of  our  chief  aims  to  give  all  orders 
of  insects  an  equal  prominence,  and 
we  guarantee,  that  if  Entomologists 
will  send  us  communications  concern- 
ing them  all,  it  shall  not  be  our  fault 
if  they  are  not  inserted.  It  will  not 
he  fair  play  to  blame  us  for  giving 
Lepidoptera  more  than  <heir  just 
space,  if  we  cannot  get  communica- 
tions about  other  orders.  We  would 
say  “ do  not,  if  you  are  a Dipterist, 
take  it  for  granted  that  we  shall  not 
give  Diptera  a fair  amount  of  atten- 
tion, and  therefore  abstain  from  send- 
ing us  notices  touching  that  group ; 
but  begin  by  giving  us  credit  for 
meaning  well,  and  cease  to  commu- 
nicate with  us  when  we  cease  to 
publish  what  you  send.”  The  late 
Intelligencer  is  blamed  for  its  parti- 
ality for  Lepidoptera,  but, — if  wc 
only  knew, — how  many  contribu- 
tions'on  other  orders  were  sent  and 
refused  ? 

What  have  Entomologists  thought 
during  these  nine  months  ? No  doubt 
they  have  been  thinking.  Has  any 
new  theory  been  conceived,  and 
crushed  for  want  of  an  oracle  ? 

What  have  Entomologists  taken 
during  these  nine  months, — four  or 
five  of  them  “ in  the  season  ”? — 
doubtless  much, 


It  is  not  for  us  to  attempt  to 
resolve  these  questions.  Shall  not 
our  pages  declare  ? 


The  Weekly  Entomologist  may  be 
obtained  of  Mr.  T.  Blackburn, 
Bowdon,  Cheshire,  by  post,  price 
Three  Shillings  and  Three  Pence 
per  quarter,  prepaid. 

Remittances  should  be  sent  in  Post 
Office  Orders  or  Stamps. 

Those  who  make  any  discovery,  or 
capture  of  a rare  species,  or  "observa- 
tion of  general  interest,  are  requested 
to  communicate,  at  once,  a notice  of 
the  same,  to  Mr,  T.  Blackburn, 
Bowdon,  Cheshire. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  T.  Blackburn,  Bowdon, 
Cheshire.  No  notice  will  be  taken  of 
anonymous  communications. 


CHARGE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A few  Advertisements  will  be  in- 
serted, on  the  last  page  of  the  Weekly 
Entomologist,  subject  to  the  following 
charges : — 

s.  d. 

Under  half  a column 1 o 

Above  half  a column,  ) 

but  under  a column.  ) ^ 

Above  a column,  but  ) 

under  a page j o 6 

Correspondents  will  therefore  please 
enclose  stamps  for  these  amounts 
when  they  send  notices  which  belong 
to  the  heading  “ Advertisements.” 
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Hydrocampa  rivulalis.  Dur. 

The  following  interesting  account 
of  a species  very  likely  to  occur  in 
this  country  has  been  kindly  for- 
warded to  us  by  Professor  Zeller, 
from  Meseritz  : — 

“ On  the  18th.  of  Junea.c.  I searched 
in  the  reeds  of  a ditch  near  our  town. 
Among  the  two  common  Hydrocampce 
a small  specimen  struck  me  by  its 
whiteness,  and  to  satisfy  myself 
whether  it  was  not  a worn  Parapoynx 
Strattotata*  I chased  it.  After  it 
had  dropped  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  I captured  it  at  last,  and  found 
it  was  none  of  the  three  species  men- 
tioned. On  examining  the  species  in 
my  collection,  I found  to  my"surprise 
that  it  was  llydr.  Rivulalis  Pup.  fe- 
male, of  which  I possessed  six  speci- 
mens, from  Tuscany  and  Corsica.  On 
the  20th.  I visited  the  same  spot,  and 
in  the  space  of  half  an  hour  captured 
three  Inales.  When  they  were  stirred 
out  of  the  reeds  they  attracted  my 
attention  by  their  small  size  and 
whiteness ; but  as  that  is  the  appear- 
ance of  JTyr.  Siaynata  too,  I could 
not  feel  certain  as  to  their  being  the 
desired  species,  until  I saw  them  sit- 
ting, in  which  case  they  showed  no 
lark  stripes  and  had  a broader  cir- 
cumference. I believe  I saw  two  or 
hree  more,  which  flew  to  the  other 
iide,  and  perhaps  by  dropping  down 


* Such  is  the  name  of  this  genus,  which 
ruenee  has  changed  in  the  hurry  of  the 
loment  to  Paraponyx,  which  we  see  has 
een  preserved  by  English  Authors. 


into  the  water  disappeared  in  my 
attempts  to  drive  them  to  my  bank, 
the  ditch  being  too  broad  to  overleap. 

The  four  specimens  not  being  quite 
fresh,  their  best  time  must  be  with 
us  about  the  middle  of  June.  I hope 
to  discover  the  second  brood  in  August 
next. 

This  species  was  first  described  and 
figured  by  Duponchel,  (Lep.  d ’ 
Europe  VII,  p.  341.  pi.  233 .Jig.  5.J 
who  used  to  consider  it  a local  variety 
of  llydr.  Potamogata.  Herrich- 
Schjefeer  seems  to  have  known  this 
species  only  from  Duponchel’s  figure, 
but  is  correct  in  not  allowing  its  iden- 
tity with  H.  Potamogalis,  ( Schmitt, 
v.  Europe.  Pyral.  p.  \\.)  and  Guenee 
(Pyral.p.  27 5 ) pronounces  Dupon- 
chel’s  statement  to  be  inconceivable. 

A full  description  has  been  pub- 
lished by  myself  in  the  Entomolog. 
Zeitung.  vol.  X,  ^1846 J p.  233,  from 
a specimen  caught  at  Pisa,  on  the 
6th.  of  May.  Since  that  time  I 
have  received  five  more  specimens, 
taken  in  Corsica.  Guenee  says  this 
species  occurs  in  Southern  Prance  too. 
hTow  since  Eydr.  Rivulalis,  which  is 
readily  distinguished  from  H.  pota- 
mogata by  its  small  size,  and  the 
greater  breadth  of  its  wings,  the 
markings  of  which  are  finer  than  in 
potamogata,  (though  not  so  fine  as  in 
Duponchel’s  figure,)  inhabits  our 
cold  north-eastern  part  of  Europe,  it 
is  easily  understood,  that  it  will  have 
a far  wider  range  over  the  more  tem- 
porate  countries,  and  will  consequent- 
ly not  be  wanting  in  England.  I 
thought  this  communication  would 
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not  be  out  of  place,  as  it  is  most  prob- 
able that  if  Lepidopterists  would  look 
out  more  closely  to  wbat  may  be 
mingled  among  the  host  of  common 
Uydrocampa:,  I cannot  fail  to  hear 
one  day  of  this  species  being  vindi- 
cated to  England.” 

Meseritz,  21  st.  of  June,  1862. 

[We  need  hardly  say  that  when 
any  Entomologist  lias  realised  Pro- 
fessor Zeller’s  anticipations  we  shall 
be  most  happy  to  hear  from  him . 

In  the  “ Manual,”  appended  to  the 
description  of  Uydrocampa  Stagnata 
is  the  following  : — 

“ Mr.  Bond  has  specimens  of  a 
pale  variety,  in  which  the  inner  line 
and  sub  terminal  line  are  obliterated; 
they  were  taken  near  Cork,  and  per- 
haps may  be  a distinct  species.” 

Is  it  possible  that  these  may  be 
Uydrocampa  rivulalis  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  professor’s  account  in  some 
degree  resembles  U.  stagnata  ? 

Of  course,  never  having  seen  either 
Mr.  Bond’s  specimens,  or  H.  rivulalis 
we  cannot  give  an  opinion.] 


Change  of  Address. — Having  left 
Hawthorn  Bank,  Altrincham,  Ches- 
hire my  present  address  is  Horndean, 
near  Havant,  Hampshire. 

Stanley  Lexgii. 


COLEOPTEEA. 

Setting  of  Coleoptera. — In  the  in- 
structions on  this  head  given  by  Mr. 
Wollaston,  he  recommends  that  all 
beetles,  up  to  the  size  of  a Uarpalus, 
(and  I should  say  larger  ones,  or 
even  all)  should  be  set  out  on  cards, 
as  being  thus  rendered  more  safe 
against  the  many  “moving  accidents” 
to  which  those  set  with  pins  are 
necessarily  exposed  from  time  to  time. 
He  also  recommends  that  they  be 
first  set  indiscriminately,  a number 
together,  on  a large  piece  of  card,  and 
that  these  be  afterwards  cut  out  on 
square  or  oblong  pieces  of  the  same, 
in  fact,  “fitting  the  coat  according  to 
the  cloth.” 

This  is  also  right  and  proper,  but 
it  will  be  found  very  difficult,  if  not 
almost  impossible,  to  secure  sufficient 
neatness  or  uniformity  in  the  “ cut- 
ting out  department.”  I think  that 
some  sort  of  simple  machinery  might 
readily  be  devised  by  some  of  your 
correspondents,  and  I have  little 
doubt  but  that  to  carry  out  the  idea, 
would  be  worthy  the  attention  of  any 
dealer  in  Entomological  apparatus, 
who  might  then  supply  the  necessary 
sizes,  at  so  much  per  hundred,  for 
the  appropriate  sizes  of  the  insects, 
neatness  and  uniformity  both  being 
secured. — F.  0.  Morris,  Nunburn- 
holme  Rectory,  Hay  ton,  York,  August 
7.  1862. 


LEPIDOPTERA. 

Captures. 

Epione  Vcspertaria. — I have  again 
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bred  a fine  series  of  this  species  and 
shall  be  glad  to  send  it  to  any  gen- 
tleman who  may  want  it,  as  far  as 
my  stock  will  hold  out,  on  receipt  of 
a box  and  return  postage.  As  the 
species  is  small,  a very  small  box 
will  do. — W.  Pkest.  6,  Castlegate, 
York,  August  7.  186  2. 

C.  Forficellus. — I have  just  turned 
this  insect  up  on  a small  piece  of 
marshy  ground  in  this  neighbourhood. 
— T.  Blackbubn,  Awydst  8.  1862. 


Rambles  near  Reigate,  in  pursuit  of 
Lepidoptera . — Those  who  have  never 
visited  the  thoroughly  rural  neigh- 
bourhood of  Reigate,  can  hardly  form 
an  idea  of  the  beauty  of  its  summer 
soenery. 

The  beginning  of  July  found  me, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Geldart, — a 
steady  supporter  of  the  net, — issuing 
from  the  pretty  Reigate  Town 
Station  to  commence  my  pleasant 
labours.  Laden  with  the  usual  mis- 
cellaneous implements  of  the  insect- 
hunter,  I arrived  at  my  lodgings, 
bent  on  an  early  prosecution  of  my 
favourite  study. 

As  soon  as  I had  gratified  the  crav- 
ings of  an  appetite,  greatly  invigora- 
ted by  the  breezy  Surrey  air.  I turned 
out,  thirsting  for  spoil.  On  the  trees 
where  my  last  year’s  sugaring  ex- 
ploits had  been  performed,  I was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  traces  of  former 
sport  distinctly  visible.  My  first 
night’s  expedition  resulted  in  the 


capture  of  Thyatira  Berasa  and  Ratis 
with  an  agreable  intermingling  of 
Bipterygia  Pinastri.  The  moon  un- 
fortunately, prevented  much  “ mottl- 
ing ” so,  at  about  eleven,  I turned 
in  with  high  hopes  for  the  morrow. 

The  next  day  dawned  gloriously, 
evidently,  (from  the  early  appearance 
of  what  Tennyson  calls  “ far-folded 
mists,”)  with  the  intention  of  giving 
me  some  hot  runs.  By  ten  o’clock 
we  were  on  the  chalk- hills,  bagging 
M.  Procellata  and  IT.  Thymiaria. 
soon  a V.  Cardui,  the  first  I had  ever 
seen  alive,  in  all  my  collecting  years, 
sprang  from  the  hedge,  disturbed  by 
the  vigorous  assaults  of  my  beating- 
stick.  Down  a long  clover  field  it 
sped,  with  the  manifest  intention  of 
escaping, — an  object  which  it  event- 
ually achieved.  Taking  the  disap- 
pointment as  well  as  possible,  I 
trudged  on  and  soon  met  with  a beau- 
tiful IJ.  Tersata,  beaten  from  one  of 
the  grand  old  yews,  which  skirt  the 
base  of  the  hill  range,  stretching  from 
the  “ Beechums  ” to  Betch worth. 
This  was  the  last  capture  of  the  day 
worth  recording.  The  evening  how- 
ever, produced  several  lovely  B.  Pin- 
astri, T.  Berasa,  and  Ratis. 

The  next  week  I determined  to  '■ 
devote  a day  or  two  to  Box  Hill  and 
Headley  Lane.  A splendid  hot,  sun- 
shiny morning  proved  excellently 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  first 
capture  was  A.  Flcxula — an  excellent 
omen  of  future  successes.  This  set 
Geldart,  Leigh  and  myself,  who, 
weighed  down  with  a mass  of  char- 
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acteristic  paraphernalia , formed  a 
most  extraordinary  looking  trio,  en- 
thusiastically to  work.  Up  and  down 
Headley  Lane  we  travelled,  till  the 
hedges,  had  they  possessed  bones, 
would  have  shrieked  for  mercy,  in 
heart-stirring  accents ; another  Flexula 
was  gladly  boxed.  A.  Sinuata,  far  re- 
moved from  its  native  Cambridgeshire, 
rushed  wildly_from  a yew  tree  in  the 
“ Hilly  Field,”  and  tried  to  escape  ; 
but,  rendered  cautious  by  Cardui’s 
former  success,  I nipped  his  aspira- 
tions in  the  bud.  On  Mickleham 

k. 

Downs,  S.  Vetulata  became  an  easy 
prey,  and  E.  Coronata  swelled  the 
triumph  of  our  day’s  campaign. 
Evening  fell  but  slowly.  Ho  soon- 
er, however,  had  dusk  drawn  on 
than  S.  llhamnafa  was  gladly  wel- 
comed.— This  species  appears  special- 
ly attached  to  one  yew  tree,  in  Headley 
Lane.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  tree,  I captured  eight  in  about 
an  hour. 

Many  species  followed  which  both 
surprised  and  pleased  me,  in  fact,  I 
believe  that  Headley  Lane  is  a new 
locality  for  some  of  them.  Of  these 
L.  Uelveola,  A." Flexula,  and  G.  Col- 
onella  were  the  best. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  lteigatc, 
captures  came  thick  and  fast,  I\  Syr- 
ingaria  and  C.  Lichcnaria  turning  up 
by  beating,  and  C.  Ligniperda  at 
sugar.  A.  Prunaria  made  its  ap- 
pearance during  our  stay — a lovely 
female,  evidently  fresh  from  the  pupa. 
II.  Thymiaria  occurred  in  tolerable 
profusion.  I).  Pinastri  became  al- 
most a nuisance  at  Bugnr,  while  such 


insects  as  M.  Persicarice,  T.  Derasa, 
etc.  were  comparatively  difficult  to 
obtain.  E.  Dolobraria  answered  to 
the  summons  of  the  beating-stick. 
The  total  number  of  A.  Flexula  cap- 
tured amounted  to  five. 

This  was  all  achieved  in  ten  days ! 
What  a fertile,  glorious  range  of 
country  Reigatc  must  be,  the  Natu- 
ralist can  easily  perceive.  True, 
from  the  hour  that  we  arrived  to  the 
hour  when  w 4 departed,  we  hardly 
relinquished  our  nets,  for  one  mo- 
ment, except  to  eat,  sleep  and  “ set,’r 
we  over- walked  ourselves,  and  our 
blistered  feet,  and  dust  be-sprinkled 
boots  told  a weary  tale ; we  trespassed 
over — (but  enough  of  that !)  we  wan- 
dered— over  hill  and  dale  with  one  con- 
stant object — to  search  for  insects — 
and  yet  I may  unhesitatingly  affirm 
that  we  left  the  place  with  a feeling 
of  unmingled  regret,  and  with  a firm 
resolve  to  test  its  productive  powers, 
often,  in  years  to  come. — J.  B.  Black- 

EUKN. 


A.  Alni. — I bred  a fine  specimen 
of  A.  Alni  in  June,  from  a larva 
taken  on  Elm,  in  August  last. — W. 
A.' Hammond,  St.  Alban's  Court,  near 
Wingham,  Kent.  August,  7.  1862. 

A.  Alni. — On  the  2nd.  of  June  1 
took  a very  fine  specimen  of  this  insect 
at  rest  on  an  oak.  This  capture  occur- 
red at  a very  short  distance  from  tho 
spot  where  Mr.  Stanley  Leigh,  took 
one  in  1859. — A.  Nicholson,  Sandy 
Lane,  Bowdon.  August  9-  1862. 
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REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS. 

A Natural  History  of  British 
Moths.  By  E.  0.  Morris,  B.  A. 
London  : Longman  & Co.,  Paternos- 
ter Bow. 

"We  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of 
looking  over  some  of  the  pages,  con- 
taining figures  of  Noctuhs,  which  are 
to  appear  in  the  above  work.  They 
are  not  coloured,  hut  seem,  so  far,  to 
have  been  executed  in  the  highest 
style  of  art,  and  well  sustain  the  rep- 
utation which  the  work  has  already 
gained  among  Entomologists. 

At  various  periods  in  the  History 
of  Entomology,  works  have  been 
brought  out,  professing,  by  coloured 
figures,  to  facilitate  the  identification 
of  species.  We  have  compared  the 
one  under  notice  with  several  of  these, 
and  it  comes  out  from  the  trial  un- 
scathed. 

In  most  of  these  publications,  al- 
though the  larger  species  may  be  per- 
fectly figured,  the  smaller  ones  become 
more  and  more  indistinct,  and,  in 
attempting  to  equal  the  colours  of 
nature,  the  mistake  is  made,  of  sup- 
posing that  their  beauty  consists  in 
brightness  alone.  Mr.  Morris’  artist, 
seems  to  have  steered  clear  of  these 
difficulties.  The  parts  containing  the 
plates  of  LARENTiDiE,  for  instance, 
are  marvels  of  corrrcctness  and  elabor- 
ation, and,  as  far  as  is  possible,  would 
enable  collectors  to  discover  the  names 
of  insects  belonging  to  that  group. — 
Even  in  the  genus  Eupithecia, — that 
“ bugbear  ” of  beginners, — all  but  the 
most  closely  allied  species  are  easily 
recognisable,  and  these  latter,  we 


know,  puzzle  even  the  “savants,'" 
although  aided  by  real  specimens. 

If  there  is  a fault  in  the  figures 
we  must  look  for  it  in  the  earlier 
numbers,  and  there,  we  fancy,  we  can 
detect  here  and  there  a slight  flaw. 
It  is  however  but  slight,  and  con- 
sists in  one  or  two  figures  being,  if  we 
may  use  the  term,  too  much  elabora- 
ted. 

It  is  hard  to  find  fault  with  such 
a production  as  this,  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
on  that  account  that  we  have  been 
tempted  to  try  to  find  one. 

We  should,  however  state,  that  we 
believe  the  labours  of  different  artists 
are  now  employed  from  those  who 
prepared  the  earlier  plates,  and,  from 
the  glance  we  have  been  permitted  at 
the  forth  coming  parts,  we  think  they 
could  not  be  surpassed  in  skill. 

We  have  said  nothing  yet,  of  the 
letter-press.  Perhaps  we  shall  refer 
to  it  at  a future  time.  Meanwhile, 
we  cordially  recommend  the  publica- 
tion to  our  readers. 

As  the  number  of  subscribers  to 
the  Entomologist  is  at  present,  not 
large,  it  is  earnestly  requested  that 
those  who  kindly  give  their  support 
will  endeavour  to  increase  its  circula- 
tion by  any  means  in  their  power. 

Subscribers  will  please  consider  the 
receipt  of  the  first  number  of  the  En- 
tomologist as  an  acknowledgement 

that  their  subscriptions  have  been 
received. 

Notices  to  Correspondents. 

J.  C.  D. — It  will  be  some  time  be- 
fore we  can  answer  your  questions 
about  the  Diptera. 
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ANECDOTES  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 
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Dedicated  by  Permission  to  the  Don.  Anne  Emma  Cavendish. 

RECORDS  OF  ANIMAL  SAGACITY  AND  CHARACTER. 
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A NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  MOTHS. 
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Part  22  Now  Ready. 
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In  the  Press,  will  he  published  about 
October, 

A MANUAL  OF 

EUROPEAN  BUTTERFLIES. 
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ual of  British  Butterflies  an  1 
Moths.”  With  plate.  Brice  Five 
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A MANUAL  of  BRITISH  BUT- 
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Stainton,  f.l.s.  Editor  of ‘The  En- 
tomologist’s Annual.’ 

This  Work  contains  descriptions 
of  nearly  2000  species,  interspersed 
with  observations  on  their  peculiar- 
ities and  times  of  appearance,  &c.  and 
is  illustrated  with  more  then  200 
woodcuts.  London  : John  Van  Voorst, 
1 . Paternoster  Row. 
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tomoli.gloal  Society  by  Thomas  Halshaw 
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MAETYES  TO  ENTOMOLOGY. 


since  the  time  of  Linnaeus, 
Entomology  has  had  its  Martyrs, 
and  it  has  them  now.  In  fact  there 
are  but  few  true-hearted  lovers  of  Na- 
ture, who  have  not  at  some  time  of 
their  lives  undergone  persecution  in 
• some  shape  or  other  for  the  sake  of 
their  favourite  study.  "Who  has  not 

heard  the  rude  jest  of  the  vulgar,  or 
* 

the  refined  pleasantry  of  the  edu- 
cated, at  the  expense  of  the  man  who, 
for  the  cause  of  which  he  is  so  stead- 
fast a supporter  must  now  and  then 
appear  somewhat  eccentric  to  his 
fellowmen  ? Who  among  the  valiant 
army  of  Entomologists,  has  not  had  to 
sustain  the  charge  of  an  infuriated 
game  keeper,  or  a churlish  farmer? 

Never,  however,  has  such  an  or- 
ganized aggression  been  made  on  the 
rights  of  Entomologists,  not  to  say  of 
Englishmen,  as  by  the  lately  passed 
act  of  parliament,  in  accordance  with 
which  any  one  seen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  an  enclosure  after  sunset,  may 
be  taken  into  custody  at  the  mere 
caprice  of  any  policeman  who  may 
happen  to  see  him.  There  can  be 
little  fear  that  such  an  arbitary 


measure,  infringing  so  materially 
the  right  and  freedom  of  the  subject, 
can  often  be  enforced,  or  if  it  be  en- 
forced, the  act  must  soon  be  repealed . 

We  mention  it  here  however,  as 
one  of  the  many  instances  in  which 
the  interests  of  the  nobility  cross  those 
of  Entomology.  Nor  is  it  to  our  pur- 
pose to  inquire  whether  the  present 
Act  of  Parliament  be  in  reality  aimed 
against  Poachers  or  Naturalists,  siuce 
the  effect  is,  in  either  case  the  same, 
as  regards  both  the  one  class  and 
the  other.  We  cannot  indeed  blame 
the  nobleman  for  his  interests  being 
at  variance  with  our  own,  but  we 
may  find  fault  with  the  means  he 
uses  for  the  furtherance  of  his  own 
interests,  especially  if  those  means 
consist  in  engaging  the  services  of 
the  police  to  keep  innocent  people 
in  bodily  fear.  We  would  not  how- 
ever be  misunderstood.  It  would 
ill  become  an  Entomologist  to  be  a 
democrat  Great  as  is  the  harm  and 
annoyance  which  the  aristocracy  in- 
flict on  us,  it  is  as  nothing  beside  the 
wholesale  and  sweeping  attacks  of  the 
democracy.  The  Earl  and  the  Squire, 
indeed  throw  every  obstacle  they  can 
in  the  way  of  our  getting  insects  : but 
the  railway  capitalist,  the  farmer,  the 
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builder,  the  agriculturist  go  to  work 
at  the  root  of  the  matter  at  once,  and 
attempt  to  do  away  with  the  existence 
of  insects.  Indeed  we  have  great 
ground  for  thankfulness  to  the  nobility 
for  preserving  insects,  not  from  the 
devastating  and  unsparing  inroads  of 
the  tiller  and  drainer  only,  but  even 
from  the  too  eager  and  inconsiderate 
grasp  of  many  selfstyled  Entomologists 
whose  trophies  are  to  be  found  not  in 
cabinets  and  storeboxes,  but  hung 
round  their  kitchens  and  sittingrooms  : 
grotesque  and  fanciful  designs  in  glass 
cases  : here  a hundred  Vanessa  Ios  in 
a circle  with  half  a dozen  “ gold- 
splashes  ” (Plusia  festuccc)  in  the 
centre  : in  one  corner  a Sphinx  con- 
volvuli with  a crowd  of  satellites  in 
the  form  of  Polyommatus  Alexis , in 
another  a motherly-looking  M.  Maura 
offering  the  shadow  of  her  wings  to  a 
brood  composed  of  some  score  of  A. 
filipendulcc  and  lonicerce:  a kind  of 
classification  more  picturesque  than 
scientific. 

But  to  return  to  our  point.  The 
upshot  of  what  we  are  Baying  is,  that 
those  who  are  enemies  to  Entomology 
are  to  be  found  wherever  wo  look,  or 
as  Mr.  Stainton  so  pithily  expresses 
it  they  are  “abundant  everywhere.” 

It  has  been  a trite  maxim  that  tho 
more  persecutors  a cause  meets  with, 
the  more  votaries  it  will  meet  with 
also. 

Never  should  Entomologists,  muster 
more  strongly  than  in  the  year  18G2. 

Let  us  banish  all  petty  jealousies 
and  personal  illwill  and  join  hand  in 


hand  against  our  common  foes.  The 
fight  is  no  harder  than  many  a one 
which  men  engage  in  for  the  most 
trivial  objects:  but  the  guerdon  is  the 
thanks  of  our  enlightened  brethren 
and  a name  among  the  heroes  of 
science. 


All  communications  to  he  addressed 
to  Mr.  T.  Blackburn,  Bowdon , 
Cheshire.  No  notice  will  he  taken  of 
anonymous  communications. 


CHARGE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A few  Advertisements  will  be  in- 
serted, on  the  last  page  of  the  Weekly 
j Entomologist , subject  to  the  following 
charges : — 

s.  d. 

TJnder  half  a column....  1 0 


Above  half  a column, 
but  under  a column. 


2 0 


3 6 


Above  a column,  but ) 

under  a page ] 

Correspondents  will  therefore  please 
enclose  stamps  for  these  amounts 
when  they  send  notices  which  belong 
to  the  heading  “ Advertisements.” 


FAMPHILA  ACTGSON. 


u 

S: 


Very  little  is  yet  known  about  the 
motamorphosis  of  this  interesting 
species.  Besides  a short  notice  given 
by  myself  in  tho  Isis  1840  p.  137 
and  another  from  Herr  von  Pritwitz  j 
in  tho  Entomologische  Zeitung  1862  p. 
150,  l am  not  aware  that  anything! 
lias  been  published  on  tho  larva  state. f 
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In  my  notice  above  alluded  to  I 
have  indicated  that  a female  laid  two 
eggs  not  far  from  each  other  on  a dry 
leaf  of  Calamagrostis  epigejos,  that  a 
fortnight  after  the  blackheaded  larvse 
came  out,  and  that  without  hav- 
ing eaten  anything  they  spun  some 
silk  threads  above  and  beneath 
them,  in  the  hollow  of  the  rolled-up 
leaf,  in  which  situation  they  remained 
till  winter.  Herr  von  Pritwitz  only 
says  that  he  bred  the  imago  from  a 
larva  found  on  grass,  and  that  its  pupa 
resembled  that  of  Linea.  As  this 
species  does  not  occur  in  the  environs 
ol  Glogau,  I had  to  content  myself 
with  observing  the  larvte  of  P.  sylvanus 
and  Lineola,  which  I afterwards  des- 
cribed in  the  Isis.  Here,  at  Meseritz 
the  imago  is  anything  but  rare  when- 
ever Arundo  Epigejos  is  abundant. 

As  I knew  that  that  is  the  food  of 
its  larva,  last  year  I succeeded  in 
discovering  some  larvae,  and  fed  them 
till  they  changed  into  pupae,  which 
I took  with  me  to  Vienna,  where  two 
imagos  made  their  appearance.  But 
as  I was  prevented  at  that  time  from 
making  a description  of  the  pupae,  I 
must  wait  till  I have  them  again. 

The  larva  feads  on  that  sharp  grass 
Calamagrostis  epigejos  growing  freely 
in  dry,  sandy,  fir-woods.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  it  will  also  occur  on  the 
other  hard  grasses  growing  in  similar 
sunny  localities.  For  in  that  spot 
where  I found  it  abundantly  this  year 
there  is  a depression  in  the  ground, 
the  bottom  of  which  contains  some 
water ; here  Arundo  phragmites 
grows  in  company  with  Calamagrostis ; 


and  on  the  leaves  of  that  plant,  I 
found  two  larvte  living  in  just  the  same 
way  as  on  their  usual  food  plant. 

They  are  very  easily  detected,  by 
the  irregularly  gnawed  edges  of  the 
leaves,  betraying  their  presence,  and 
they  are  found  resting  on  the  rolled- 
up  portion  of  the  leaves  above  or 
beneath  the  erosion.  The  rolling  up 
of  a leaf  is  effected  by  means  of  white 
silken  cross  cords,  attached  here  and 
there,  often  leaving  the  cylinder  open 
longitudinally,  and  allowing  the  larva 
to  be  seen  resting  stretched  out  at  full 
length.  A cylinder  mostly  contains 
one  larva,  rarely  two.  It  has  hap- 
pened that  the  two  first  young  larvae 
I found  on  the  3rd.  of  May  of  this 
year,  inhabited  a single  roll.  The 
more  they  grow  the  less  complete  do 
they  make  their  cylinder,  and  in  the 
middle  of  June,  when  they  are  mostly 
full  grown,  they  often  repose  on  the 
flat  surface  of  a leaf  overspun  with 
silken  threads,  most  frequently  drawn 
across  here  and  there.  The  move- 
ment of  the  animal  is  very  slow,  and 
its  ventral  legs  being  very  short,  it 
continually  spins  threads  in  a zig-zag 
way  to  set  its  legs  on.  Sometimes  it 
walks  along  the  edge  of  the  leaf ; and 
it  then  proceeds  more  quickly.  When 
brought  home  hungry,  it  would  creep 
up  to  near  the  top  of  a leaf  and  com- 
mence gnawing  the  edge  of  it,  and 
biting  it  through,  so  that  the  pointed 
end  of  the  leaf  must  fall  off.  As  I never 
saw  it  consume  the  fine  end  of  a leaf, 
I infer  that  it  always  bites  it  off, 
whenever  it  begins  eating  from  the 
top  downwards.  After  it  ceases 
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eating,  a leaf  which  has  been  thus 
curtailed,  presents  an  oblique  edge  at 
the  top  end ; in  the  same  way  the 
erosions  made  below  form  a very  ob- 
tuse triangle  the  longest  side  of  which 
lies  in  the  lateral  border  of  the  leaf. — 
To  judge  from  the  copious  excremenfs, 
the  larva)  want  a good  deal  of  food. 

The  frequent  excrements  are  of  an 
irregular  rounded  form  and  so  dry  and 
un-plastic,  that  at  the  least  pressure 
they  crumble  in  to  stalklike  particles. 

When  full  grown  they  seek  for  a 
retired  shelter,  which  they  find  in  a 
corner,  or  between  some  leaves,  of 
which  they  form  a spacious  habitation 
by  spinning,  in  the  open  parts,  a thin 
wall  of  whitish  silk  web,  with  large 
and  very  irregular  meshes  ; the  resting 
place  being  thickly  covered  with 
whitish  silk,  but  most  thickly  where 
the  tail  of  the  larva  is  to  rest.  In 
four  or  five  days  it  changes  into  the 
pupa. 

This  larva  is  of  the  general  form  of 
Pampkila  i.  e.  cylindrical,  tapering 
towards  the  tail  and  head,  the  latter 
being  large  and,  as  it  were,  separated, 
from  the  trunk  by  a string.  It  is  of 
a pale  greyish  green,  with  the  dorsal 
vessel  darker  and  edged  with  a slender 
pale  yellow  line  on  cither  side,  and 
inclosing  a pale  longitudinal  line  along 
its  middle.  A narrow  yellowish  line 
runs  above  on  the  side,  and  a broader 
one  below.  The  two  dorsal  lines  are 
prolonged  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the 
heud,  and  run  to  the  end  of  the  flat 
anal  shield,  which  is  narrowly  edged 
with  pale  yellow.  The  transverse 


folds  of  the  skin  are  yellowish.  The 
head  is  rounded  with  inflated  cheeks, 
the  brownish  mouth  sunk  deep  be- 
tween them  ; The  colour  of  the  head 
is  brown  in  the  young  larva),  paler  in 
the  older  ones,  with  the  two  yellowish 
lines  very  distinct  and  exteriorly 
edged  with  brown, — greenish  in  the 
older  ones,  with  lines  shorter  and 
paler,  without  darker  edges.  The 
legs  are  very  short  and  greenish,  the 
ventral  ones  having  usually  a longi- 
tudinal yellowish  stripe. 


The  two  snow-white  patches  on  the 
under  side  of  the  10th.  and  11th. 
segments,  which  Standinger  declares 
to  be  a wax-exudation,  ( Entomol. 
Zeitung  1861  p.  358, ) are  conspicuous 
as  in  P.  lineola,  sylvanus,  and  comma 
and  appear  to  be  a peculiarity  of  kthe 
whole  genus.  In  the  younger  larva) 
they  are  not  present,  but  I did  not 
observe  after  which  moulting  they 
make  their  appearance.  This  white 
substance  is  spread  out  at  the  tail-end 
of  the  larva  of  P.  Action,  when  it 
has  formed  its  chrysalis  case.  Up  to 
the  21st.  of  June,  three  have  spun 
their  pupa-cases,  none  has  yet  become 
a pupa.  Part  of  the  others  will  not  be 
full  grown  for  a fortnight.  A des- 
cription of  the  chrysalides  will  bo 
given  in  my  next  communication. 

Mescritz  June  21st.  1862.  Zeller. 


LEPIDOPTERA. 


Captubes. 

Capture  of  Cheerocampa  Nerii,  at\ 
Hastings. — A fine  female  of  this  ex  * 
tromely  rare  insect  was  taken,  atrcst.l 
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by  a labouring  man,  in  this  town,  on 
Saturday  the  2nd.  instant.  It  is  now 
in  my  possession. — Robert  Kent, 
St.  Leonard' s-on- Sea,  Sussex,  August 
13.  1862. 


Rediscovery  of  TrocJiilium  Scoli- 
ceforme — Will  it  interest  your  readers 
to  hear  that  I discovered  the  long-lost 
locality  for  Trochilium  Scoliceforme 
about  two  weeks  ago  ? 

"When  searching  for  it  in  a Birch 
Wood,  near  Llangollen,  I first  ob- 
served a pupa- skin  projecting  from 
the  bark  on  the  trunk  of  an  old  black 
birch  tree,  about  breast  high,  and 
had  not  gone  far  before  I observed  a 
tree  from  which  several  specimens 
seemed  to  have  been  recently  cut,  by 
the  way  in  which  the  tree  trunk  was 
hacked.  In  this  tree  were  also  some 
small  tacks,  which,  it  seemed  to  me, 
had  done  duty  holding  a net  round 
the  tree,  so  as  to  secure  any  specimens 
that  might  appear  when  the  ingenious 
person,  who  had  evidently  discovered 
it  before  me,  was  not  there.  The 
tacks  were  quite  new,  and  exactly 
corresponded  with  one  I observed  on 
the  chimney  piece  in  my  sitting  room 
the  same  morning.  Thus  it  would 
appear  that  I was  lodging  in  the  same 
house  as  the  first  re-discoverer.  This 
led  to  enquiry,  and  I found  that 
such  was  the  fact — much  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  said  person — who 
evidently  did  not  wish  the  crust  of 
his  “ Plum  Pie  ” broken  by  me.  The 
wood  is  easy  to  find, — Go  up  the  Yale 


of  Cruses  to  the  Abbey, — then  turn 
to  the  right,  through  the  fields,  into 
the  wood. — C.  S.  Gregson,  Stanley 
Grove,  Liverpool,  August  8.  1862. 


Agrotis  Ashworthii. — I took  Ag-  . 
rot  is  Ashworthii  freely  at  sugar,  on 
the  slope  at  the  limestone  rocks  near 
Llangollen  on  the  night  of  the  24th. 
July.  Agrotis  Lucernea  aud  Mam- 
estra  Furva  were  in  fine  condition, 
and  equally  common  as  Ashivorthii. — 
Id.  August  9.  1862. 

Callimorpha  Jacobcece. — I have  just 
obtained  a bred  specimen  of  the  above 
insect,  similar  to  the  one  I took  last 
year,  a notice  of  which  was  given  in 
the  “ Lntelligencer."  The  present 
specimen,  like  its  predecessor,  has 
the  under  wings  of  a delicate  buff 
color,  while  the  markings  on  the 
upper  wings  are  bright  ochre  yellow. 

S.  Stone,  Brighthampton,  Witney, 
Oxon,  August  14.  1862. 

Capture  of  Aplecta  Occulta — While 
sugaring  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Barlow  Moor  Wood,  last  night,  I had 
the  pleasure  of  taking  a fine  specimen 
of  Aplecta  Occulta.  As  the  insect  is 
not  common  here,  I thought  it  worth 
while  to  acquaint  you  of  the  capture. 

— J.  R.  Hardy,  43,  Radnor  Street, 
ILulme,  Manchester,  August  13.  1862. 

Epione  Vcspertaria — I shall  be  glad 
to  send  this  species  to  any  gentleman 
who  may  want  it,  on  receipt  of  a 
small  box.  and  return  postage. — 
James  Robinson,  Jackson  Street, 
Groves,  York,  August  12.  1862. 
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Tinea  Nigripunctella. — ’Two  speci- 
mens of  tliis  insect  have  lately  been 
captured  iD  Clerkenwell.  The  captor 
lias  observed  that  the  insects  sit  with 
the  head  erect,  like  a Gracilaria, 
hence,  from  the  posture  in  repose, 
and  the  rough  head,  he  had  supposed 
they  were  some  species  of  Ornix. 

Tinea  Nigripunctella  is  a scarce 
species,  and  I should  be  glad  to  hear 
if  any  of  your  readers  can  give  any 
further  information  as  to  its  habits. 
Mr.  Sircom  used  to  meet  with  it  in 
an  out-house,  where  ducks  were  kept. 
— H.  T.  Stainton,  Mountsficld  Lew- 
isham, S.  E.  August  18.  1862. 

Elachista  Serricornis. — In  a col- 
lection of  insects,  mostly  captured  in 
Wales,  sent  to  me  to  name,  I notice 
a specimen  of  this  rare  Elachista.  I 
believe  it  is  only  the  fourth  specimen 
that  I have  seen,  yet,  no  doubt,  it 
is  common  somewhere. — Id. 

Gracilaria  Tmperialella — I am  sorry 
to  say  that  I have  not  received,  this 
year  any  larvae  of  this  species,  and 
that  I much  fear  that,  in  consequence, 
the  eighth  volume  of  the  “ Natural 
History  of  the  Tineina”  will  be  much 
delayed. — Id. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Cara  mis.— For  the  present,  ex- 
change lists  will  he  inserted  free,  as 
wo  hope  that  Entomologists  have  at 
length  learned  the  difference  between 
“Exchange”  and  “Barter.”  Lists 
for  sale  will  be  charged  as  Adver- 
tisements. 


LOCALIZATION  OF  INSECTS. 


Nulli  cert  i domus  : lucis  hnbitamus  opacis 
Riparumpue  toris  et  prata  recentia  rivis 
Incalimns.- 

There  is  nothing  more  difficult  than 
to  assign  any  plausible  reason  for  the 
occurrence  of  certain  Insects  in  certain 
places,  and  their  absence  in  others, 
which,  to  all  appearance,  as  far  as 
regards  their  botanical  or  geological 
qualifications,  arc  quite  as  likely  to 
produce  the  species.  We  spoke  of 
“certain”  localities,  but  “uncertain” 
would  have  been  the  better  word. 
Examples  of  the  caprice  of  Nature  in 
this  respect,  are  too  well  known  to 
Entomologists  for  us  to  detail  them 
here.  Among  the  most  notorious  are 
the  occurrence  of  Endromis  Versicolor 
at  Rannock,  the  unexpected  appear- 
ance of  Polyomrnatus  Corydon  at 
Grange,  in  Lancashire,  &c.  &c. 

But,  even  supposing  these  more 
remarkable  cases  could  be  explained,  . 
which  appears  no  easy  matter,  we 
should  still  have  to  account  for  facts 
which  are  continually  forcing  them- 
selves upon  the  personal  notice  of 
every  observer  of  Insects. 

Speaking  of  our  own  individual 
experience,  wo  have,  for  instance, 
found  Emmelesia  blandiata  common  in 
one  field  in  the  Lake  district,  and  in 
one  field  only,  though  wo  oxplored 
many  a field  for  miles  round.  There 
must  have  been  something  remark- 
able in  the  field,  the  reader  might 
naturally  suppose.  Now  in  point  of 
fact,  tho  field  was  remarkable  for 
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being  a regular  Cumberland  field, 
with  a scanty  bit  of  hedge  here, 
and  a lime-stone  wall  there,  being 
the  Very  facsimile  of  a dozen  other 
fields  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. E.  blandiata,  we  know,  has 
the  reputation  of  being  an  exceed- 
ingly local  insect,  and  one  naturally 
expects  to  find  its  range  limited.  We 
have,  however,  observed  a still  greater 
degree  of  peculiarity,  or  fancifulness, 
or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  in  the 
case  of  Argyresthia  G cedar tella,  which, 
if  not  every  where  abundant,  is  at 
least  not  generally  esteemed  a very 
local  species.  Yet  wc  know  a hedge, 
from  one  end  of  which  A.  gccdartella 
may  he  beaten  out  in  any  quantities, 
but  only  for  a couple  of  yards  up  the 
hedge,  and  this  we  have  remarked, 
not  once,  but  season  after  season. 

Gracilaria  Syringella,  Pterophorus 
fuscus,  Pempelia fusca,  and  many  other 
more  or  less  common  and  widely  dis- 
tributed species,  we  have  observed 
occurring  in  the  same  uncertain  man- 
ner, , and  the  experience  of  every 
Entomologist  will  bear  witness  that 
there  is  no  insect  so  universally 
abundant  but  it  will  be  observed  in 
greater  quantities  in  some  places  than 
in  others,  even  where  there  is,  ap- 
parently, nothing  to  explain  the 
difference.  When  so  many  theories 
have  been  started  to  explain  such 
phoenomcna,  it  can  hardly  be  deemed 
presumptuous  in  any  one  to  have  one 
of  his  own. 

It  seems  most  natural  to  us,  to  sup- 
pose that  insects  like  human  beings, 


are  subject  to  social  laws,  which  are 
not  to  be  over-ruled  in  all  cases  by  out- 
ward influences.  It  is  not  likely 
that  insects,  any  more  than  men, 
would  always  remain  evenly  distrib- 
uted, even  if  they  ever  were  so. 

Just  as  men  build  towns  and 
live  together,  so  do  all  animals 
form  colonies  and  settlements,  the 
choice  of  which,  though  often  affected 
by  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  certain 
places,  is  not  entirely  subject  to  it. 
But,  as  some  men  are  of  a nomad-like 
and  restless  disposition  and  often 
turn  up  in  all  sorts  of  places  where 
one  least  expects  or  wishes  to  see 
them,  so  some  insects  are  widely 
distributed,  while  others,  like  sober 
citizens,  remain  stationary  from  year 
to  year. 


The  Weekly  Entomologist  may  be 
obtained  of  Mr.  T.  Blackburn, 
Bowdon,  Cheshire,  by  post,  price 
Three  Shillings  and  Three  Pence 
per  quarter,  prepaid. 

licmittances  should  be  sent  in  Post 
Office  Orders  or  Stamps. 

Those  who  make  any  discovery,  or 
capture  of  a rare  species,  or  observa- 
tion of  general  interest,  ai’e  requested 
to  communicate,  at  once,  a notice  of 
the  same,  to  Mr.  T.  Blackburn, 
Bowdon,  Cheshire. 

As  the  number  of  subscribers  to 
the  Entomologist  is  at  present,  not 
large,  it  is  earnestly  requested  that 
those  who  kindly  give  their  support 
will  endeavour  to  increase  its  circula- 
tion by  any  means  in  their  power. 
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NEW  WORKS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY, 


BY  THE  BEV.  F.  0.  MORRIS,  B.  A., 

Rector  of  Nunburnholme,  Yorkshire,  and  Chaplain  to  His.  Grace  the  Duke  of  Cleveland  ; 
Member  of  the  Ashmolean  Society  of  Oxford. 


Dedicated  by  Permission  to  the  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  X.  G. 

President  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  of  Animals, 

ANECDOTES  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


Price  Five  Shillings.  Foolscap  Octavo. 



Dedicated  by  Permission  to  the  Hon.  Anne  Emma  Cavendish. 

RECORDS  OF  ANIMAL  SAGACITY  AND  CHARACTER. 

With  a Preface  on  the  Future  Existence  of  the  Animal  Creation. 

Price  5s.  Foolscap  Octavo. 


Dedicated  by  Permission  to  the  Right  non.  Lady  Mdn caster  : 

A NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  MOTHS. 

With  accurate  Coloured  Figures  of  each  Species,  English  as  well  as  Latin  Names  Dates  of 
Appearance,  List  of  Localities,  Food  of  Caterpillars,  &c.  &c. 

Published  in  Monthly  Tarts.  Each  Part  containing  Figures  of  upwards  of  Thirty  Species 
on  the  average  of  the  whole  work.  Price  Two  Shillings,  Royal,  Octavo, 

Part  22  Now  Ready. 

London:  LONGMAN  and  CO.,  Paternoster-Row. 


Complete  In  Two  Vols.,  fcp  8vo,  cloth, price  10s. 

A MANUAL  of  BRITISH  BUT- 
TERFLIES and  MOT  US.  By  H.  T. 
Stainton,  f.l.b.  Editor  of  ‘The  En- 
tomologist’s Annual.’ 


In  the  Press,  will  he  published  about 
October, 

A MANUAL  OF 

EUROPEAN  BUTTERFLIES. 


On  the  plan  of  Stainton’s  “Man- 
ual of  British  Butterflies  and 
MoTns.”  With  plate.  Price  Five 
Shillings. 

By  W.  F.  KIRBY, 

Detailed  Prospectus  on  application 
to  W.  F.  Kihry,  care  of  Messrs 
Williams  and  Noroate,  14  Henrietta 
Street,  Covcnt  Garden,  London,  W.  0. 


This  work  contains  descriptions 
ol  nearly  2000  species,  interspersed 
with  observations  on  their  peculiar- 
ities and  times  of  appearance,  &c.  and 
is  illustrated  with  more  then  200 
woodcuts.  London  : John  Van  Voorst, 
1,  Paternoster  Bow. 


1 rin ted  for  the  Altrincham  and  Bowdon  En- 
tomological Society  by  Thomas  Ualshaw  ' 
and  Son,  32,  Church  Street,  Altrincham  li 

in  the  County  of  Chester. Saturday 

August  83rd.  1H0S.  ’ . 
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No-  3-]  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  30,  1862.  [Price  2d. 


WANTED,  ENTOMOLOGISTS ! 


W people  doubt  whether 

an  increase  in  the  ranks  of 
collectors  is  wanted  for  Entomology. 
Indeed  some  think  that  the  number 
now  engaged  in  the  pursuit  is  too 
large.  They  say  that  by  working  in 
so  great  masses,  Entomologists  attain 
the  result,  not  of  gaining  a complete 
history  of  insects,  but  of  extermina- 
ting species.  Doubtless  there  is  much 
truth  in  this  statement,  but  not,  we 
think,  the  whole  truth.  If  applied 
to  the  past,  it  is  certainly  true  to  a 
certain  extent, — if  applied  to  the 
future,  the  rising  generation  of  Ento- 
mologists may  prove  it  to  be  wholly 
false.  We  presume  that  no  one 
would  argue  that  the.  number  of 
students  of  the  science  is  sufficient, 
without  any  augmentation,  to  com- 
plete the  now  imperfect  knowledge  of 
insect  life.  If  this  be  the  fact,  O En- 
tomology ! thy  golden  days  are  come. 
No  longer  a band  despised  on  account 
of  the  barrenness  of  their  labour,  thy 
devotees  need  point  mysteriously  to 
the  future  and  look  forward  to  results 
not  seen  now,  but  which  thpy  hope 
may  come.  Now  the  results  are 


patent  to  all,  and,  triumphantly 
pointing  to  them,  they  may  tell  the 
world  that  their  labour  is  accom- 
plished, and  their  highest  expecta- 
tions realised. 

Put  such  is  [unfortunately?]  not 
the  case.  Viewing  the  subject  in  this 
light  alone,  we  say  unhesitatingly, 
Wanted  Entomologists.  If  then  it 
is  a fact  that  there  are  not  now  enough 
students  to  do  as  much  for  science  as 
we  could  wish,  and  yet  the  number 
of  insects  is  not  sufficient  to  justify 
any  increase  in  their  ranks,  there  is 
evidently  a mistake  somewhere.  Is 
it  nature  who  has  made  it,  or  Entom- 
ologists ? 

If  Nature  has  made  it,  it  is  a 
strange  one  for  her  to  make.  She  has 
given  man  a task, — to  explore  the 
secrets  of  insect  life,  and,  as  far  as 
this  country  is  concerned  at  any  rate, 
has  made  instruments  disproportionate 
to  their  object.  Can  this  be  so  ? Must 
it  be  said,  “ The  machinery  will  not 
bear  the  strain  put  on  it,  and  yet 
that  strain  is  not  great  enough  to 
produce  the  desired  effect?”  Surely 
not.  Then  the  mistake  lies  with  En- 
tomologists. 

If  the  mistake  lies  in  this  quarter 
we  can  only  suppose  it  to  be,  that 
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Entomologists  are  reckless  in  their 
use  of  the  means  that  nature  has  given 
them, — that  instead  of  using  them  in 
the  way  she  desires,  they  employ  a 
part  of  them  for  other  purposes.  This 
being  the  case,  we  can  easily  under- 
stand how  it  is  that  species  are  exter- 
minated. "What  mean  those  long  rows' 
of  local  insects  in  a collector’s  box  ? 
Ask  him,  and  hear  what  he  tells  you. 
“I  got  those  specimens  in  a meadow 
last  year.  They  were  very  local,  but 
common  where  they  occurred,  so  I 
soon  succeeded  in  taking  fifty  or  sixty 
of  them.  It  was  well  I did,  for  I 
went  again  this  year,  and  there  was 
not  one  to  be  found.” 

Now  doubtless,  many  insects  are 
captured  in  this  •wholesale  way,  for 
exchange,  or,  worse  still,  for  sale; 
but  very  many,  we  believe,  by  truly 
liberal  Entomologists,  who  take  them 
to  supply  vacancies  in  their  friends’ 
cabinets.  To  the  rigorous  exchanger 
of,  or  dealer  in  insects,  wo  know 
that  we  address  ourselves  in  vain, 
but  to  the  class  alluded  to  above,  we 
venture  to  say,  in  passing,  Forbear! 
Never  mind  your  friends.  If  they 
are  worthy  of  your  intended  kindness 
wo  feel  sure  that  they  would  far 
rather  go  long  without  a specimen  oi 
an  insect,  than  have  a species  exter- 
minated on  their  behalf. 

"By  these  remarks  we  mean  to  point 
out  that  there  cannot  bo  too  many 
Entomologists,  so  long  as  they  arc 
Entomologists  of  the  right  sort, — that 
is,  students  of  the  science.  If  every 
body  would  constantly  bear  in  mind 
that  specimens  are  not  of  the  slightest 


value,  except  as  they  are  the  means 
of  gaining  scientific  knowledge, 
and  would  keep  the  means  clearly 
distinct  from  the  end,  we  should 
hear  no  more  about  the  extermination 
of  species.  In  closing  then,  we 
would  say  emphatically, — Wanted 
Entomologists. 


LEPIDOPTEKA. 


Double-broodedness  of  Eupithecia 
virgaureata. — During  the  month  of 
May  Mr.  D’ Orville  of  Alphington, 
kindly  sent  me  a number  of  impreg- 
nated eggs  of  Eup.  virgaureata,  laid 
by  females  bred  in  confinement : these 
hatched  in  the  course  of  a few  days. 

I supplied  the  young  larvae  with 
flowers  of  Antliiscus  sglvestns, — com- 
mon parsley.  Upon  this  they  fed 
and  had  all  spun  up  and  turned  by 
the  end  of  June.  They  were  in 
colour  and  general  appearance  almost 
precisely  the  same  as  the  ordinary 
autumnal  larvae  which  I have  been  in 
the  habit,  for  some  years  past,  of 
taking  upon  the  golden  Rod,  Solidago 
virgaurea,  in  September  and  October. 
The  perfect  insects  began  to  emerge, 
during  the  last  week  in  July,  and 
had  all  come  out  by  the  end  of  the 
second  week  in  August.  They  Avere 
rather  smaller  and  Tlarker  in  colour 
than  the  spring  brood.  I obtained 
impregnated  eggs  by  putting  a sprig 
of  Golden  Rod  in  a bottle  in  the 
breeding  box.  They  hatched  in  a 
few  days,  and  tho  young  autumnal 
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brood  are  now  feeding  upon  flowers 
of  Senecio  Jocobcece. — H.  Hakpttb, 
Crewe,  August  21.  1862.  The 
Rectory,  Drayton  Beauchamp,  Bring. 

Larva  of  Eup.  pulchellata. — The 
larvae  of  this  beautiful  species  is  at 
present  quite  unknown.  It  is  taken 
in  some  localities  pretty  freely,  flying 
over  the  unexpanded  buds  of  Epilo- 
biicm  augustifolium — the  large,  narrow 
leaved  Willow-herb,  in  woods.  It 
is  possible  that  the  larva  may  feed 
afterwards  upon  the  flowers  and  seeds. 
It  is  at  any  rate  worth  going  to  try 
and  find  it  out.  A set  of  Pulch- 
ellata would  be  a splendid  addition  to 
the  Cabinet.  If  any  of  your  readers 
live  in  or  near  a locality  where  this 
plant  abounds,  will  they  kindly  take 
a stick  or  umbrella,  and  beat  the 
flowers  and  seeds  well.  If  they  get 
any  larvae,  let  them  take  all  the  pains 
in  their  power  to  rear  them.  If  they 
will  send  me  one  or  two  to  look  at, 
so  much  the  better. — Ibid.  August 
21.  1862. 


Larva  of  Debiliata. — I am  told  that 
a number  of  specimens  of  E.  Debi- 
liata have  been  taken  this  summer  in 
Burnt  Wood,  Staffordshire.  The 
larva  of  this  pretty  and  local  species 
is  at  present  undescribed  and  un- 
known. It  should  now  be  full-fed. 
If  this  should  meet  the  eye  of  any 
Entomologist  residing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Burnt  Wood,  might  I 
ask  him  to  spend  a spare  hour  in 
beating  all  the  tall-growing  flowers 
in  the  wood,  and  sweeping  all  the 


low-growing  ones.  I think  he  would 
be  almost  certain  to  get  the  larva  of 
E.  Debiliata.  If  he  is  disinclined  to 
try  his  own  hand  at  pug-breeding, 
and  will  send  the  produce  of  his 
labours  to  me,  I shall  be  most  happy 
to  do  my  best  to  rear  the  larvae  and 
share  the  results.  I imagine  Vacci- 
nium  Vitis-idcea  or  some  species  of 
Melampyrum  will  prove  to  be  the  food 
plant,  but  it  is  mere  conjecture,  for 
I was  never  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
with  the  insect,  and  only  possess  one 
specimen. — Ibid,  August  21.  1862. 

Is  E.  Tripunctata  double-brooded  ? 
The  larva  of  this  insect  appears  upon 
the  flowers  of  Angelica  Sylvestris 
during  the  month  of  September,  and 
the  beginning  of  October.  It  is  usually 
not  full-fed  till  towards  the  end  of 
the  month.  The  perfect  insect, 
in  confinement,  invariably  appears 
early  in  May, — sometimes  at  the  end 
of  April.  It  seems  scarcely  possible 
that  this  spring  brood  of  moths  can  be 
the  parents  of  the  Autumnal  larvae, 
and  I cannot  help  strongly  suspecting 
that,  like  Virgaureata,  there  is  an 
intermediate  summer  brood,  the  larvae 
of  which  feed  upon  some  other  plant. 
I have  never  yet  been  able  to  obtain 
eggs  of  this  insect  in  confinement, 
and  I never  took  the  perfect  insect 
till  the  day  before  yesterday, — Aug. 
19. — when  I found  a fine  female, 
sitting  upon  the  wall  of  a wooden 
house  near  a wood,  where  I am  in 
the  habit  of  taking  the  larva  in  Sep- 
tember. I conceive  this  to  be  an 
individual  of  the  summer  brood. 
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Upon  going  on  to  the  wood,  and 
examining  the  unexpanded  flower 
buds  of  the  Angelica  I found  eggs  of 
either  this  species  or  Trisignata. — 
Ibid,  August  21.  1862. 

Cidaria  Immanata.  About  the  end 
of  July,  my  friend  Mr.  D’Oiwille, 
bred  a very  fine  specimen  of  Cidaria 
Immanata  from  a larva  which  he  had 
taken  on  29th.  April,  feeding  on  wild 
strawberry  ( Fragariavesca.)  It  was 

then  very  small  indeed,  but  fed  up 
well,  and  became  very  like  the  variety 
of  the  larva  of  Cidaria  Russata  which 
has  no  red  spiracular  line, — being, 
according  to  Mr.  D’Orville’s,  des- 
cription, of  a yellowish  green  color, 
with  darker  green  dorsal  line,  and 
yellow  segmental  divisions,  and  fur- 
nished with  two  anal  points.  That 
there  might  be  no  doubt  about  the 
species,  the  moth  has  been  sent  to 
Mr.  II.  Doubleday,  and  he  pronounces 
it  to  be  undoubtedly  Immanata , and 
tells  us  it  is  the  only  bred  specimen  of 
that  species  he  has  ever  seen. 

I see  by  my  note-book  that  I had 
several  larvae  of  Russata  brought  me 
this  spring, — that  is,  from  the  middle 
of  March  to  the  middle  of  April, 
which  had  been  found  feeding  on  dock 
and  other  low  plants,  but  these  were 
then  nearly  full  grown,  and  were, 
many  of  them,  changed  to  pupae  by 
the  time  Mr.  D’Orville,  found  his 
little  larva,  and  the  moths  from  them 
all  appeared  during  the  second  fort- 
night of  May, — Immanata,  of  course, 
at  that  time,  still  continuing  to  feed 
in  the  larva  state.  I should  not  bo 


surprised  if  it  is  found  that  the  eggs 
of  Immanata,  though  « laid  in  the 
Autumn,  do  not  hatch  till  next  spring, 
and  that,  in  this  respect,  it  resembles 
its  congeners  Prunata,  Testata  and 
Populata,  which,  — as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes, — remain  in  the  egg  till 
March  or  April. 

Any  how, — I think  Mr.  D’Orville 
has  given  us  a clue  which  may  lead, 
next  spring,  to  this  species  becoming 
better  known,  in  its  earlier  stages 
than  it  seems  to  be  at  present. 

As  to  its  food, — it  can  scarcely  be 
confined  to  one  plant : probably,  like 
Russata,  it  is  polyphagous,  but  the 
chief  thing  to  be  noted  is  the  time  of 
its  appearance  as  a larva,  and  this 
would  seem  to  be  the  end  of  April, 
and  the  greater  part  of  May, — the 
very  time  when  the  first  brood  of 
Russata  is  on  the  wing,  in  the  perfect 
state. 

May  I be  allowed  to  append  to  this 
note,  an  appeal  for  eggs  or  larvae, 
(wanted  for  figuring)  of  Cidaria 
Psitticata,  Corylata  and  Sagittata. 

If  any  one  will  kindly  supply  me 
with  any  of  these  species,  I will 
gladly  pay  all  expenses  of  postage, 
and  make  him  the  best  return  in  my 
power.  J.  IIellins,  Exeter , August 
18.  1802. 

• 

Doings  in  the  South. — Perhaps  it 
may  be  interesting  to  your  readers 
to  know  a little  about  what  is  going 
on  in  the  South.  During  the  last 
month  I have  taken  Z.  Putrescem 
rather  freely,  ns  well  as  T.  Interjecta. 
J.  Obelisca  is  just  beginning  to  make 
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its  appearance.  I have  only,  at 
present,  taken  two.  In  July  and  the 
beginning  of  August  I took  A.  Luni- 
gera,  Lucernea,  and  L.  Conigera, 
besides  many  other  common  things. 
During  June  and  the  early  part  of 
July,  I succeeded  in  taking  three  H. 
Peltigera, — an  insect  which  has  never, 
I think,  occurred  in  this  locality 
before, — also  a few  U.  Marginata, 
D.  Conspersa  etc.  Earlier  on  I took 
a beautiful  specimen  of  I).  Livornica 
in  the  same  way  as  I tookthose  named 
iin  the  “ Intelligencer  ” two  years 
back, — viz,  flying  over  white  Nar- 
'.eissus  flowers. — R.  M.  Stewart,  3, 
Park  Place , Torquay,  Aug . 25,  1862. 


COLEOPTERA. 


Setting  of  Coleoptera.  I,  for  one, 
beg  to  thank  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morris 
for  “ first  words  ” on  this  important 
subject  of  setting;  a subject  which, 
combined  with  perfect  preservation,  is 
a matter  of  the  very  first  importance 
to  all  Entomologists. 

I am  but  a tyro  in  these  pursuits, 
and  therefore,  if  I do  not  acquiesce  in 
the  plan  suggested  by  your  correspon- 
dent, of  cutting  the  card  to  fit  the 
insect  before  it  is  mounted,  it  may 
arise  from  my  want  of  greater  ex- 
perience. “With  good  scissors,  the 
cutting  out  of  a large  number  of  cards 
to  any  size  or  pattern,  need  involve  no 
very  great  amount  of  time,  or  of 
patience,  but,  I should  like  to  enquire 
how  these  cards,  cut  to  fit,  are  to  be 
kept,  at  least  something  near  flat, 
while  drying,  without  having  un- 


sightly pin  holes.  Again,  there  are 
many  specimens  of  beetles  that  will 
persist  in  dying  with  such  a fixed 
determination  in  them,  to  resist  to 
the  utmost  the  operation  of  setting, 
that,  keep  them  to  relax  as  long  as 
you  safely  can,  yet  their  joints 
will  suffer  fracture  sooner  than 
will  their  muscles  yield.  One  may 
drag  these  stubborn  customers  about 
the  card  until  time  and  patience  are 
alike  well  nigh  exhausted,  before 
they  are  anything  like  “ well  set,’ 
and  then  they  are  probably  in  quite 
a contrary  position  on  the  card  to 
those  previously  set.  How  such 
specimens  as  these,  and  they  are 
far  too  numerous,  can  be  nicely 
centred  on  cards  previously  cut  to  fit, 
my  experience  does  not  enable  me  to 
conceive. 

I hope  some  generous  Coleopterist 
will  take  up  the  subject,  and  give  us 
in  full  that  which  Mr.  Wollaston 
admits  space  did  not  permit  of  his 
doing.  E.  W.  Broderick,  Hyde,  Isle 
of  Wight,  August,  20.  1862. 

I have  a number  of  Scaphidium, 
4 — Maculatum  and  Tliymalus  lim- 
batus, — unset,  fresh  specimens,  which 
I shall  be  glad  to  give  to  any  one 
sending  me  one  penny  postage  stamp, 
to  prepay  postage.  No  box  will  be 
required.  I wish  this  to  be  under- 
stood as  a perfectly  unconditional 
offer. — W.  Farren,  10  Rose  Crescent, 
Cambridge,  August  19.  1862. 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  S.  S.  York. — We  cannot  read 
your  name. 
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LAEV AE. 


During  tlie  Interregnum  between 
the  ‘Intelligencer’  and  the  ‘Entomol- 
ogist’ several  interesting  facts  have 
been  brought  prominently  forward 
with  respect  to  the  management  of 
larvae  and  pupae.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  interesting  to  your  readers,  and 
advantageous  to  the  race  of  larvae  if  I 
briefly  allude  to  them. 

It  was  stated  at  one  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Northern  Entomological  Society 
that  if  a little  sugar  be  dissolved  in 
the  water,  used  to  keep  fresh  the  food 
of  caterpillars  the  result  will  be  seen 
in  the  increased  size  and  healthiness  of 
the  feeders.  If  true  this  is  a singular 
fact.  Can  it  be  so  ? 

Some  important  observations  have 
been  made  on  the  diseases  of  larvae. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  if  fed 
on  the  young  juicy  leaves  growing  at 
the  end  of  the  twigs  of  their  food- 
plants  they  are  generally  afflicted  with 
diarrhoea,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
larvae  forced,  when  half  grown,  to 
change  their  kind  of  food  [as  from  oak 
to  elm]  should  be  injured_by  the  new 
diet,  but  it  is  certainly  singular  that 
their  health  should  be  affected  by 
their  food  being  gathered  from  a tree 
to  which  they  were  not  accustomed, 
although  of  precisely  the  same 
species.  Yet  it  is  positively  asserted 
that  even  this  is  likely  to  produce 
disease. 

These  facts  would  tend  to  show  that 
much  hitherto  accounted  inexplicable 
in  the  economy  of  larva),  and  simply 
produced  by  a combination  of  acci- 


dental circumstances,  is  really  pro- 
duced by  the  most  fixed  and  invariable 
rules.  How  many  of  the  cases  of 
extraordinary  mortality  among  them, 
may  have  been  caused  by  an  unfor- 
tunate supply  of  food,  gathered  from 
an  unaccustomed  tree ! And  if  these 
two  statements  can  both  be  established 
by  facts,  how  great  a benefit  have  the 
gentleman  who  have  made  them  be- 
stowed on  the  Entomological  public! 

The  latter  of  the  two  facts  can  only 
have  been  arrived  at,  as  the  result  of 
very  careful  and  exact  observation, — 
and  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  reward  that  is  sure  to 
follow  such  painstaking  study. 

The  former  fact  is  doubtless  the 
most  astonishing,  as  it  teaches  us  that 
in  order  to  bring  insect  life  to  perfec- 
tion, somthing  is  wanted  beyond  the 
ordinary  resources  of  nature,  while 
the  latter  is,  in  no  way  surprising, 
but  simply  indicative  of  tho  labours 
of  a careful  naturalist. 

Does  not  the  theory  of  the  condi- 
ition  of  food  when  eaten  by  the  larva, 
producing  its  effect  in  the  perfect 
insect,  border  on  the  domain  of 
Chemistry  ? IIow  far  is  it  safe  to 
apply  this  principle?  What  would 
be  the  effect  of  artificially  preparing 
the  food  in  other  ways  ? And  would 
the  result  be  confined  to  an  increase 
or  diminution  of  the  size  of  tho  insect 
so  fed  ? or  would  it  extend  to  a vari- 
ation in  form  or  in  colour  ? 

These  are  all  questions  that  may 
fairly  bo  usked,  but  which  can  only 
bo  satisfactorily  answered  by  many 
and  careful  experiments. 
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OUR  CIRCULATION. 

[ We  have  very  great  pleasure  in 
publishing  the  following  letter  received 
from  the  Rev.  F.  0.  Morris ..] 

Sir, 

If  you  -will  send  some  circulars  of 
the  “Entomologist”  I will  distribute 
them  among  my  correspondents  to  the 
best  advantage  I can. 

The  publication  of  this  note,  may, 
I hope,  produce  you  a similar  offer 
from  others,  and  I trust  you  will 
soon  have  a very  large  circulation.” 

I am, 

Yours  Truly, 

F.  0.  Morris. 
Numburnholme  Rectory  Aug.  25.  1862 


The  Weekly  Entomologist  may  be 
obtained  of  Mr.  T.  Blackburn, 
Bowdon,  Cheshire,  by  post,  price 
Three  Shillings  and  Three  Pence 
per  quarter,  prepaid. 

Remittances  should  be  sent  in  Post 
Office  Orders  or  Stamps. 


Those  who  make  any  discovery,  or 
:apture  of  a rare  species,  or  observa- 
ion  of  general  interest,  are  requested 
o communicate,  at  once,  a notice  of 
he  same,  to  Mr.  T.  Blackburn, 

I lowdon,  Cheshire. 


All  communications  to  be  addressed 
o Mr.  T.  Blackburn,  Boivdon, 
Cheshire.  No  notice  will  be  taken  of 
nonymous  communications. 


CHARGE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A few  Advertisements  will  be  in- 
serted, on  the  last  page  of  the  Weekly 
Entomologist,  subject  to  the  following 
charges : — 

s.  d. 

Under  half  a column....  1 0 

Above  half  a column,  ] 9 q 

but  under  a column,  j 

Above  a column,  but  ) ^ g 

under  a page j 

Correspondents  will  therefore  please 
enclose  stamps  for  these  amounts 
when  they  send  notices  which  belong 
to  the  heading  “Advertisements.” 


Complete  in  Two  Vols.,fcp.8vo,  cloth,  price  10s, 

A MANUAL  of  BEITISII  BUT- 
TERFLIES and  MOT  HS.  By  H.  T. 
Stainton,  e.l.s.  Editor  of  ‘The  En- 
tomologist’s Annual.’ 

This  work  contains  descriptions 
of  nearly  2000  species,  interspersed 
with  observations  on  their  peculiar- 
ities and  times  of  appearance,  &c.  and 
is  illustrated  with  more  then  200 
woodcuts.  London : John  Yan  Yoorst, 
1,  Paternoster  Bow. 


In  the  Press,  ivill  be  published  about 
October, 

A MANUAL  OF 

EUROPEAN  BUTTERFLIES. 

On  the  plan  of  Stainton’s  “ Man- 
ual of  British  Butterflies  and 
Moths.”  With  plate.  Price  Five 
Shillings. 

By  W.  F.  KIBBY, 

Detailed  Prospectus  on  application 
to  W.  E.  Kirby,  care  of  Messrs 
Williams  and  Norgate,  14  Henrietta 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.  C. 
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THE  INSECT  HUNTERS, 

By  EDWARD  NEWMAN,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S., 

LATE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

I have  written  this  little  book  expressly  for  those  who  do  not  pretend  to 
consider  themselves  experienced  naturalists.  I do  not  assume  any  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  learner,  but  begin  at  the  begiuning,  and  attempt  to  educate 
the  reader  up  to  the  point  of  understanding  my  more  complete  and  extended 
‘ Familiar  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Insects ; ’ indeed  I am  not  altogether 
without  a hope  that  some  will  consider  this  inexpensive  and  unassuming  book 
a sufficient  Introduction  to  the  Science. — Edward  Newman. 

“Unrivalled  as  a First- Book  in  Entomology. — The  late  William  Spence,  F.R.S., 
one  of  the  Authors  of  the  celebrated  '■Introduction  to  Entomology.' 

In  the  ‘ Insect  Ilunters,’  by  Mr.  Newman,  the  author  has  brought  together,  in  a very 
pleasing  way,  a great  deal  of  really  good  entomological  matter,  bearing  upon  the  habits,  the 
economy  and  classification  of  insects.  I can  strongly  recommend  it  to  young  persons 
who  wish  to  obtain  sound  entomological  information  ; and  the  kindly  tone  in  which  the  work 
is  written  is  deserving  of  mucli  commendation.” — Address  of  William  Wilson  Saunders, 
Esq.,  to  the  Entomological  Society  of  London,  Anniversary  Meeting,  1858. 

“ This  is  the  first  hook  from  any  author  who  understands  the  art  of  teaching  Natural 
History  pleasantly.’’ — Report  of  the  Northern  Entomological  Society. 

“ We  know  of  no  volume  that  contains  so  much  information  in  so  small  a compass  on  the 
habits  and  economy  of  insects.” — Natural  History  Review,  Edited  by  A.  H.  Holiday,  Esq. 

“ Undoubtedly  the  best  and  most  useful  of  Mr.  Newman’s  entomological  works.” — 
H.  T.  Slainton,  Esq.,  Entomologist' s Annual  for  1858. 

“ There  is  a capital  chapter  on  Metamorphosis,  and  The  families  in  all  the  orders  have 
their  prominent  characteristics  concisely  yet  emphatically  set  forth.  * * * * 

For  the  young  who  have  not  their  attention  drawn  to  Entomology  we  think  this  an 
admirable  book,  one  that  a parent  might  give  to  his  child  without  any  fear  that  the  con- 
tents were  not  strictly  true.” — Entomologist' s Weekly  Intelligencer. 

“ The  descriptions  are  accurate,  and  the  author  is  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  on 
which  he  writes.” — Athenaeum. 

“ The  conception  of  this  little  work  is  novel,  and  its  execution  excellent.  It  is  likely  to 
extend  very  widely  the  knowledge  of  Entomology.  * * * We  have,  in  a small 

compass  and  in  the  most  captivating  and  easy  form,  all  the  information  that  is  really 
essential  to  the  study  of  Entomology.” — Literary  Gazette. 

“ This  is  a little  unassuming  book,  addressed  by  an  experieneed  naturalist  to  an  intelligent 
child,  whom  he  leads  by  the  hand  through  lanes,  woods  and  meadows,  showing  her  the  living 
objects  ofhis  lessons,  and  explaining,  in  language  adapted  to  childhood  and  youth,  the 
habits  and  characters  of  each.  We  are  spared  all  those  unintelligible  technical  explana- 
tions to  which  children  will  scarcely  ever  listen  with  patience,  and  which  they  never 
remember.”  — The  Friend. 

“ This  work  forms  a complete  introduction  to  the  science  of  Entomology,  written  in  clear 
and  graceful  language.” — Kentish  and  Surrey  Mercury. 

Price  2s.  fid., 

Address,  “ John  Van  Voorst ; Paternoster  Row,  London. 


Printed  for  the  Altrincham  mid  Dowdon  Entomological  Society  by  Thomas  Hai.shaw 
ani>  Son,  :>2,  Church  Street,  Altrincham,  in  the  County  of  Chester.  — Saturday 
August  an.  inns. 
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COLLECTORS  AND  ENTOMOLOGISTS. 


0'  difference  of  opinion 

^ prevails  as  to  tlie  propriety 

of  designating  all  Collectors  of  In- 
sects Entomologists.  There  are 
some  who  hold  that  no  one  who 
confines  himself  to  the  study  of  a 
single  order,  has  a right  to  the  title. 
Some,  on  the  other  hand,  would  feel 
very  much  hurt  at  being  styled 
Collectors,  because  they  are  merely 
Lepidopterists.  Others  again,  never 
even  care  to  claim  the  name  of  Ento- 
mologist. Their  professed  object  in 
collecting,  is  not  to  stu<}y  insects,  or 
even  to  classify  them,  but  simply  to 
make  a display  for  their  mantel- 
pieces, to  gratify  their  ideas  of  the 
beautiful,  or  to  give  them  something 
to  do  when  they  have  nothing  el*  to 
employ  their  time.  And  yet,  this  lat- 
ter class  of  Collectors  are  often  no  less 
ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  their  game, 
than  the  most  scientific  Entomologist, 
and  their  success  in  capturing  rare 
species  is  sometimes  most  signally  re- 
markable. Now  we  are  not  of  opinion 
that,  to  deserve  the  title  of  Entomol- 
ogist, it  is  at  all  indispensable  that  a 
man  should  collect  all  orders  of 
Insects.  For  the  term  Entomologist 


expresses  nothing  more  than  that 
a man  is  a student  of  Insects ; and 
does  not,  or  need  not,  even  imply  that 
he  is  a Panentomologist, — if  we  may 
coin  the  word.  And,  indeed,  so 
short  is  time,  and  so  vast  is  Nature, 
that  a man  has  a far  better  chance  of 
benefiting  Science  and  of  acquiring 
for  himself  substantial  acquaintance 
with  her  facts,  if  he  confines  himself 
to  a single  order,  or  perhaps  to  a 
single  group,  than  if  he  tries  to  cram 
the  universe  into  a place  that  was 
never  meant  to  hold  it,  namely,  the 
very  limited  space  inclosed  by  the 
circumference  of  his  pericranium. 

It  is  true,  that  the  number  of  Dip- 
terists  and  ETymenopterists,  is  lamen- 
tably small  as  compared  with  that  of 
Lepidopterists  ; and  the  Hemipterist, 
the  Orthopterist  and  the  Homoptcrist 
are  of  a still  more  isolated  occurrence. 

. But  is  that  because  Lepidopterists 
are  too  many,  or  because  students  of 
other  orders  are  too  few?  At  the 
same  time,  far  be  it  from  us  to  find 
fault  with  those,  whose  minds  are 
large  and  expansive  enough  to 
embrace  the  whole  marvellous  econ- 
omy of  Insect  creation.  Ear  be  it 
from  us  to  blame  them,  but  further 
still,  to  commend  that  third  class  of 
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collectors,  which  we  have  alluded  to 
above,  and  in  a former  number. 

Sometimes,  we  know,  and  we  re- 
joice to  know,  the  mere  Butterfly- 
catcher  and  chimney-piece.ornamenter 
becomes  eventually  a real  Naturalist, 
but  how  often,  alas,  do  we  see  him, 
while  greedy  enough  in  amassing  a 
collection,  and  as  mercenary  as  a Jew 
in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow-col- 
lectors, utterly  indifferent  at  the 
same  time,  to  anything  but  the  sur- 
face-beauty of  his  Insects,  and  as 
ignorant  as  he  is  regardless  of  Scien- 
tific facts.  And  now  a parting  word 
to  all  collectors  throughout  the  king- 
dom. To  the  Universal  Entomologist 
we  would  say  “ Made  virtute ,” — Go 
in  and  win ; your  undertaking  is 
glorious  indeed ; may  time  and 
strength  not  fail  your  cause;  but, 
withal,  look  charitably  on  your  less 
ambitious  brethren.  They  may  be 
working  as  hard,  and  as  scientifically 
as  yourself ; do  not  then  dub  them 
Insect-exterminators  and  enemies  to 
Entomology,  because  their  theory 
and  method  of  collecting  is  not  the 
same  as  your  own.  To  the  Lcpidop- 
terist  or  other  students  of  one  order, 
we  would  say,  do  not  fall  into  the 
error  of  regarding  your  favourite  order 
as  the  only  one  worthy  of  attention, 
but  if  you  study  no  other,  let  it  bo 
because  you  think  you  are  doing  the 
cause  of  science  more  real  service,  by 
studying  one  thing,  and  studying  it 
well.  Lastly,  we  would  call  on 
every  mere  collector  who  may  chance 
to  see  our  pages,  to  cease  from  pro- 


faning the  temple  of  Nature,  by  a 
wanton  and  aimless  sacrifice  of  Insect 
life,  and  show  himself  deserving  of 
the  name  of  Naturalist. 


The  Weekly  Entomologist  may  be 
obtained  of  Mr.  T.  Blackburn, 
Bowdon,  Cheshire,  by  post,  price 
Three  - Shillings  and  Three  Pence 
per  quarter,  prepaid. 

Remittances  should  be  sent  in  Post 
Office  Orders  or  Stamps. 


Those  who  make  any  discovery,  or 
capture  of  a rare  species,  or  observa- 
tion of  general  interest,  are  requested 
to  communicate,  at  once,  a notice  of 
the  same,  to  Mr.  T.  Blackburn, 
Bowdon,  Cheshire. 


All  communications  to  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  T.  Blackburn,  Boicdon, 
Cheshire.  No  notice  will  be  taken  of 
anonymous  cornmunications. 
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A few  Advertisements  will  be  in- 
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Doings  at  Sherwood  Forest. — On 
Wednesday,  August  20tli.  in  com- 
pany with  my  friend  the  Rev.  Sir  C. 
R.  Lighton,  Bart,  I made  a little 
expedition  to  Sherwood  Forest,  to  try 
and  capture  F.  Fulvago.  My  expe- 
dition however,  had  I been  alone, 
would  have  prematurely  terminated 
at  the  interesting  town  of  Derby,  for, 
upon  presenting  a £10  note  at  the 
booking  office,  I was  informed  by  the 
ticket  issuer,  with  the  utmost  nonch- 
alance, that  they  could  not,  and  would 
not  take  a Bank  of  England  note ! 

My  companion  fortunately  had  gold 
and  I was  enabled  to  proceed ; but  he 
exercised  a tyrannous  sway  over  me 
in  consequence,  threatening,  if  I was 
not  amenable  to  his  authority,  to 
leave  me  at  some  Station,  with  the 
£10.  note  in  my  pocket.  We  arrived 
at  Edwinstowe,  a pretty  little  village 
bordering  the  Forest,  about  4.  p.m. 
In  the  stables  of  the  inn  at  Worksop, 
we  boxed  some  fine  Farinalis,  which 
we  both  wanted.  On  our  way  from 
Worksop  to  Edwinstowe  we  picked 
up  some  larvae  of  Absynthiata  and 
Centaureata  off  ragwort.  I also  found 
one  larva  of  a Euphithccia  on  the 
common  toadflax.  I did  not  recog- 
nize it,  but  it  is  probably  only  Casti- 
gata.  The  road  lies  through  the 
“ Dukeries,”  so  called  from  the 
property  belonging  to  the  Dukes  of 
Newcastle  and  Portland.  There  is,  I 
am  sure,  some  splendid  hunting 
ground  here,  about  three  miles  from 
Worksop,  but  we  could  not  stop  to 
try  it.  On  Wednesday  evening  we 
sugared.  As  I have  already  stated, 


our  ostensible  object  was  Fulvago, 
but  I may  as  well  state  at  once,  that 
we  did  not  see  the  ghost  of  one.  I 
think  we  were  too  early,  as  the  last 
week  in  August,  and  the  beginning 
of  September  are,  I think,  the  best 
time  for  it,  and  the  allied  species. 

However,  we  were  not  particular, 
and  my  companion  took  a fine  series 
of  Pyramidea,  which  he  wanted  for 
his  cabinet.  This  was  the  only 
species  we  saw  at  sugar,  and  the 
next  night,  we  saw  “ nothing,” 
which  latter,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
insect  one  generally  does  see  at  sugar, 
we  took,  however,  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  C.  Graminis  on  the  wing.  I 
had  not  seen  the  insect  alive  for 
fifteen  years.  The  next  morning  we 
tried  a little  digging,  but  as  there 
are  very  few  trees  about,  we  soon 
gave  it  up,  and  went  into  the  forest. 
Here  we  devoted  our  energies,  for  the 
rest  of  the  day,  to  beating  for  larvae. 
Among  others  we  took  Dromedarius, 
Falcataria,  Leporina,  Myrtilli,  Punc- 
taria,  Pendularia,  Nanata,  Minutata, 
&c.  Jn  the  evening  we  tried  sugar 
again,  with  the  success  already 
named.  I took  however  a specimen 
of  S.  Anomala  flying.  I had  never 
taken  one  before.  “We  were  obliged 
to  return  home,  the  next  day,  and 
though  we  had  failed  in  the  imme- 
diate object  of  our  expedition,  we 
thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  The  weather 
was  beautiful,  and  the  grand  old 
Forest  is  a glorious  place.  I can,  by 
no  means  omit  to  mention  the  very 
kind  and  obliging  assistance  we  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Tudsbury  and  his 
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two  sons,  who  are  first-rate  wood 
carvers  and  Entomologists. — Joseph 
Greene,  Gulley  Rectory,  Derby, 
August  28.  1862. 


Capture  of  V.  Cardui,  Yesterday 
I captured  a fine  fresh  specimen  of 
the  Painted  Lady  Butterfly — Vanessa 
cardui  on  the  road  side  near  the  end 
of  the  Brant  Wood  overhanging  this 
village.  It  is  tho  first  I ever  saw  in 
this  parish,  and  also  the  first  I have 
seen  anywhere  for  the  last  eight  or 
nine  years ; having  about  that  time 
seen  and  taken  two  between  Naffer  ton 
and  Driffield.  I belive  I saw  others 
there  and  then.  IIevd.  E.  0 Morris, 
Nunburnholme  Rectory,  llayton,  York, 
August  28.  1862. 

Captures  at  the  Lewisham  Lamps. — 

On  Saturday  August  23.  1862.  I 
went  with  my  brother,  Mr.  T.  Black- 
bum,  to  see  Mr.  Stainton  at  Lewisham 
in  his  Entomological  room,  “ up  to  his 
neck  ” in  Tinea,  if  he  will  excuse  me 
the  expression.  During  the  evening, 
I perceived  that  the  lamps  were  prov- 
ing very  attractive  to  sundry  Noctuce, 
which  kept  careering  impatiently 
about  the  window,  and  discovered  an 
enterprising  specimen  of  A.  Poly- 
dactyla  seated  on  the  glass,  inside. 

When  I reached  Lewisham  Station 
to  jrwait  the  train  for  London  Bridge, 
I resolved  to  give  the  station  lamps  a 
cursory  examination.  I had  no  net, 
and  was,  therefore,  at  a great  dis- 
advantage. I had  not  however  been 
two  minutes  at  work  before  I succeeded 


in  taking  what  I have  never  before  seen 
alive, — viz,  Camptogramma  Gemmaria 
B.  Rerla  was  common  enough.  C. 
Unidentaria  also  occurred,  and  several 
large  iftmowos-looking  insects,  which 
dashed  wildly  about,  in  company 
with  P Comitata,  confirmed  me  in 
the  opinion  that  the  Lewisham  neigh- 
bourhood is  very  productive  in  “ light” 
insects.  These  lines  may  prove  useful 
as  a hint  to  some  London  Entomol- 
ogist.— J.  B.  Blackburn. 


EXCHANGE. 


Birds’  Eggs  wanted  for  Coleoptera. 
— I have  duplicates  of  the  following 
Coleoptera  and  many  others  which  I 
shall  be  glad  to  exchange  for  neatly 
preserved  birds’  eggs : 

Cychrus  rostratus, 

Carabus  arvensis, 

,,  violaceus, 

Nebria  nivalis, 

Elaphrus  cuprous, 

,,  multipunctatus, 

Anchomenus  Junceus, 

,,  marginatus, 

Pterostichus  melanarius, 

Pcecilus  lepidus, 
llarpalus  attenuatus, 

Treclius  lapidosus, 

Bembidium  guttula, 

Colymbetes  bistriatus, 

„ cxoletus, 

Agabus  maculatus, 

,,  affinis, 

Hydroporus  1 2 — pustulatus, 

,,  Davisii, 

Gyrinus  ruinutus, 
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Hydrobius  fuscipes, 

Melolontha  hippocastani, 

Meloe  brevicollis, 

Rhagium  bifasciatum, 
Chrysomela  sanguinolenta, 
Atopa  cervina, 

Phcedon  fastuosa, 

Necrophorus  mortuorum, 

Thos.  G.  Bishop,  6,  Dixon  Street, 
Glasgow  August  26.  1862. 

Hydrocampa  Rivulalis.  Dup. — In 
August  1858,  I took  a male  speci- 
men of  what  I tbink  must  be  this 
species,  and  in  August  1859,  I took 
two  more  specimens, — one  male,  and 
one  female,  I bad  always  considered 
them  local  varieties  of  M.  Stagnalis, 
until  I saw  Professor  Zeller’s  com- 
munication in  No.  1 of  tbe  “ Ento- 
mologist.”' The  female  is  much 
larger  than  tbe  male,  but  is  quite  as 
white,  and  the  markings  of  both  are 
very  indistinct.  Tbe  locality  is  just 
such  a one  as  that  described  by  Pro- 
fesser  Zeller, — viz,  a broad  ditch, 
and  the  specimens  were,  like  those 
he  captured,  flying  amongst  the  other 
Hydrocampce. — W.  Peest,  6,  Castle- 
gate,  York,  August  30.  1862. 

Cidaria  Immanata. — I have  just 
read  the  interesting  observations  of 
the  Rev.  J.  Hellins,  on  the  larva  of 
Cidaria  Immanata,  in  the  last 
“ Weekly  Entomologist.”  At  the 
beginning  of  August  last,  I was  in  a 
wood,  or  rather  plantation  where  there 
is  a great  quantity  of  meadow  sweet,  j I 
have  always  had  an  idea  that  Borne 
Eupithecia  ought  to  feed  on  the  seeds 
of  this  plant,  but  I have  never  suc- 


ceeded in  finding  one.  As  I 'was 
walking  along  however,  I saw  a 
green  larva  among  the  seeds.  I took 
it  home  of  course,  and,  as  I did  not 
know  it,  I kept  it  separate.  The 
following  is  a verbatim  description, 
taken  from  my  note  book,  of  it  when 
full  grown;  "grass  green,  without 
any  markings.  The  back  is  paler, 
giving  the  appearance  of  a broad 
palish  grey  stripe,  through  the 
middle  of  which  runs  a dark  green 
line.  Segments  yellowish  ; two  anal 
points  long  and  slender.”  The 
above  description  it  will  be  seen, 
tallies  exactly  with  that  of  Mr. 
D’ Orville.  The  larva  was  full  fed, 
the  first  week  in  August.  It  spun  a 
thin  web  in  the  loose  gauze  on  the 
top  of  the  box,  and  turned  to  a bright 
green  pupa.  I felt  sure  that  I had 
something  unusual,  but,  in  a fort- 
night, it  produced  what  I call  Imma- 
nata. I may  be  wrong  as  to  the 
species,  but  I have  fortunately  kept 
the  specimen,  though,  in  my  indig- 
nation, I was  on  the  point  of  throw- 
ing it  away.  I see  that  Mr.  D’ Or- 
ville’s specimen  was  bred,  the  end  of 
July,  and  mine,  three  weeks  later, 
but  this  might  easily  occur. — Rev. 
Joseph  Geeene,  Doveridge,  Derby, 
August  30.  1862. 

Setting  of  Coleoptera. — I have, 
like  all  other  beginners,  had  great 
difficulty  in  acquiring  the  necessary 
neatness  in  the  setting  of  Coleoptera, 
and,  as  I think  a full  account  of  the 
method  I have  found  the  best,  may 
save  others  trouble,  I send  it. 
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first,  a few  words  about  collecting. 
Small  Staphglinidce  &c  should  always 
be  put  into  glass  tubes  [the  small  ones 
used  for  homaeopathic  medicines  are 
the  best]  which  must  be  quite  dry 
inside.  Besides  these  tubes,  the  Col- 
eopterist,  when  collecting,  should  be 
provided  with  two  wide-mouthed 
bottles, — one  large,  and  two  thirds 
filled  with  bruised  leaves  and  blotting 
paper ; into  this  should  be  put  all 
medium  and  large  sized  Geodephaga 
[ Cemara,  or  anything  larger]  and  all 
very  large  beetles  of  the  other  fam- 
ilies. The  other  wide  mouthed  bottle 
may  be  a smaller  one,  and  its  cork 
should  be  pierced  by  a quill,  one  end 
of  which  is  to  project  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  above  the  top  of 
the  cork,  the  other  end  about  an  inch 
into  the  bottle  which  should  contain  a 
small  quantity  of  laurel  leaves  and 
blotting  paper ; this  is  the  receptaclo 
for  those  beetles  which,  though  small, 
are  hard,  and  into  it*go  many  of  the 

insects  obtained  by  sweeping  [Aptons 
&c.] 

Next,  as  to  Killing  Coleoptera.  For 
this  purpose  water,  as  near  boiling  as 
possible,  should  be  used.  In  this  the 
tubes  containing  the  small  staphs  are 
to  be  held,  care  being  taken  that  no 
water  gets  into  them.  The  insects  in 
the  two  bottles  are  best  put  actually 
into  the  water,  and  directly  they  are 
dead,  should  be  taken  out,  and  trans- 
ferred to  a wet  rag,  on  which  they 
arc  to  remain  till  set,  caro  being 
taken  that  the  rag  is  not  allowed  to 
get  dry. 

Third.— Setting  Coleoptera. — For 


this  purpose,  gum,  prepared  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Wollaston’s  instructions 
is  to  be  used.  (According  to  my  ex- 
perience, however,  it  is  better,  not 
reduced  to  powder.)  Get  a piece  of 
cork  eight  or  ten  inches  square,  and 
pin  on  to  it  a strip  of  card  four  or 
five  inches  long,  and  wide  in  pro- 
portion to  the  insects  to  be  extended 
on  it.  Not  more  than  one  row  of 
beetles  is  to  be  set  out  on  each  strip. 
The  finest  needles  procurable  are 
necessary  for  the  very  small  insects, 
and  the  legs  should  be  brushed  out 
with  Sable’s  (not  Camel’s)  hair 
brushes ; the  card  used  should  be  the 
whitest  and  best  to  be  had. 

Small  Staphs  cannot  be  kept,  but 
must  be  set,  the  day  they  are  killed. 
W hen  Mr.  Broderick  mentions  beetles 
that  drag  across  the  card,  and  resist 
to  the  utmost  the  operation  of  setting, 
I dare  say  he  alludes  more  particu- 
larly to  the  small  weevils, — Apions, 
etc.  These  should  be  set,  if  possible 
the  day  after  being  killed,  when,  if 
the  antenna}  are  well  brushed  out, 
before  putting  the  insects  on  the  gum, 
no  difficulty  at  all  will  be  found  in 
accomplishing  the  operation  success- 
fully. Geodephaga,  and  most  other 
beetles,  may  be  kept  a much  longer 
time.  Tho  cards  should  most  cer- 
tainly not  bo  cut  out  until  after  tho 
insects  are  on  it,  and,  if  the  strips  of 
card  I have  described  bo  used,  tho 
labour  of  outting  out  will  be  very 
much  diminished.  The  management 
of  the  wet  rag  requires  a littlo  ex- 
perience, for,  if  kept  too  saturated, 
the  legs  and  antenna)  of  the  insect 
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are  easily  pulled  off,  while,  if  not 
kept  wet  enough,  they  will  become 
stiff. 

I think,  if  these  methods  are  used, 
no  difficulty  will  be  found  in  setting 
any,  except  the  most  minute  kinds 
of  beetles,  and  for  these,  only  pa- 
tience will  avail. 

If  there  is  any  point  I have  left 
unexplained,  I shall  be  very  happy 
to  answer  any  enquiries  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  give  any  assistance  in 
my  power. — D.  Sharp,  13,  Loudoun 
Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  London, 
August  30.  1862. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


Yorkshire  Naturalist' s Club. — The 
ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this 
clubwasheld  at  Mr.  Graham’s,  Market 
Street,  on  Tuesday,  August  12.  1862, 

E.  Smallwood  Esq.  in  the  chair,  Mr. 
Wakefield  exhibited  specimens  of  Pal- 
udina  vivipara,  from  the  river  Foss> 
near  York,  and  contrasted  them  with 
specimens  of  P.  Listeri,  long  known 
in  the  Clementhorpe  locality.  Mr. 
Prest,  exhibited  living  larvae  of  the 
three  British  species  of  Clostera,  in- 
cluding C.  Anachoreta.  He  also 
showed  a fine  series  of  the  following 
lepidoptera  : — G.  papilionaria,  L.  ver- 
naria,  P.  Bajularia,  E.  Orbicularia, 

F.  Carbonaria,  LL.  Marginata.  Mr. 
Hind,  exhibited  varieties  of  B.  rep- 
mdata,  M.  expolita,  P.  Geryon,  and 


several  micro-lepidoptera  new  to  the 
locality, — with  their  pupa-cases  in 
many  instances. 


Capture  of  C.  Xerampelina. 
I enclose  you  a notice  of  the  capture 
of  C.  Xerampelina  to  insert  in  the 
“ Entomologist.” 

On  the  27th.  of  August  my  brother 
and  I took  three  specimens  of  C. 
Xerampelina ; on  the  same  evening  my 
friend  Mr.  Robinson,  also  took  one. 

These  are  the  first  captures  of  the 
insect  in  this  locality  that  I have 
heard  of,  Messrs  Tiltman  and  N icholson 
have  been  taking  L.  Littoralis  upon 
the  Cumberland  coast,  for  the  first 
time,  as  the  species  has  not  been 
known  to  occur  there.  Mr.  Tiltman 
while  beating,  last  week,  for  larvae, 
captured  those  of  the  following 
insects. 

N.  Carmelita 
, Trepida 
, Chaonia 
C.  Ridens 
N.  Dictaeoides* 

This  is  very  late  for  the  above 
larvae,  but  no  doubt,  it  is  owing  to 
the  backwardness  of  the  season, 
George  Mawson,  Gill  House,  Cock- 
ermouth,  September  1.  1862. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

E.  B.  Leeds.  Exchange  lists  are 
inserted  free.  Yours  will  appear  next 
week. 

Several  communications  stand  over 
for  want  of  space. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Complete  in  Two  Vols.,  fcp.Svo,  cloth,  price  10«i 


W.  Farren,  10,  Rose  Crescent, 
Cambridge  has,  among  many  others, 
the  following  insects  in  fine  condition. 


s.  d. 

Diphthera  Orion 3 0 each. 

Nonagria  Ifelmanni ...  3 0 

Heliophobus  liispidus..  1 6 

Anticlea  sinunta  (bred)  1 6 

,,  berberata  (bred)  1 6 

Euplocamns  boleti  do  1 0 

N.  J3.  Lists  sent  on  application. 


A MANUAL  of  BRITISH  BUT- 
TERFLIES and  MOT  HS.  By  H.  T. 
Stainton,  f.l.s.  Editor  of  ‘The  En- 
tomologist's Annual.’ 

This  work  contains  descriptions 
of  nearly  2000  species,  interspersed 
with  observations  on  their  peculiar- 
ities and  times  of  appearance,  &c.  and 
is  illustrated  with  more  then  200 
woodcuts.  London  : John  Van  Voorst, 
1 , Paternoster  Row. 


NEW  WORKS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY, 


BY  THE  REV.  F.  0.  MORRIS,  B.  A-, 

» 

Rector  of  Nnnburnholme,  Yorkshire,  and  Chaplain  to  His.  Grace  the  Duke  of  Cleveland; 
Member  of  the  Ashmolean  Society  of  Oxford. 


Dedicated  by  Permission  to  the  Most  lion,  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  X.  O. 

President  of  the  Poyal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  of  Animals. 

ANECDOTES  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


Price  Five  Shillings  Foolscap  Octavo. 


Dedicated  by  Permission  to  the  lion.  Anne  Emma  Cavendish. 

RECORDS  OF  ANIMAL  SAGACITY  AND  CHARACTER. 

With  a Preface  on  the  Future  Existence  of  the  Animal  Creation. 

Price  6s.  Foolscap  Octavo. 


Dedicated  by  Permission  to  the  Right  lion.  Lady  Muncastek: 

A NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  MOTHS. 

With  accurate  Coloured  Figures  of  each  Species,  English  as  well  as  Latin  Names,  Dates  of 
Appearance,  List  of  Localities,  Food  of  Caterpillars,  Ac.  &c. 

Published  in  Monthly  Parts.  Each  Part  containing  Figures  of  upwards  of  Thirty  Species 
on  the  average  of  the  whole  work.  Price  Two  Shillings,  Royal,  Octavo, 

Tart  22  Now  Ready. 

London  : LONGMAN  and  CO.,  Paternoster-Row. 


Printed  for  the  Altrincham  and  Bowdon  Entomological  Homely  by  Thomas  Balshaw 

and  Mon,  32,  Church  Street,  Altrincham,  in  the  County  of  Chester. Saturday, 

August  30.  istW. 
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“ ENTOMA  QUIDQtilD  AGENT  NOSTRI  EST  FARRAGO  LIBELLI.” 


* 

No.  5.]  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13,  1862.  [Price  2d. 


LECTURES. 


O0*ME  few  months  since  it  was 
resolved  by  the  Bowdon  and 
Altrincham  Entomological  Society  to 
bring  the  subject  erf  Entomology, 
before  the  public. 

Accordingly,  one  of  the  members 
was  selected,  who  was  considered  well 
fitted  to  undertake  the  task,  and,  his 
consent  having  been  obtained,  to  de- 
liver a lecture  an  evening  was  ap- 
pointed and  his  intention  placarded  over 
the  town.  Grave  fears  were  entertained 
as  to  whether  the  subject  was  one 
likely  to  draw  a good  attendance,  and 
it  was  with  misgivings,  at  least,  that 
the  speakers  mounted  the  platform. 

These  misgivings  were  however  un- 
1 founded,  for  the  number  of  the 
audience  was  very  encouraging.  There 
were  more  than  a hundred  persons 
present,  including  several  schools  from 
the  neighbourhood. 

The  lecture  was  not  a scientific  one, 
il though  on  a scientific  subject,  but 
svas  merely  intended  to  excite  an 
nterest  in  the  subject,  and  so  prepare 
fie  way  for  its  systematic  study.  AY e 
ire  persuaded  that  few  could  go  away 
vithout  feeling  that  there  was  some 
eason,  after  all  in  these  Entomologists, 


and  something  worthy  of  notice  even 
in  the  smallest  insect. 

The  lecturer  endeavoured  to  expose 
the  prejudice  which  unfortunately 
seems  to  exist  against  the  study  of 
insects,  and  then,  in  simple  words, 
and  with  the  help  of  diagrams,  related 
a few  interesting  facts  in  Entomology, 
gave  a short  sketch  of  some  of  the 
principles  of  classification,  and  closed 
with  an  appeal  to  the  audience  to 
observe  the  truth  of  what  he  was 
telling  them,  in  the  woods  and  fields. 

There  is  nothing  like  giving  people 
a little  knowledge  to  excite  a thirst 
for  more. 

"We  are  induced  to  relate  these  facts 
in  our  pages  by  some  reflections  on  a 
leader  which  appeared  a week  or  two 
ago,  entitled  ‘Wanted  Entomologists. 
Space  forbade  us  then  publishing  our 
thoughts;  we  shall  do  so  now. 

If,  as  we  concluded  in  the  article 
referred  to  above,  there  is  a want  of 
Entomologists,  but  not  of  mere  collec- 
tors, it  behoves  every  true  student  of 
the  science  to  endeavour,  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  to  induce  others 
to  give  it  their  attention,  carefully 
measuring  at  the  same  time  the  course 
he  adopts  to  the  end. 

Why  arc  there  so  many  mere  collec- 
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tors?  It  is,  we  fear  a fact  that  many 
of  those  who  profess  to  he  Entomol- 
ogists, have  simply  had  in  view, — from 
the  time  when  their  interest  in  the 
subject  was  first  aroused, — the  forma- 
tion of  a large  collection.  The  reason  of 
this  is  obvious,  when  we  consider  the 
way  in  which  they  were  induced  to 
make  a commencement.  In  the  greater 
number  of  instances  it  was  because 
they  saw  a collection  belonging  to 
some  one  else,  and  being  struck  by  its 
beauty,  and  the  value  set  on  it  by  its 
owner,  they  resolved  to  form  one  for 
themselves.  They  gcthered  together 
specimens  j ust  as  many  gather  together 
a fortune,  merely  from  the  desire  to 
possess. 

Now  we  believe  that  this  is  not  the 
way  to  make  Entomologists.  “ What 
then,  is  the  way  ?”  may  very  naturally 
be  asked,  and  it  was  asking  ourselves 
this  question  that  suggested  to  our 
mind  the  lecture.  This,  we  believe  to 
be  one  means  not  likely  to  be  abused. 

Those  induced  to  pay  attention  to 
the  insect  world  by  the  lecture  alluded 
to  above,  would  be  attracted, — not 
because  insects  are  beautiful,  but 
because  they  are  interesting,  and  they 
wish  to  have  some  knowledge  of  their 
history  and  habits.  Could  not  other 
Societies  besides  the  Bowdon  and 
Altrincham  one,  take  the  same  means? 

We  are  persuaded  that  Entomol- 
ogists might  do  more  than  at  present 
they  do,  to  popularize,  and  extend 
tho  study  of  their  favourite  science, 
and  at  the  same  time  expose  the  world 
of  insects  to  no  danger  of  exter- 
mination. 


The  Weekly  Entomologist  may  be 
obtained  of  Mr.  T.  Blackburn, 
Bowdon,  Cheshire,  by  post,  price 
Three  Shillings  and  Three  Pence 
per  quarter,  prepaid. 

Remittances  should  be  sent  in  Post 
Office  Orders  or  Stamps. 


Those  who  make  any  discovery,  or 
capture  of  a rare  species,  or  observa- 
tion of  general  interest,  are  requested 
to  communicate,  at  once,  a notice  of 
the  same,  to  Mr.  T.  Blackbubn, 
Bowdon,  Cheshire. 


CHAEGE  FOE  ADVEETISEMENTS. 


A few  Advertisements  will  be  in- 
serted, on  the  last  page  of  the  Weekly 
Entomologist , subject  to  the  following 
charges : — 

s.  d. 

Under  half  a column — 1 0 

Above  half  a column,  | 2 0 

but  under  a column.  ) 

Above  a column,  but  j „ „ 

under  a page j 

Correspondents  will  therefore  please 
enclose  stamps  for  these  amounts 
when  they  send  notices  which  belong 
to  the  heading  “ Advertisements.” 


All  communications  to  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  T.  Blackhuun,  Bowdon,  i 
Cheshire.  No  notice  will  be  taken  of  . 
a no ny  m ous  common  iea  t ion s . 
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NO  TIME! 


Quis  tuler it  6racchost  de  seditione  gucerentes  ? 

Juvenal. 

Those  who  can  laugh  at  small  things,  one 
ancl  all, 

Show  that  their  minds  are  despicably  small. 

Anon. 

“No  time  ! No  time  ! the  man  of  business 
cries ; 

“ Ledger  and  Cash-book  claim  and  got  it  all  — 
“ No  time  to  dive  into  the  1 ologies  ’ ; 

“ No  time  for  aught  Entomological ! ” 

Besides,  he  views,  with  a contempt  sublime 
Those  Mono-maniaCs  who  victimize, 

And  call  it  scientific,  every  time, 

They  catch  a lot  of  ‘ little  butterflies  ’ ! 

Oh  ! Master  mind  ! Oh  ! "Wondrous  intuition 
If  ‘ little  butterflies ' are  quite  beneath  thee, 
What  is  becoming  to  thy  high  position  ? 
What  laurel  boughs  are  green  enough  to 
wreath  thee  ? 

Canst  thou  become  a patron  of  Astronomy  ? 
And  how  would  Sculpture  meet  thy  views 
superior  ? 

A certain  proof  stands  in  thy  physiognomy 
That  much  may  hide  under  a dull  exterior. 

I once  remember  to  have  heard  it  stated, 

As  an  undoubted  fact,  that  every  poet 
Feels  discontented  with  what  he’s  created 
Though  his  self-interest  may  refrain  to 
show  it. 

This  system  runs,  I fancy,  through  all  classes 
Wo  hate  our  own,  and  like  the  stylo  of  others, 
No  doubt  the  parson,  whose  discourse  sur. 
passes 

The  usual  length,  prefers  his  shorter  brothers. 

Tho  portrait-painter  too,  I should  suppose, 
Would,  if  ho  could,  become  a politician  ; 
While,  to  descend  a hit,  the  Roman  nose 
Looks,  with  a secret  envy  on  the  Greciau. 


And  here  I find  an  easy  explanation 
Of  that  assumption  of  superiority, 

Over  the  smaller  objects  of  Creation, 

Shown  by  this  egotistical  minority. 

The  man,  who  states  his  confident  conviction 
That  “ catching  butterflies  ’’  is  quite  below 
him, 

Never  foresees  the  necessary  infliction 
Of  tho  contempt  of  all  wise  men  who  hear 
him. 

For,  when  he  states  his  stern  disapprobation 
Of  small  things,  in  a scientific  view, 

He’s  issuing  a sort  of  proclamation, 

That  his  own  mind  has  narrow  limits  too. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


Bowdon  and  Altrincham  Entom- 
ological Society. 

On  Thursday  September  4.  1862.  a 
public  meeting  was  held,  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  Second  Anniversary  of  the 
above  Society,  in  the  British  School 
Boom,  Ashley  Boad,  Bowdon.  The 
proceedings  commenced  at  7-30  p.  m, 
when,  in  spite  of  the  rain  which  was 
descending  very  steadily,  a consider- 
able audience  was  assembled. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Bev.  J.  T. 
Whitehead,  [Ainsworth]  Dr.  Morell, 
was  moved  into  the  chair ; the  former 
gentleman  being  detained  by  sudden 
indisposition. 

The  Chairman  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings with  some  ablo  remarks, 
tending  to  show  the  innumerable 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  scien- 
tific pursuits,  and  particularly  from 
Entomology 
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He  then  called  upon  Hr.  Elkanah 
Armitage,  Sec.  to  read  the  report  for 
the  past  year.  The  report  is  too  long 
for  insertion,  but  it  was  universally 
considered  to  evince  great  prosperity. 

The  Annual  Address  to  the  members 
of  the  Society  was  then  delivered  by 
Mr.  T.  Blackburn,  at  tho  conclusion 
of  which  the  Chairman  called  upon 
Mr.  T.  Geldart  to  propose  the  first 
resolution,  in  doing  which  the  last 
named  gentleman  made  some  appro- 
priate remarks.  The  resolution  was 
“ that  the  report  just  read  by  the 
Secretary  be  adopted,  printed,  and 
circulated.”  It  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Martin  Geldart,  and  carried  unan- 
imously. 

In  response  to  the  call  of  the  Chair- 
man, the  Rev.  Joseph  Greene,  M.  A, 
author  of  “ Pupa-digging,”  rose  to 
propose  the  second  resolution,  viz — 
“ that  this  meeting  sympathises  with 
the  Bowdon  and  Alti’incham  Entom- 
ological Society  in  its  endeavours  to 
extend  and  improve  the  knowledge  of 
Entomology,”  and  introduced  it  with 
some  able  remarks.  It  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  F.  Kenderdine  of  Manchester. 

The  proceedings  were  terminated 
by  Mr.  C.  Worthington,  proposing 
and  Mr.  J.  Kingsley,  seconding  a vote 
of  thanks  to  tho  Chairman  for  the 
able  manner  in  which  he  had  con- 
ducted the  meeting. 

Iu  the  course  of  his  remarks  Mr. 
Kingsley,  complimented  tho  Society 
on  their  success  in  establishing  tho 
1 Weekly  Entomologist.,’  and  appealed 


to  the  meeting  to  give  its  support  to 
that  periodical. 

At  the  close  of  the  proceedings  an 
exhibiton  of  insects  was  made  by  the 
members,  consisting  of  the  following 
families  and  orders,  Coleoptcra  by  Mr. 
C.  Worthington,  Rhopulocera  and 
Geometrina  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Geldart, 
Sphingina  by  Mr.  /.  Armitage,  Noc- 
tuidee  and  Orthosidcc  by  Mr.  T. 
Blackburn. 


YOEK  ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 


The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
the  2nd.  inst.  at  the  residence  of  the 
President,  the  Rev.  Canon  Hey,  who 
exhibited  Caralus  Clathratus , recently 
taken  by  him  in  Ireland,  besides  many 
rare  species  of  Coleoptcra  contained 
in  his  cabinet.  Mr.  Prest  exhibited 
Anthophagus  Alpinus,  B.  Lunatus, 
Endomychius  Coccineus,  and  the 
following  Lepidoptera, — Cymatophora 
Ocularis  taken  near  Worcester,  Leu- 
cania  Phragmitidis  taken  near  London, 
Coleophora  Mellilotclla  &c.  Mr.  Birks, 
exhibited  Epione  Advenaria , Teph. 
rosia  Extcrsaria,  Eupithccia  Linar- 
tata,  E.  Succenturiata , E.  Sub/ulvata , 
E.  Pimpinellata,  E.  Expallidata,  E. 
Trisignaria,  C.  Ocularis,  (bred  by 
Mr.  Edmunds  of  Worcester)  A*.  Bon- 
dii,  (taken  by  Air.  Me.  Lachlan,) 
Agrotis  Agathina,  (taken  near  York,) 
Celcophora  Vihicella  &c.  Mr. 
Carrington  exhibited  Nudaria  Senex, 
Lobophora  1 /retain,  L.  Polycommata , 
varieties  of  Abraxas  Grossulariata, 
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Scotosia  Vitalbata,  S.  Rhamnata , C. 
LSaworthii,  II.  Serena,  II.  TJncana  etc 
&c.  Mr.  Hossor  exhibited  Diphthera 
Orion,  L Putrescens  taken  near 
Torquay,  Agrotit  Lunigera  from 
Torquay,  Noctua  Ditrapezium,  and 
iY.  Neglecta,  (the  two  last  named 
bred.)  Mr.  Anderson,  exhibited  a 
dark  red  variety  of  E.  Vesper  tar  ia, 
female, — much  darker  than  two  others 
t exhibited  on  previous  occasions.  It 
would  seem  that  the  male  of  this 
species  is  subject  to  considerable 
^variation  in  depth  of  color  and  mark- 
ings to  which  the  female,  so  far  as 
observation  goes,  is  not  liable.  He 
also  exhibited  Eurymene  Dolalraria, 
'larvae  and  imago)  Boarmia  Roboraria 
and  Asthena  Sylvata, — all  taken  near 
’'York.  Messrs  Ecroyd  and  "Wade  also 

■ ?xhibited  several  insects  Mr.  Anderson 
i exhibited  apparatus  he  had  made  to 
: facilitate  the  capture  of  insects  at  rest 

on  lamps,  or  high  walls.  Mr.  Birks, 
Irew  attention  to  some  singular 

■ ninute  black  parasites  which  were 
bund  firmly  attached  between  the 

- segments  of  the  larva  of  Dicranura 
Vinula. — R,.  Anderson,  Hon.  Sec. 
September  4.  1862. 


CAPTUKES. 


Crambus  Contaminellus.  Never 
ose  a night.  Being  at  Morecambe 
n North  Lancashire  on  the  31st, 
lit,  I was  much  disappointed  when 
t became  frosty,  as  the  evening 
slosed  in,  but  having  seen  a likely 
dace  for  -work,  when  I passed  along 


the  shore,  some  time  previously,  I 
determined  to  try  it, — fair  or  foul. 

To  sugar  on  such  a night,  I knew, 
would  be  waste  of  material,  and  to 
search  the  flowers,  would  be  to  waste 
time.  I therefore  lay  down  on  the 
bank,  and  had  not  been  long  searching 
among  the  low  herbage, — principally 
Ononis  at  vensis,  when  Agrotis  cur soria 
turned  up.  Presently  I found  another, 
and  then  another ; but  soon  cursoria 
was  quite  neglected,  for,  snugly 
ensconced  in  a sheltered  place,  sat 
Crambus  Contaminellus.  An  hour’s 
searching  produced  four  specimens.  C. 
S.  Gregson,  Stanley  Grove,  Liverpool. 
September  4.  1862. 

Tinea  Semifulvella.  I have  been 
rather  successful,  this  season,  in 
meeting  with  the  above  insect,  which 
I never  before  saw  alive,  and  which 
is,  in  fact,  far  from  common.  This 
year  I have  met  with  it  in  several 
localities.  On  June  23rd.  I took  a 
very  fine  specimen  at  rest  on  the  trunk 
of  a beech  near  Ambleside  (West- 
morland;) about  ten  days  after,  I 
captured  one  flying  at  dusk,  near 
Bow  don,  and  about  a week  later  still 
my  brother,  Mr.  rJ.  B.  Blackburn, 
met  with  it  at  Bcigate,  Surrey.  It 
never  rains  but  it  pours. — T.  Black- 
burn, Bowdon,  September  8.  1862. 

Nudaria  Mundana. — While  walk- 
ing near  Levisham,  about  the  end  of 
July,  I observed  JY.  Mundana,  flying 
in  numbers  amongst  some  stunted 
oaks.  Is  it  usual  for  them  to  appear 
gregariously  ? — W.  Stjrxbes  Hornby, 
Clifton,  York,  August  25.  1862. 
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[We  are  not  aware  of  anything 
unusual  in  N.  Mundana  occurring  in 
numbers.  It  is  usually  abundant 
where  it  occurs  ] 


OBSERVATIONS. 

A list  of  Lepidoptera  occurring  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  York,  by  Me. 
W.  Pkest. 

D I TJ  R N I . 

P.  Brassicce.  Abundant. 

,,  Rupee.  ditto. 

„ Napi.  ditto. 

A.  Cardamines.  ditto. 

G.  Rhamni.  Common. 

C.  Edusa.  Taken  occasionally  on 
the  Railway  Banks  and  in  Haslington 
field.  It  was  rather  common  in 
1858.  and  59. 

,,  Eg  ale.  I only  know  of  one 

specimen  taken  during  the  last  five  or 
six  years.  It  used  to  occur  along 
with  Edusa  in  Haslington  field,  but 
since  it  has  been  enclosed,  it  seems  to 
have  disappeared. 

A.  Paphia.  Common  in  some  of 
the  woods  about  York. 

A.  Aglaia.  Abundant.  I havo 
taken  above  a hundred  in  two  or  threo 
hours  at  Buttercrambc  Wood,  near 


York. 

,,  Adippe.  Not  Common. 

„ Euphrosync. 

Common. 

,,  Selene. 

ditto. 

M.  Artemis.  Very  abundant,  in 
some  seasons.  I have  not,  however, 
seen  six  specimens  during  the  last 
three  summers. 


V.  C — Album.  Taken  rather  com- 
monly  in  some  years  : in  others 
scarcely  seen. 

,,  Urticce.  Common. 

,,  Polychloros.  Occasional 

„ Antiopa.  Four  specimens  were 
taken  about  York  in  1858,  one  of 
which  I had  the  pleasure  of  setting, 
and  placing  in  my  cabinet. 

,,  Io.  Common. 

,,  Atalanta.  In  some  years  very 
abundant.  Then  scarcely  seen  for 
four  or  five  years. 

,,  Car  did.  Not  Common. 

A.  Oalatliea.  Mr.  Newman  seems 
to  think  that  this  is  not  a Yorkshire 
species, — but  I can  assure  him  that 
he  is  quite  mistaken,  for  I have  taken 
fifty  or  sixty  specimens  in  one  hour, 
not  ten  miles  from  York. 

S.  AEgeria.  Common. 

,,  Mcgccra.  ditto. 

,,  Semele.  Occurs  on  the  Railway 
banks  about  eight  miles  from  York. 

,,  Janira.  Abundant. 

„ Tithonus.  ditto. 

,,  Ilyperanthus.  dito. 

C.  Pamphilus.  ditto. 

T.  Rubi.  Not  very  common. 

,,  Qucrcus.  Abundant. 

P.  Phlccas.  Common. 

L.  AEgon.  Common  but  very  local. 

,,  Agcstis.  Occurs  at  Jackdaw 
Crag,  near  Tadcaster. 

„ Alexis.  Common. 

„ Alsus.  Mr.  0.  A.  Moore, 
informs  mo  that  he  once  saw  tho 
species  very  common  in  tho  Museum 
Gardens  at  York,  skipping  about  upon 
the  gravel  walks. 

,,  Argiolus.  Not  Common. 
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W.  Lucina.  Taken  at  Bramham 
Park,  near  Tadcaster. 

S.  Alveolus.  Common.  Also  the 
light  variety. 

T.  Tages.  Common. 

H.  Sylvanus.  ditto. 

,,  Comma.  Taken  in  the  East 
Biding,  but  I have  never  seen  it  at 
York. 

,,  Linea.  Common. 

By  this  list  it  will  be  seen  that  no 
less  than  forty  two  species  are  found 
about  York, — no  mean  number,  I 
think,  out  of  sixty  five  or  six, — and 
it  is  very  probable  that  more  may  be 
found  yet.  I think  Davus  ought  to 
be  found  upon  our  moors.  Davus, 
Blandina  and  W- — Album  are  taken 
within  thirty  miles,  and  Cratcegi  used 
to  be  taken  at  Cawood,  about  ten 
miles  from  us ; so  I think  we  may 
fairly  claim  for  York  the  reputation 
of  one  of  the  best  localities  in  England 
for  Ehopalocera. 

To  be  continued. 


REVIEWS  OF  B00K3. 


A Natural  History  of  British  Moths , by 
the  Rev.  F.  0.  Moans:  — 

A few  weeks  ago,  we  referred  to 
the  engravings  of  Yoctucc  in  the  above 
work.  We  have  now  had  the  pleasure 
of  inspecting  them  after  undergoing 
the  process  of  being  colored.  Mr. 
Morris  is  certainly  conferring  a boon 
on  the  Entomological  public,  by 
bringing  out  this  work,  and  his 
assistants  are  evidently  masters  of 
their  art. 

Some  of  the  figures  of  Yoctufe 


strike  us  particularly  by  their  delicacy 
of  execution.  Thyatira  derasa, — a 
species,  we  should  suppose,  not  easily 
done  justice  to,  and  which,  in  most 
colored  figures,  is  coarsely  executed, 
is  here  hit  off  to  perfection.  Its 
delicacy  of  color,  and  exquisite  har- 
mony and  intricacy  of  marking,  are 
exactly  reproduced. 

The  genus  Lcdcania,  again,  we  can 
easily  suppose,  presents  no  small 
amount  of  difficulty,  on  account  of  the 
separate  variety  of  shade,  which  dis- 
tinguishes each  species  from  all  the 
others.  Mj\  Prest,  however,  (the 
artist,)  has  been  most  happy  in  his 
selection  of  colors,  for  the  illustration 
of  this  genus,  and  there  is  no  mistak- 
ing the  identity  of  the  species.  We 
know  that  Mr.  Prest  is  a hard-work- 
ing Entomologist  himself,  and  doubt- 
less this  fact,  to  some  extent,  accounts 
for  the  superiority  of  his  workman- 
ship. But,  did  we  not  know  it,  the 
excellence  of  the  figures  we  have  seen 
would,  we  think,  have  caused  us  to 
suspect  the  truth.  We  must  congrat- 
ulate Mr.  Morris  on  his  artist. 

We  are  quite  persuaded  that  the 
“ Yatural  History  of  British  Moths,” 
only  needs  to  be  better  known,  to 
make  it  widely  popular.  It  is  not 
only  suitable  for  the  library  of  the 
Entomologist,  but  well  merits  a place 
on  any  drawing  room  table,  even 
on  the  grounds  of  its  artistic  beauties 
alone. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Several  communications  must  stand 
over,  on  account  of  a press  of  matter. 
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MR.  GEORGE  KING, 

Having  just  returned  from  a collecting  tour 
through  England  and  Scotland  is  desirous  of 
keeping  on  his  connection,  in  London,  where 
he  will  take  charge  of  the  business,  of  Mr. 
Lloyd,  who  has  lately  become  bankrupt. 

He  will  undertake  dredging  for  aquariums 
and  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  anyone  who  re- 
quires Marine  or  Fresh  Water  Tanks  furnish 
ing,  on  moderate  terms.  Mr.  King  has  a large 
collection  of  Insects  and  Birds,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Wyatt’s  collection  of  Seaweeds.  Mr.  King 
will  be  glad  to  name  collections.  His  own 
collection  consists  of  about  780  species,  1600 


Insects,  including  many  varieties  in  a mahog- 
any cabinet,  on  most  reasonable  terms.  He 
also  keeps  store  and  post  boxes,  and  Ento- 
mological publications,  including  Bewick’s 
British  Birds  vol.  I. — 1797.  vol.  II. — 180-5. 
Address,  67,  Chandos  Street,  for  the  present 
and  85,  Union  Street,  Torquay. 


Wanted  to  purchase,  second  hand, 
AN  INSECT  CABINET, 

of  good  make,  and  in  good  condition, 
containing  from  15  to  20  drawers — 
Address,  stating  particulars  fully,  as 
to  size,  plan,  condition  and  price,  to 
C.  T.  Post  Office,  Torquay,  Devonshire. 


SYNONYMIC  LIST  of  BRITISH  BUTTERFLIES  & MOTIIS,  by  Henry 

Doubleday. — This  is  the  only  complete  List  of  British  Lepidopterous  Insects.  It  con- 
tains the  names  and  synonymes  of  every  Butterfly  and  Moth  discovered  in  Great  Britain 
up  to  the  date  of  publication.  The  arrangement  is  founded  on  that  of  M.  Guenee,  the 
Facilis  Princeps  of  Lepidopterists.  The  great  object  in  printing  this  most  complete  and 
laborious  work  is  to  establish  a uniform  nomenclature,  the  diversity  hitherto  existing, 
both  in  names  and  arrangement,  being  a source  of  confusion  and  perplexity  to  all  begin" 
ners.  Not  only  is  Mr.  Doubleday’s  own  collection  (the  normal  collection  of  British 
Lepidoptera)  arranged  and  named  in  accordance  with  this  list,  but  tho  Entomologicaj 
Societies  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  adopt  it  in  their  ‘ Accentuated  List,’  recently  published. 

Trice,  printed  on  both  sides,  7d.  post  free;  or  printed  in  duplicate  (one  copy  for 
Lablcs  and  the  other  for  reference),  2s.,  post  free. 

BRITISH  BUTTERFLIES. — Being  a complete  Natural  History  of  these 
beautiful  insects.  By  Edwako  Newman,  ‘F.L.S.,F.Z.S.,  &c.,  &c.  There  is  a life-size 
figure  of  every  British  Butterfly,  drawn  and  engraved  by  the  first  Artists,  regardless  of 
expense,  and  a full  description  of  each  in  tho  various  stages  of  Caterpillar,  Chrysalis  and 
Butterfly ; with  an  account  of  the  food-plant,  and  full  directions  how  to  find,  catch  and 
preserve  these  insects,  and  also  a diagram  figure,  with  explanations  of  tho  terms  used. 

I &T  This  work  has  a portrait  of  the  Author  from  a photograph  by  Messrs.  Maull  and 
I’olyblank — Price  7d.,  post  free. 


I 


II 


Address,  “Edwahd  Newman,  9,  Devonshire  Street,  Bishopsgate,  London,  N.E.,’’ 


rrinted  ftr  the  Altrincham  and  Ilowdon  Entomological  Society  hy  Thomas  Ralshaw 

and  8on,  8‘2,  Chitri'h  Street,  Altrincham,  in  the  County  of  Chester. Stiturdnv 
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UP  TO  THE  MARK. 


have  reason  to  believe  that 
some  of  our  readers  do  not 
consider  the.  Weekly  Entomologist 
“up  to  the  mark”  at  present.  Such 
is  the  expression  which  men  are  in 
the  habit  of  using  whenever  they 
wish  it  to  be  understood  that  they 
are  dissatisfied  with  anything  or  any- 
body. It  is  a vague  and  general 
term,  but  it  means  a good  deal,  not. 
withstanding.  In  what  respect  then, 
is  the  “Entomologist”  not  up  to  the 
mark  and  to  whom  does  the  blame, 
if  blame  there  be,  attach  ? Surely  to 
the  Editors  you  may  say.  Surely  to  no 
one  else  than  the  Editors  we  would 
reply.  For  the  “ leaders  ” indeed  the 
Editors  are  accountable,  and  thejr 
must  also  be  held  answerable  for 
everything  personal,  or  otherwise 
offensive,  which  their  pages  may 
contain.  But,  for  the  rest  they  are 
but  tools  in  the  hands  of  their  contrib' 
utors.  They  cannot  undertake  to  fill 
whole  columns  with  home-brewed  dis- 
quisition, and  they  cannot  fabricate 
discoveries,  captures  or  observations 
to.  increase  the  interest  of  the  paper. 
When  ever  they  have  anything  to 
communicate  they  will  not  be  behind- 


hand in  so  doing,  but  it  is  for  the 
Entomologists  of  England  to  make 
our  paper  a success,  not  for  the 
Editors.  It  would  indeed  be  ungra- 
cious in  us  to  ignore  the  great 
kindness  of  those,  who  have  already 
so  materially  helped  us,  iu  supplying 
us  with  so  much  interesting  and  really 
scientific  matter.  Most  cordially  do 
we  thank  those  Entomologists,  some 
of  them  of  the  highest  standing  and 
reputation,  who  have  already  con- 
tributed to  our  pages.  And  such  of 
our  readers  as  think  that  our  Journal 
falls  short  of  its  worthy  predecessor, 
must  be  kind  enough  to  wait  until  the 
Entomologist  becomes  as  well  known 
throughout  the  country  as  the  Intel- 
ligencer was,  before  they  form  too 
hasty  and  unfavourable  judgment. 
How  can  we  receive  contributions 
from  men  who  have  never  seen  our 
paper,  ? and  how  large  at  present  is 
the  majority  who  have  scarcely 
even  heard  of  it!  We  hope  and 
trust  that  all  our  friends,  and  friends 
we  are  sure  we  have, — who  are 
anxious  to  see  us  “up  to  the  mark” 
will  do  their  best  to  be  up  to  the  mark 
themselves,  up  to  the  mark  in  their 
own  endeavours  to  further  the  cause 
of  science,  and  in  assisting  us  in  ours. 
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The  Weekly  Entomologist  may  be 
obtained  of  Mr.  T.  Blackburn, 
Bowdon,  Cheshire,  by  post,  price 
Three  Shillings  and  Three  Pence 
per  quarter,  prepaid. 

Bemittances  should  be  sent  in  Post 
Office  Orders  or  Stamps. 


Those  who  make  any  discovery,  or 
capture  of  a rare  species,  or  observa- 
tion of  general  interest,  are  requested 
to  communicate,  at  once,  a notice  of 
the  same,  to  Mr.  T.  Blackbtjbn, 
Bowdon,  Cheshire.. 


CHARGE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A few  Advertisements  will  be  in- 
serted, on  the  last  page  of  the  Weekly 
Entomologist , subject  to  the  following 
charges : — 

s.  d. 

Under  half  a column....  1 0 

Above  half  a column,  1 

but  under  a column,  j 2 ” 

Above  a column,  but ) 

under  a page j 3 6 

Correspondents  will  therefore  please 
enclose  stamps  for  these  amounts 
when  they  send  notices  which  belong 
to  the  heading  “ Advertisements.” 


All  communications  to  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  T.  Blackburn,  Bowdon, 
Cheshire.  JVo  notice  will  be  taken  of 
n ony  mo  us  comm  u n i cat  ions. 


CAPTURES. 


Agrotis  Agathina. — On  Saturday 
the  6th.  inst.  I made  an  excursion 
to  Stockton  Common  in  search  of  this 
species.  I was  fortunate  enough  to 
take  two  very  fine  specimens.  I also 
took  Neglecta,  Red  variety,  very  fine, 
and  some  very  fine  Glareosa,  as  well 
as  other  common  species.  W.  Peest, 
6,  Castlegate,  York.  September  8. 
1862. 

Clostera.  Anachoreta.~l  am  now 
breeding  the  third  brood  of  this'species 
very  freely,  having  bred  no  less  than 
twenty  or  thirty  specimens  during  the 
last  two  days.  Ibid. 

Lithosia.  Caniola. — Last  month,  ac- 
companied by  my  friend  Mr.  Nicholas 
Cooke,  I had  the  pleasure  of  capturing 
a fine  series  of  this  insect  on  the  Irish 
coast.  It  flies  at  dusk,  and  again  at 
dawn,  and  also  comes  to  sugar — but 
not  freely. 

The  occurrence  of  this  South  Euro- 
pean species,  in  an  isolated  position 
so  far  north,  seems  difficult  to  ex- 
plain. It  appears  to  be  confiucd  to 
the  most  sheltered  nooks  of  the  coast, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  to  me,  as  a 
possibility,  tlial  it  has  been  introduced 
accidentally  in  the  larva  state,  among 
moss  or  lichens,  by  smugglers  with 
whom  the  neighbourhood  was  formerly 
a favorite  resort,  and  whose  doings 
arc  still  the  excuse  for  maintaining  a 
numerous  Coast  Guard  on  the  ground, 
as  we  found  to  our  cost.  Our  lanterns 
had  not  burned  many  minutes  beforo 
a posse  of  great  fellows,  armed  to  the 
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teeth,  came  down  on  us,  and  insisted 
on  cur  putting  out  the  light,  or  going 
to  the  police  station  for  the  night. 

“If,”  said  they,  “we  allow  you 
lights,  all  the  smugglers  will  turn  fly 
catchers,”  and,  . backed  as  their 
arguments  were,  by  horse  pistols  and 
cutlasses,  we  could  not  but  admit  that 
they  had  the  best  of  it. 

The  larva  of  Caniola  doe3  not 
appear  to  be  exclusively  a lichen 
feeder.  I have  a brood  apparently 
thriving  on  clover,  and  there  seems 
to  be  little  lichen  in  the  locality 
where  the  moth  occurs.  Edwin 
Birchall,  Birkenhead,  September  9 
1862. 

A trip  to  Orange  and  district  in 
June. — Eirst  week  in  June,  being  on 
the  sick  list  I went  to  Grange 
to  r ecruit  strength,  and  paid  ag 
much  attention  to  insects  as  I dare. 
The  weather  was  bad,  there  being 
only  two  moderate  days  during  my 
stay.  How  changed  insect  life  was 
from  what  I have  been  accustomed  to 
find  it  in  the  same  place  in  other 
years ! There  were  scarcely  any 
Butterflies : an  odd  Agestis,  a few 
Alsus,  and  a solitary  Tages  and 
Olypliica,  almost  sickened  me, — for, 
in  past  years,  I have  seen  them  in 
swarms  on  the  same  hank.  Geometrcc 
and  Micros  were  very  scarce.  Of 
course  there  are  always  some  exceptions 
but,  generally  speaking, . T have  seen, 
in  other  years,  scores,  where  this 
year  scarcely  a specimen  has  appeared- 
Still,  in  eight  days,  I managed  to 
gather  together  a few  species,  but 
could  not  go  to  work  as  heartily  as  my 


inclination  would  have  led  me,  being 
crippled  with  rheumatism.  I was 
not  quite  so  nimble  as  usual,  and  had 
to  be  more  careful  about  getting  up 
to  the  knees  in  quagmires.  I met 
with  the  following  species,  which 
may  serve  to  show  what  a rich 
locality  Grange  is,  even  in  a bad 
season. 

L.  Sinapis  30, 

P.  Argiolus  1, 

P.  Statices  6, 

V.  Maculata.  6 — one  variety 
N.  Viridata  30, 

B.  Temeraria  2, 

N.  Pulveraria  1, 

L.  Salicata  4, 

E.  Satyrata  3, — flying  in  the 
sunshine 
“ Indig ata  1, 

“ C'astigata  2, 

“ Sohrinata,  Some  score  larvae. 

I have  bred  fifty  or  sixty. 
T.  Coniferata,  . Probably  thirty 
larvae.  Have  bred  a score. 

M.  Ilastata  20,  Imagines  flying 

wildly  among  birch. 

C.  Silaceata  1, 

“ Corylata  Several, 

E.  Octomaculalis  12, 

B.  Sericealis  1, 

B.  Pandalis,  First  time  in  this 

district 

A.  Prcelongana,  Several 
E.  Fractifasciana  5, 

S.  Pemiana  Larva, 

P.  Siculana, 

“ Uncana, 

“ Immundana, 

C.  Vacciniana  In  profusion, 

I).  Saturnana, 
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C.  Carduana. 

C.  Ceecimaculana. 

I.  Tenuicornis.  1 specimen  swept 
from  Birch. 

,,  Tectinea. 

0.  Loganella,  about  a dozen. 

T.  Bisttigella  5, 

M.  Allionella  In  plenty. 

„ Seppella, 

,,  Mansuetella  1, 

C.  Dcauratella  1, 

E,  Magnificella, 

,,  Ochreella,  etc  etc, 

J,  B,  HoDGKiNsoy,  Penwortliam 
Mills  near  Vreston,  September  11, 
1862, 

E.  Tripunctata  and  Trisignata. — 
Being  pretty  certain  that  these  two 
species  ought  to  be  found  here,  I set 
out  on  the  10th.  inst,  determined,  if 
possible,  to  find  them.  After  working 
for  about  two  hours  I had  the  satis- 
faction of  finding  in  my  larva  box 
about  twenty  five  or  thirty  Trisignata 
and  1 Tripunctata.  W.  Brest,  6, 
Castlegate,  York.  September  12.  1862 

Dasypolia  Templi  bred. — It  may 
interest  some  of  your  readers  to  hear 
that  this  hitherto  scarce  insect  has 
been  reared.  I found  a fine  speoimen 
out  in  one  of  my  breeding  cages 
yesterday,  and  shall,  probably,  be  able 
to  describe  the  larva  another  year,  W 
R.  Jeffrey,  2,  Muntriss  Row 
Scarboro,  September  12.  1862. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Lasiocampa  Qucrcus. — Last  year  I 
received  two  larvae  of  Lasiocampa 


quercus  from  an  obliging  correspon- 
dent, Mr.  S.  P.  Savill,  of  Dover 
House,  Cambridge,  and  soon  after  I 
found  one  on  a hedge,  as  I was  walk- 
ing in  a lane  near  Naffer  ton.  I fed 
them  all  together  in  a breeding  cage, 
so  that  I cannot  say  from  which  of 
these  localities  the  moth,  of  which  I 
am  about  to  write,  came ; but  it  was 
from  one  or  the  other,  for  these  were 
all  I had.  When  it  came  out,  and  I 
set  it,  I thought  that  the  antennae, — 
it  is  a male, — were  much  smaller 
thau  usual,  and  on  comparing  it  with 
others  in  my  cabinet,  such  proved  to 
be  the  case.  I shewed  it  to  that 
excellent  Entomologist  Mr.  F.  H. 
Allis,  of  York,  who,  I may  mention 
has  one  of  the  finest  collections  in 
England,  and  he  said  that  there  wero 
no  instances  of  variation  in  the 
antennae  of  insects  on  record,  except 
one  in  the  case  of  Arctia  caja,  which, 

I think  he  said  were  red  instead  of 
white.  I went  about  a fortnight 
since  to  the  Rev.  George  Rudston 
Read,  of  Sutton-on-Derwent,  and 
noticed  two  others  in  his  collection 
(also  a fine  one,)  which  had  much 
smaller  antennae  than  the  rest.  I 
think,  moreover,  they  were  not  of  the 
same  size  themselves,  but  those  6f 
one  specimen  were  rather  larger  than 
those  of  the  other.  I should  bo  glad 
if  some  of  your  correspondents  would 
bo  so  kind  as  to  examine  their  speci- 
mens of  this  species,  and  tell  us  the 
result,  as  it  will  be  interesting  to 
learn  whether  this  species,  and 
whether  this  alone,  is  subject  to  this 
variation  in  the  sizo  of  the  antenna*, 
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and  whether  two  or  more  species  are 
included  under  one  name,  as  at 
present  supposed, — with  or  without 
the  other  quasi  species  callunce,  the 
antennse  of  which  almost  seem  to  me 
intermediate  between  the  two. 

I should  have  mentioned  above 
that  the  specimen  has  the  occasional 
oblong  yellow  spots  near  the  body, 
towards  the  upper  region  of  the  fore 
wings,  very  clear  and  distinct. — Rev. 
F.  0.  Morris,  Numburnholme  Rectory, 
Hay  ton,  York.  September  10.  1862. 


Cidaria  Immanata. — See  page  20, 
‘ Weekly  Entomologist.’  Having  bred 
this  species  repeatedly  from  the  egg, 
and  having  plenty  of  eggs  now  in  my 
possession,  I may  say  that,  with  me, 
they  hatch  very  soon  after  being  laid, 
when  kept  in  a warm  room,  and  live 
through  the  winter.  Last  year  I fed 
them  on  sallow,  in  a jar,  in  which  I 
was  feeding  Noctua  Dahlii,  in  October, 
I tumbled  all  together  into  a general 
breeding  box  outside,  to  take  their 
chance,  as  I had  bred  my  set,— 30, 
and  plenty  for  those  friends  who 
wanted  it.  I did  not  set  those  that 
appeared  in  August  last,  merely  res- 
erving any  I saw  “in  cop,"  to  get 
eggs  for  friends  who  wished  to  breed 
the  species.  I think  it  quite  probable 
that  in  cold  seasons  or  places,  it  will, 
like  other  insects  I have  bred,  remain 
in  the  egg  until  the  warmth  calls  its 
latent  life  into  existence. 

Mr.  Hellins  is  right  as  to  its  being 
polyphagous.  My  specimens  varied, 
last  year,  from  the  beautiful  variety 
Harmorata  of  Haworth,  to  perfectly 


black.  When  black  they  retain  the 
striga  faintly  delineated  on  the  under 
wing,  which,  in  the  type,  so  easily 
dist  inguishes  this  species  from  Russata 
of  the  Vienna  Catalogue,  and  from 
Perfuscata  of  Haworth,  which  is  a 
vaiiety  of  Russ  aria.  W.  V.  C.  S. 
Guegson,  Stanley  Grove,  Liverpool, 
September  4.  1862. 

Pamphila  Sylvanus. — I have  reared 
this  insect  from  a larva  found  feeding 
on  Luzula  pilosa,  nearly  full  grown 
on  May  1 st.  of  this  year.  It  contin- 
ued to  feed  for  four  or  five  days,  and 
then  spun  a silken  lining  in  a cylinder 
previously  formed  by  uniting  the 
edges  of  a leaf  of  Luzula,  in  which  it 
changed  to  a pupa, — the  perfect 
insect  appearing  on  the  8th.  of  June. 

The  larva  was  very  slow  in  pro- 
gression, cylindrical  above,  flatfish 
beneath,  body  pale  bluish  green,  an 
indistinct  dorsal  line  of  darker  green, 
and  a paler  line  above  the  feet,  which 
are  small.  Head  large  and  singularly 
prominent, — of  a crimson  brown  color 
— the  thoracic  segments  taper  towards 
the  head,  giving  it  a strangulated 
appearance. — W.  Buckler  Emsicorth, 
September  9.  1862. 

A list  of  Lepidoptera  occurring  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  York,  by  Mr. 
W.  Prest. 

nocttjrni. 


S.  Ocellatus,  Larva  common  onCrtb 
and  young  Apple  trees, — sometimes 

on  sallow. 

Populi,  Common. 
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A.  Atropos,  The  larva  of  this  fine 
species  was  very  common  three  years 
ago.  A great  many  larva)  were 
found  by  the  country  people  about 
York,  and  several  very  fine  specimens 
bred. 

S.  Convolvuli,  Rare. 

“ Ligustri,  Not  common.  The 
larva  is  rather  common  at  Pocklington 
near  York. 

D.  Galii,  Rare.  The  Rev.  J.  D. 
J.  Preston,  has  a specimen  taken  at 
Askham  Bryan. 

C.  Porcellus,  Rare. 

“ Elpenor,  Not  very  common.  I 
have  seen  this  species  at  sugar. 

“ M.  Stellatarum,  Not  common. 

S.  Fuciformis,  One  specimen  has 
been  bred. 

“ Bomhjliformis,  This  species 
used  to  be  common  at  Langwith  and 
Stockton,  but  has  been  very  rare 
during  the  last  two  or  three  seasons. 

,S.  Culiciformis,  Rare 

“ Fonnicceformis,  This  species  wag 
found  by  a boy  near  York,  two  years 
ago. 

“ Tipuliformis,  Common,  in  gar- 
dens. 

“ Sphegiformis,  Very  rare. 

“ Bembcciformn,  Not  common. 

C.  Lignipcrda,  Common.  T took 
a specimen  at  sugar  last  year. 

JI.  Ucctus,  Common. 

“ Sylvinus,  Common. 

“ Velleda,  Abundant  at  Beverley, 
in  the  East  Riding. 

“ Jlumuli,  Abundant. 

P.  Statices,  Common. 

“ Gory  on,  Common  in  the  East 
Riding,  near  Beverley.  It  was  found 


last  year  by  Messrs  Richardson  and 
Bishoprick,  flying  very  briskly  in  the 
hot  sunshine.  M.  Guenee  returns  it 
as  Geryon,  but  it  seems  to  me  a much 
smaller  species  than  that  found  at 
Brighton. 

Z.  Lonicercc,  Abundant. 

“ Filipendulce,  Not  common.  Mr. 
Stainton  gives  this  species  as  common 
at  York.  During  five  years  I have 
not  seen  ten  specimens,  and,  as  I 
know  no-one  in  York  who  has  seen 
more,  I think  it  cannot  be  considered 
common. 

N.  Cucullatella,  Common. 

N.  Senex,  Common. 

“ Mundana,  Not  common. 

C.  Miniata,  ditto 

L.  Mesomelia,  Common, — some 
years  abundant. 

“ Ilelveola.  I have  taken  this 
species  every  season  for  the  last  four 
years.  Two  years  ago  I took  a female 
on  the  wing,  and  got  some  eggs.  I 
fed  the  larva)  from  August  until  April 
when  I lost  them  through  the  inquis- 
itiveness of  a servant,  who  took  the 
muslin  off  the  jar  I had  them  in,  and 
let  them  all  escape.  The  larva 
seems  very  different  from  the  known 
description,  for  it  is  of  a lemon 
yellow  color,  mottled  with  ‘ Licheny’ 
green  and  black.  They  feed  best  on 
the  finest  Lichens. 

Z.  Complanula,  Not  very  common. 

G.  Rubricollis,  Common  at  Ca- 
wood. 

F.  Jacob ew,  Larva  very  abundant 
some  years. 

E.  Russula,  Common. 

C.  Plantaginis,  Not  common. 
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A.  Caja,  Abundant. 

A.  Fuliginosa,  Not  very  common. 
,,  Mendica,  Frequent. 

,,  Lubricipeda,  Common. 

,,  Menthastri,  ditto. 

To  be  continued. 


Double  broodedness  of  F.  albulata. 
The  “Manual”  does  not  mention  E. 
albulata  as  occurring  in  the  autumn, 
with  us  the  perfect  insect  is  very 
abundant  in  the  meadows  by  the  side 
of  the  river  Bollin,  from  the  end  of 
May  to  the  middle  of  June.  This 
month  I have  observed  the  second 
brood,  though  not  in  as  great  abun- 
dance, as  the  spring  brood.  The 
insects  belonging  to  the  family  Lar- 
entidce,  are  so  very  uncertain  in  their 
time  of  appearance,  that  I should 
have  been  doubtful  as  to  this  having 
been  the  second  brood,  were  it  not 
for  the  following  fact.  E.  Albulata 
is  so  very  abundant  in  the  localities 
above  menticned,  that  when  it  is  in 
season  it  is  impossible  to  set  foot  on 
the  grass  without,  stirring  several 
specimens  out.  For  two  whole  months 
it  had  quite  disappeared,  and  there- 
fore its  reocurrence  in  September 
cannot  be  otherwise  explained  than 
on  the  supposition  of  a second  brood. 
E.  M.  (xeldart,  Rose  mil,  Boiodon. 
September  17.  1862. 


EXC  HANGE. 

I have  a few  specimens  of  H. 
Uispida,  S.  Anomala  and  A.  Lun- 
igeta  for  exchange,  and  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  any  one  in  want  of  them. 
Persons  who  do  not  receive  a reply 


must  conclude  the  Insects  they  offer 
are  not  wanted.  F.  Bttckton,  6 Beech 
Grove  Terrace,  Leeds,  September  15. 
1862. 

F.  Bebiliata. — I shall  be  glad  to 
receive  offers  of  exchange  from  En- 
tomologists who  are  in  want  of  this 
insect.  C.  Campbell,  325  Rochdale 
Road,  Manchester  September  15 . 1862. 

II.  Uispida  tn  duplicate. — I have 
II.  Uispida  in  duplicate  and  shall  be 
glad  to  give  specimens,  to  any  En- 
tomologist who  is  in  want  of  the 
species,  upon  recicpt  of  a box  for  their 
conveyance. 

If  applicants  can-help  me,  in  return, 
with  good  specimens  of  any  of  the 
undermentioned  desiderata,  so  much 
the  better  ; if  not,  none  the  worse. 

A.  Cratcegi. 

A.  Iris. 

E.  Blandina. 

C.  Davus. 

T.  W — Album. 

„ Betulce, 

,,  Pruni, 

P.  Avion, 

II.  Paniscus, 

S.  Tilicc, 

C.  Porcellus, 

,,  Elpenor, 

M.  Bombyliformis, 

Any  Trochilium  except  Tipuliforme, 
S.  Apiformis, 

Z.  Lonicerce, 

M.  Arundinis, 

Z.  yEsculi, 

L.  Mesomelia,  etc.  etc. 
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NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  reluctantly  compelled  to 
allow  several  very  interesting  commu- 
nications to  stand  over  from  want  of 
space. 

Those  gentlemen  who  do  not  receive 
their  copies  of  the  ‘'Entomologist”  in 
proper  course  are  requested  to  for 
ward  their  complaints  to  Mr.  E.  M, 
Geldart,  Rose  Hill,  Bowdon,  They 
will  then  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Advertisements. 


MR  GEORGE  KING, 

Having  just  returned  from  a collecting  tour 
through  England  and  Scotland  is  desirous  of 


keeping  on  his  connection,  in  London,  where 
he  will  take  charge  of  the  business  of  Mr. 
Lloyd,  who  has  lately  become  bankrupt. 

He  will  undertake  dredging  for  aquariums 
and  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  anyone  who  re- 
quires Marine  or  Fresh  Water  Tanks  furnish 
ing,  on  moderate  terms.  Mr.  King  has  a large 
collection  of  Insects  and  Birds,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Wyatt’s  collection  of  Seaweeds.  Mr.  King 
will  be  glad  to  name  collections.  His  own 
collection  consists  of  about  780  species,  1600 
Inects,  including  many  varieties  in  a mahog- 
any cabinet,  on  most  reasonable  terms.  He 
also  keeps  store  and  post  boxes,  and  Ento- 
mological publications,  including  Bewick’s 
British  Birds  vol.  I. — 1797.  vol.  II. — 1805. 
Address,  67,  Chandos  Street,  for  the  present 
and  85,  Union  Street,  Torquay. 


SYNONYMIC  LIST  of  BRITISH  BUTTERFLIES  & MOTHS,  by  Hknrt 

Doubleday. — This  is  the  only  complete  List  of  British  Lepidopterous  Insects.  It  con- 
tains the  names  and  synonymes  of  every  Butterfly  and  Moth  discovered  in  Great  Britain 
up  to  the  date  of  publication.  The  arrangement  is  founded  on  that  of  M.  Guenee,  the 
Facilis  Prmccps  of  Lepidopterists.  The  great  object  in  printing  this  most  complete  and 
laborious  work  is  to  establish  a uniform  nomenclature,  the  diversity  hitherto  existing, 
both  in  names  and  arrangement,  being  a source  of  confusion  and  perplexity  to  all  besrin- 
ners.  Not  only  is  Mr.  Doubleday’s  own  collection  (the  normal  collection  of  British 
Lepidoptera)  arranged  and  named  iu  accordance  with  this  list,  but  the  Entomological 
Societies  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  adopt  it  in  their  ‘ Accentuated  List,’  recently  published. 

Piiee,  printed  on  both  sides,  7d.  post  free;  or  printed  in  duplicate  (one  copy  for 
Lablcs  and  the  other  tor  reference),  2s.,  post  free. 

BRITISH  BUTTERFLIES. — Being  a complete  Natural  History  of  these 
beautiful  insects.  By  Edwakd  Newman,  F.L.S.,F.Z.S.,  &e.,  &c.  There  is  a life-size 
figure  of  every  British  Butterfly,  drawn  and  engraved  by  the  first  Artists,  regardless  of 
expense,  and  a full  description  of  each  in  the  various  stages  of  Caterpillar,  Chrysalis  anp 
Butterfly;  with  an  account  of  the  food-plant,  and  full  directions  how  to  find,  catch  and 
preserve  these  insects,  and  also  a diagram  figure,  with  explanations  of  the  terms  used. 

This  work  has  a portrait  of  the  Author  from  a photograph  by  Messrs  M mill  and 
I’olyblunk. — Price  7d.,  post  free. 


Address,  “Edward  Newman,  9,  Devonshire  Street,  Bisbopsgate,  London,  N.K.,’’ 


Printed  for  the  Altrincham  anil  Bowdon  Entomological  Society  by  Thomas  Bai.siuw 
and  Son,  34,  Church  Street,  Altrincham,  in  the  County  nl  Chester.  Snlnrdnv 
September  ?n  Ihi;-.' 
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THE  SEASON. 


FIROM  sides  we  hear  com- 

plaints  of  the  scarcity  of  insects 
this  season.  One  correspondent  says 
that  his  setting  boards  were  never  so 
empty  before,  and  another  ingeniously 
connects  the  absence  of  so  many  sp*^ 
cies  that  ought  to  be  common,  with 
the  depressed  state  of  our  commercial 
relations.  "Whether  it  be  a fact,  or 
not,  that  insects,  like  most  other 
friends,  take  to  themselves  wings  and 
fly  away,  whenever  our  commerical 
prosperitpects  them  the  example,  there 
is  little  room  for  doubting  the  truth  of 
the  assertion  that  they  have,  during 
the  present  year"pursued  that  course. 

"We  can  just  fancy  some  fortunate 
collector,  in  a retired  and  little  known 
district  taking  up  the  ‘Entomologist,’ 
and  laughing,  in  silent  self-congratu- 
lation, as  he  reads  these  lines.  “ The 
contributors  to  this  journal  have  been 
sleeping  again.  The  number  of  in- 
sects captured  does  not  depend  on 
locality,  or  weather,  hut  on  the  man 
who  looks  for  them.  See  what  I have 
taken.”  Then  his  mind’s  eye  runs  in 
comfortable  imagination  over  his 
boxes  or  his  cabinet,  and  he  seems  to 
behold  the  rows  of  rare  duplicates,  in 


the  former,  or  the  many  disiderata 
supplied,  in  the  latter,  as  the  produce 
of  the  spring  and  summer,  that  are, 
alas !,  gone.  All  this  we  can  fancy, 
without  taxing  our  imagination  very 
much. 

If  the  individual  described  above, 
happens  to  honor  our  pages  with  his 
perusal,  we  beg  to  assure  him  that  he 
is  the  very  person  for  whom  we  have 
w ritten  this  article.  We  have  no  wish 
to  shelter  our  correspondents  from  his 
sarcasm.  If  the^  have  been  sleeping, 
by  all  means,  let  him  give  it  them 
well ! We  would,  however,  like  to 
suggest  to  him  the  consideration  that 
it  is  possible  for  some  districts  to  be 
worked  out.  We  do  not  say  all , — 
but  some, — especially  those  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a large  town.  For 
instance, — if  a row  of  houses  happen 
to  spring  up  on  the  very  spot  where 
Mr.  A.  used  to  spend  his  evenings  in 
collecting,  it  is  evident  that  he  need 
not  go  there  any  more ; and  if  he  be 
too  poor  to  pay  many  railway  fares, 
and  gets  completely  hemmed  in  by 
houses,  let  him  be  as  wide  awake  as 
he  may,  he  will  fail  to  find  many 
insects. 

Again,  the  prevailing  state  of  the 
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weather  must  affect  the  supply  of  in- 
sects, and,  in  different  districts,  differ- 
ently. A wet  season  cannot  but 

,-cn  it,  in  an  ordinarily  dry  part  of 
the  country,  while  producing  a con- 
trary result  in  a locality  that  abounds 
in  marsh  and  fen,  of  coarse,  vice  versa 
in  a dry  season.  Perhaps  our  grum- 
bling friend  lives  in  a marshy  district. 
If  so,  let  him  remember  that  all  can- 
not stand  a wet  season  as  well  as  he. 

This  is  not,  however,  what  we 
most  desire  to  say,  and  so,  having 
cleared  the  way,  we  will  now  pass  on 
to  a practical  conclusion.  “If,  Sir, 
you  have  been  successful,  this  year, 
how  do  you  expect  we  are  to  know  it. 
We  see  no  remark  to  that  effect  in  our 
columns.  You  dont  know  how  many 
timourous  beginners,  seeing  such  an 
ominous  announcement  is  made  in 
our  first  paragraph  of  this  week,  may 
draw  back  from  the  science.  Of  course, 
we  cannot  tell  what  insects  you  have 
been  getting,  if  you  never  let  us 
know.  At  any  rate,  if  you,  by  your 
silence  have  led  us  into  error,  you 
can  set  us  right  now.  Better  late  than 
never.  Sit  down  at  once,  by  all 
means,  and,  with  the  help  of  your 
specimens  and  note-book,  write  an 
account  of  your  captures.” 

We  are  compelled,  before  closing, 
to  put  a question  that  our  predecessor, 
the  “ Intelligencer  ” had  to  ask  in 
its  day; — “ Who  bids  for  the  bujs  ?”, 
“ and,”  we  might  add,  “ for  the  flies 
and  grasshoppers?”  Judging  from 
our  pages,  we  should  say  that  no  one 
has  yet  been  found  to  take  them  up, 


and  clear  their  character  from  the 
implied  imputation  of  want  of  in- 
terest. We  are  glad  to  see  that 
beetles  are  not  wholly  passed  over, 
but  we  should  like  to  know  more  than 
we  do  yet  of  what  Coleoptrists  are 
doing.  If  this  happens  to  meet  the 
eye  of  a Hemipterist,  Dipterist,  Hy- 
menopterist,  or  Orthopterist,  will  lie 
be  good  enough  to  awake  to  a concious- 
ness  of  the  fact  that  the  “Entomolo- 
gist ” is  intended  for  communications 

about  ALL  THE  ORDERS  OF  INSECTS, 

and  will  he  make  a beginning  by 
sending  us  a list  of  his  captures,  and 
letting  us  know  how  the  season  of 
*1862  has  favoured  his  own  particular 
weakness. 


ERRATA. 


Page  37.  Column  1.  Line  10, — for 
“female,”  read  “ male,”® 

Page  41,  Column  1.  Line  16, — for 
“else  than  the  Editors,”  read  “less 
than  the  Editors.” 

Page  47.  The  communication  head- 
ed “II.  Ilispida  in  duplicate  is  from 
A.  Pretor,  Dcljicld,  near  Weymouth, 
Dorset. 


The  Weekly  Entomologist  may  be 
obtained  of  Mr.  T.  Blackburn, 
Bowdon,  Cheshire,  by  post,  price 
Three  Shillings  and  Three  Pence 
per  quarter,  prepaid. 

Remittances  should  be  sent  in  Post 
Office  Orders  or  Stamps. 
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Those  who  make  any  discovery,  or 
capture  of  a rare  species,  or  observa- 
tion of  general  interest,  are  requested 
to  communicate,  at  once,  a notice  of 
the  same,  to  Mr.  T.  Blackburn, 
Bowdon,  Cheshire. 


• CHARGE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A few  Advertisements  will  be  in- 
serted, on  the  last  page  of  the  Weekly 
Entomologist,  subject  to  the  following 
charges : — 

s.  d. 

TJnder  half  a cohimn 1 0 

Above  half  a column,  ^ 2 0 

but  under  a column.  ) 

Above  a column,  but ) o 6 

under  a page j 

Correspondents  will  therefore  please 
enclose  stamps  for  these  amounts 
when  they  send  notices  which  belong 
to  the  heading  “ Advertisements.” 


All  communications  to' be  addressed 

to  H Mr.”  T.  Blackburn,  ' Bowdon 

*•  > 

Cheshire.  No  notice  will  be  taken  of 
anonymous  communications. 


NOTES  ON  ETJPITHEICiE. 


Whilst  sweeping  for  larvae  of  E. 
satyrata  [and  subumbrata,  the  other 
day,  I was  rather  surprised  to  find  a 
full  fed  larva  of  E.  pumilata  in  the 
net.  It  was  swept  from  flowers  of 


Wild  Marjoram,  ( Origanum  vulgare ) 
I have  never  met  with  this  insect 
before,  in  Buckinghamshire. 

A few  weeks  ago,  whilst  getting  a 
sprig  of  Golden  Bod  in  my  garden  I 
was  much  astonished  to  see  upon  it  a 
larva  of  E.  virgaureata.  It  has  fed 
up  and  turned  to  pupa.  This  insect, 
though  common  enough  in  Kent  and 
Devonshire,  is  quite  new  to  this 
locality.  I could  find  no  more  larvae 
upon  the  plant.  The  wild  Golden 
Bod  does  not  grow  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  plant  in  question  was 
one  of  the  garden  species . In 
Devonshire  this  larva  feeds  equally 
freely  upon  the  flowers  of  Senecio 
Jacoboea,  but  I have  never  seen  it 
upon  that  plant,  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. 

I have  taken  the  larva  of  E.  Cor- 
onata,  within  the  last  month,  upon 
the  flowers  of  Clematis  vitalba,  Eup- 
atorium  cannabinum,  Achillcea  mille- 
folium and  Artemisia  vulgaris.  The 
three  last  named  flowers  are  all  new 
to  me  as  pabulum  for  this  species. 

I am  now  taking  the  larva  of  E. 
pimpinellata  upon  seeds  of  Pimpinella 
saxifraga,  and  those  of  E.  tripunctata 
and  trisignata  upon  flowers  and  seeds 
of  Angelica  sylvestris. 

I met  with  a singular  variety  of 
the  larva  of  E.  centaur eata,  last  July, 
in  Gloucestershire;  it  was  feeding 
upon  the  seeds  of  the  large  Water 
Hemlock.  Its  ground  color  was 
mealy  green.  Central  dorsal  line 
very  indistinct, — darker  green, — 
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evanescent  on  all  but  the  capital 
segments.  Subdorsal  lines  scarcly 
visible,  dull  green.  Spiracular  line, 
yellowish  white.  Segmental  divisions 
ditto.  Belly  destitute  of  markings. 
The  moth  appeared  in  about  a fort- 
night after  the  larva  spun  up.  I have 
seen  some  hundreds  of  larvae  of  Cen- 
taureata,  but  never  saw  this  variety 
before.  Rev.  H.  Harpur  Crewe,  The 
Rectory,  Drayton  Beauchamp,  Triny, 
September  18.  1862. 


NEUROPTEE A. 


I had  a specimen  of  Ay rion  pumilio 
in  my  cabinet  very  many  years  ago. 
I had  always  suspected  it  to  be 
distinct  from  Eleyans  (though  Curtis 
did  not  then)  and  had  an  idea  I took 
it  in  this  neighbourhood,  though  I 
had  not  a memorandum  of  it.  I took 
it  in  plenty  many  years  after  in  the 
New  Forest,  and  other  places,  and 
within  -two  years  took  it  in  profusion 
in  this  parish,  thoroughly  confirming 
my  old  idea.  A.  Mer  cur  idle  I took 
about  two  miles  off  a few  years  ago, 
but  there  is  no  chance  again  at  that 
place.  The  Quay  having  been  lately 
drained,  all  the  former  Insects  have 
vanished.  In  I860  I took  Hemero- 
hus  Niyripennis  at  Rydal  Water, 
not  noticed  before  as  British,  and  I 
believe  1 have  all  the  species  in  that 
genus,  except  Drepanepteryx  and 
that  is  now  another  genuR. — J.  C. 
Dale,  Gian.  JYooton,  Sherborne, 
Dorset , September  22.  1862. 


HOMOPTERA. 


The. Cicada  in  the  New  Forest, — 
Mr.  Farren  says  he  heard  the  Cicada 
in  the  New  Forest.  Is  he  sure  that 
he  heard  that  species  ? May  it  not 
have  been  Acheta  sylvestris  or  C a ra- 
ped)-is  ? All  I can  say,  is,  I never- 
heard  the  Cicada  and  I have  had  as 
good  opportunity  as  most  Entomol- 
ogists.— T.  C.  Dale,  Gian , Wooton, 
Sherborne,  Dorset. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

Lepidoptera  at  York. — In  addition 
to  the  particulars  furnished  by  Mr. 
Prest  about  the  Yorkshire  Butterflies, 
I have  to  mention  that  A.  Galathea 
is  abundant  at  Buttercrambe  Moor, 
near  Stamford  Bridge,  and  also  at 
Doncaster.  Of  L.  Alsus  I have  taken 
one  specimen  in  a chalk  pit  in  the 
Londesborough  Wood,  at  the  top  of 
Tatterdown  Hill,  in  this  parish.  I 
have  also  taken  one  specimen  of  5. 
Semele,  on  the  “ line  ” between 
Barnsley  and  Shipton,  near  Market 
Weighton;  and  ITT  Album  is  plen- 
tiful in  Melton  Wood,  near  Doncaster, 
txnd  not  uncommon  in  the  Brant 
Wood,  overhanging  this  village. 

I havo  a fine  specimen  of  V. 
Antiopa,  taken  at,  Lockington,  near 
Barnsley.  “ Hereby  hangs  a talc,” 
which  you  may  have  some  day,  and 
another  anent  the  “ line.” 

I should  bo  glad  if  Mr.  Prest  would 
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• give  ua  the  localities  for  L.  Argiolus 
and  if.  Comma. — Rev.  E.  0.  Morris, 
Nunburnholme  Rectory,  Hayton,  near 
York,  September  22.  1862. 


New  British  species  of  Geometra. — 
This  moth  I forwarded  to  the  “ Fac- 
ilis  Pnneeps,”  and  received  the 
following  answer  : 

“It  certainly  appears  to  be  distinct 
from  any  recorded  British  species.  I 
have  three  or  four  continental  species 
closely  resembling  it,  but  without 
an  actual  comparison  of  specimens, 
it  is  difficult  to  decide.” 

This  moth,  still  in  exquisite 
preservation,  I took  to  London  with 
others,  two  or  three  times,  and 
shewed  it  to  the  late  Mr.  Howarth 
and  others,  but  could  never  gain  any 
information  on  it,  as  to  its  being  a 
variety  or  distinct  species.  So  I had 
a Photograph  taken,  and  if  any  one 
wants  a copy  with  others,  they  may 
he  had  of  Mr.  Geake,  Photographer, 
Sherborne.  I will,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Entomological  public,  give  the 
date  and  locality  in  case  it  is  thought 
worth  while  to  try  for  it  or  others,  viz. 
July  8th.  1825,  at  Greygrankey,  near 
Dunkeld — ground  rather  heathy, 

with  some  Hazel.  I called  it  Geo- 
metra brunneata  and  supposed  it 
might  be  a variety  of  ocellata,  but 
Mr.  Bond,  who  was  here  a little  time 
ago  thought  more  probably  of  oontrista- 
ta — j.  C.  Dale,  Gian.  Wooton,  Sher- 
borne, Dorset,  September  22.  1862. 


CAPTURES. 

Lepidoptera 

Elachicta  Ilumilella.  ( Occultella. 
Dgl).  Early  in  July,  in  a dark,  wet 
wood  I saw  Ilumilella  in  profusion 
hovering  about  in  the  same  way  that 
the  common  Ghost  Mother  ( H. 
Humuli)  does.  I had  not  many 
boxes  with  me, — probably  a score  or 
so.  Never  having  seen  many  Micros 
in  the  place  before,  I was  not  pre- 
pared for  the  advent  of  a species  that 
I never  before  possessed,  and  which, 
it  appears,  is  thinly  strewn,  even  in 
the  best  cabinets.  I see,  by  “ Stain- 
ton’s  Manual  ” that  the  female  is  un- 
known. I took  several,  and  it  is 
similar  to  the  rest  of  the  Elachista 
females  in  having  expanded  yellow 
spots,  (or  rather  confluent  ones). 
Should  any  one  want  the  female  or, 
male  either,  which  will  do  better 
than  a description,  I shall  he  glad, 
another  season  to  go  and  catch  some. 
I had  made  up  my  mind  to  go  no 
more,  it  is  in  such  a rough,  awkward, 
dismal  place, — but  as  I find  that  it  is 
wanted,  there  may  not  be  much  diffi- 
culty in  getting  me  there  again.  The 
species  hardly  can  become  rare,  how- 
ever bad  the  coming  season  may  be. 
I never  before  saw  anything  except 
Scintillulana  in  such  numbers,  and, 
singular  to  say,  it  was  at  the  same 
place. 

I failed  to  meet  with  E.  Serricornis 
on  Pilling  Moss,  owing  to  bad  wea- 
ther. One  year  I took  a good  many 
among  Myrica  Gale,  which  may  not 
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be  its  food  plant,  although  I saw  a 
good  many  about  it.  J.  B.  Hodgkin- 
son.  Penwortham  Mills,  near  Preston. 
September  22nd,  1862. 

Ephippiphora  Signatana. — I met 
with  this  very  local  species  again 
this  year,  on  the  spot  where  I took 
my  first  specimens,  fifteen  years  ago ; 
I then  only  took  one,  and,  again  this 
year,  only  one  turned  up,  till  it  was 
getting  late.  I felt  certain  that  there 
must  be  a “locale,”  somewhere  near, 
and  about  half  a mile  from  the  place 
where  the  first  turned  up,  I found 
some  sloe  bushes,  and  thrashed  and 
smoked  them  over  and  over  again. 
In  three  journeys  I bagged  about  two 
dozen, — one  half  tolerably  fine,  and 
took  a solitary  E.  Tetragonana  among 
them.  Ibid,  September  22  1862. 

Emmelesia  Bifasciata. — I took  a 
pair  of  the  above  species  last  month 
on  the  wing,  beside  my  door,  while 
looking  for  Xerene  Plumbaria,  and 
another  sitting  on  rails  in  my  garden. 

I have  never  taken  more  than  two 
specimens  of  Bifasciata,  in  a season 
before.  Ibid,  September  22.  1862. 

Selenia  Lunaria. — While  spending 
a few  days  in  the  Lake  District  at  the 
commencement  of  June  in  the  present 
year,  with  my  friend  Mr.  E.  M. 
Geldart,  we  met  with  a good  many 
specimens  of  the  above  insects,  of 
which,  however,  only  a few  were 
secured,  owing  to  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  capturing  the  species.  On 
June  26th.  we  walked  up  the  moun- 


tains which  overlook  Itydal.  Mr. 
Geldart  proceeded  considerably  before 
me,  while  I stayed  to  beat  for  A. 
Candidata,  On  coming  up  to  him  I 
found  him  nearly  on  the  summit  of  a 
very  rugged  and  steep  ascent,  on 
which  at  intervals  some  scraggy,  bare 
looking  thorn  bushes  and  oaks  were 
situated.  He  informed  me  that  he 
had  bt  en  shaking  these  shrubs,  and 
that  some  large  “ Geometer-looking  ” 
moths  answered  his  summons,  but 
had  flown  wildly  down  among  the 
rocks  below,  where  he  could  not 
follow  them.  Thereupon  I retired 
to  the  aforesaid  rocks,  and  stationed 
myself  there,  to  await  the  result  of  a 
renewed  attack  on  the  bushes.  After 
a few  unsuccessful  blows,  out  rushed 
one  of  the  large  moths,  and  flew 
rapidly  at  me.  I struck  at  it  and 
missed.  Then  ensued  a chase  over 

"■Ok 

the  rocks,  which  ended  in  its  capture 
and  identification  as  S.  Lunaria. 

Many  more  specimens  followed 
but  they  all  succeded  in  making 
their  escape  ; in  fact,  I never  saw  an 
iusect  that  flies  much  more  rapidly, 
or  a much  more  unfavourable  ground 
for  pursuit. 

I met  with  several  other  single 
specimens  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
and  about  the  samo  time ; one  of 
which,  a wasted  female,  laid’  me  a 
few  eggs,  — apparently  it  had  almost 
completed  the  work  of  oviposition. 
The  Larvfc  fed  up  well,  and  are  now 
in  the  pupa.  The  following  is  a dis- 
cription : 
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Larva  ashy  grey,  thickly  mottled 
with  brown.  The  third  segment 
with  a dark  brown  hump,  on  the 
front  of  which  is  a very  conspicuous 
whitish  crescent.  The  sixth  and 
ninth  segments  slightly  humped. — 
T.  Blackburn,  Boivdon  Cheshire, 
September  22.  1162. 


Meetings  of  Societies- 


Hickaiondwike  Naturalists’  So- 
ciety’s Exhibition. — A year  has 
scarcely  elapsed  since  a few  working- 
men met  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Henry 
Ashton,  the  Queen’s  Head  Inn,  Hick- 
mondwike,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a Naturalists  Society.  The  society 
has  been  eminently  successful,  and 
now  numbers  nearly  40  members, 
mostly  working-men,  many  of  whom 
are  very  zealous  field  naturalists  and 
industrious  collectors.  The  “ buzzard 
hunters,”  as  they  are  sometimes 
termed,  hold  meetings  in  the  evening 
of  the  last  Saturday  in  every  calendar 
month,  when  the  incidents  arid  results 
of  rambles  are  made  known  and  speci- 
mens exhibited.  Each  member  pre- 
sent is  required  to  exhibit  a specimen 
or  forfeit  one  penny.  The  result  of 


the  society’s  infantile  existence  may 
now  be  seen  in  the  shape  of  a very 
interesting  exhibition,  which  was 
opened  last  Wednesday,  in  the  large 
room  of  the  Queen’s  Head.  The  col- 
lection is  well  arranged,  and  illus- 
trates most  of  the  “ ologies,”  but 
birds,  butterflies,  and  moths  pre- 
dominate. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 


T.  H.  A. — Your  notice  will  appear 
next  week. 

Enquirer. — As  your  notice  is 

anonymous  we  cannot  insert  it. 
British  Lepidoptera  should  be  set  with 
the  wings  sloping  a little  down  from 
the  body.  Eoreign  Lepidoptera  are 
usually  set  with  the  wings  flat,  or 
sloping  upwards  from  the  body. 

F.  L.  K. — You  will  much  oblige 
by  sending  your  proposed  communi- 
cation. The  one  already  sent  will  be 
inserted  next  week. 

Mr.  C.  Campbell  begs  to  inform 
those  parties  ivho  have  applied  to  him 
for  JI.  Hispida,  that  the  offer  does 
not  emanate  from  him.  As  he  has 
received  several  boxes  of  insects,  he  will 
be  glad  to  hear  how  the  oivners  will 
have  them  returned.  ( See  page  50. 
“ Errata  ” ) 
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SOCIETIES. 


once  asked  us  some  questions 
about  the  Entomological  Societies  of 
Great  Britain.  First, — How  many 

are  there  ? To  this  we  had  to  answer 
“ We  do  not  know.”  Can  any  one 
inform  us  ? 

Taking  the  number  of  Entomolo- 
gists named  in  the  “Annual”  for 
1860,  as  a guide,  and  dividing  it  by 
the  average  number  of  members  in  a 
Society,  should  we  get  anything  like 
an  approximation  to  the  number  of 
Societies  ? Or, — in  other  words, — 
should  we  find,  generally,  that  Ento- 
mologists are  members  of  Societies  ? 
We  fear  not.  Many  are,  no  doubt, 
prevented  by  ‘ circumstances  over 
which  they  have  no  control,’  but 
still  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
* Where  there’s  a will  there’s  a way.’ 
We  should  suppose  that  it  would  be 
likely  to  have  a good  effect  if  Mr. 
Stainton  were  to  add  a list  of  Societies 
to  that  of  Entomologists  in  the  forth- 
coming volume  of  the  ‘ Entomologists’ 

Annual.’ 

The  second  question  which  our 
correspondent  put  to  us,  was,  “Might 


not  Entomological  Societies  confer 
greater  practical  benefit  on  science 
than  they  do  r”  Of  course  the 
answer  to  this  was  easily  found. — Em- 
phatically, “ Yes.” 

How  do  not  let  anyone,  on  reading 
this  assertion,  indignantly  accuse  us 
of  falling  foul  of  the  Societies  of 
Great  Britain.  We  do  nothing  of 
the  sort.  We  believe  that  very 
much  is  done  by  them  that  never 
could  be  done  otherwise,  and  that 
the  progress  of  Entomology  during 
the  last  four  or  five  years  is  largely 
owing  to  them.  But  we  cannot  say 
that  they  have  achieved  all  that  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  achieve.  How 
many  associations  must  there  be 
whose  very  existence  is  unknown  to 
the  world  at  large!  We  must 

suppose  that  there  are  such,  for  if  we 
take  it  for  granted  that  a Society 
cannot  be  constituted  without  the 
fact  being  known,  we  must  also  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  total  number 
is  very  small  indeed.  Some  students  of 
science  allege,  as  a reason  for  hiding 
their  light  under  a bushel,  that  they 
are  troubled  with  modesty,  but 
however  excusable  this  quality  may 
be  in  an  individual,  it  ought  not  to 
characterize  a Society.  The  latter 
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professes  to  have,  as  one  of  its  main 
objects,  the  diffusion  of  Entomological 
knowledge,  and  if,  through  an  excess 
of  modesty,  it  fails  to  make  known 
the  observations  of  its  members,  it 
then  falls  short  of  its  duty  in  an 
important  point.  Of  course  we  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  performance 
of  this  is  the  one  and  only  duty  of  a 
Society, — for  much  that  is  interesting 
must  take  "place  at  the  meetings,  and 
benefit  the  members  alone,  but  surely 
this  is  not  enough.  Are  there  not 
periodicals?  Our  own  pages  have 
already  recorded  several  very  inter- 
esting reports  of  meetings,  and  for 
those  who  will  not  honor  the  “ En- 
tomologist,” other  oracles  are  at  hand. 

Again, — should  there  not  be  more 
communication  between  the  various 
Societies  than  there  is  at  present  ? 
Are  we  not  too  much  inclined  to 
regard  our  own  little  association  or 
clique  as  the  one  alone  of  importance 
to  us  ? Surely  much  that  is  interesting 
might  pass  from  one  body  of  Entom- 
ologists to  another,  and  those  far 
separated  by  space  be  drawn  together 
by  correspondence,  concerning  the 
science  they  are  all  striving  to 
advance.  Suggestions  might  thus  be 
made  as  to  observations  which  the 
locality  or  circumstances  of  the  several 
societies  peculiarly  fit  thorn  to  make  • 
the  unity  of  Entomologists,  all  impor- 
tant as  it  is,  might  be  promoted ; and 
they  might  learn  to  think  less  of 
their  connection  with  tho  London  or 
tho  York  Entomological  Society, 
and  more  of  their  relation  to  the 
Entomological  Society  of  Great 


Britain  ; — less  of  their  discoveries  or 
remarks  as  interesting  their  local 
associates,  and  more  of  the  interest 
which  such  discoveries  will  have  to 
the  world  of  Entomologists  at  large. 

The  Weekly  Entomologist  may  be 
obtained  of  Mr.  T.  Blackburn, 
Bowdon,  Cheshire,  by  post,  price 
Three  Shillings  and  Three  Pence 
per  quarter,  prepaid. 

After  October  4th.  1862,  the  price 
of  No.  1.  of  the  “Entomologist” 
will  be  four-pence.  The  other  num- 
bers may  still  be  had, — price  two- 
pence each. 

Itcmittances  should  be  sent  in  Post 
Office  Orders  or  Stamps. 

All  communications  to  he  addressed 
to  Mr.  T.  Blackburn,  Boicdon, 
Cheshire.  No  notice  will  he  taken  of 
anonymous  communications. 


CHARGE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A few  Advertisements  will  be  in- 
serted, on  the  last  page  of  the  Weekly 
Entomologist,  subject  to  the  following 
charges : — 

s.  d. 

Under  half  a column....  1 0 

Above  half  a column,  } 9 n 

but  under  a column.  ) u 

Above  a column,  but  ) 

under  a page j o o 

Correspondents  will  therefore  please 

encloso  stamps  for  these  amounts 

when  they  send  notices  which  belong 

to  tho  heading  “ Advertisements.” 
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Those  who  make  any  discovery,  or 
capture  of  a rare  species,  or  observa- 
tion of  general  interest,  are  requested 
to  communicate,  at  once,  a notice  of 
the  same,  to  Mr.  T.  Blackburn, 
Bowdon,  Cheshire. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

A list  of  lepidoptera  occurring  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Yorlc.  By  AV. 
Pjiest. 

Noctukni.  continued. 

L.  Auriflua.  Abundant. 

“ Monacha.  This  species  has  been 
taken  at  Red  House  AVood  and 
at  Cawood. 

O.  Pudibunda.  Not  very  common. 

“ Fascelina.  ditto 

“ Antigua.  Common. 

•T.  Cratcegi.  Rare, — The  Rev.  G. 
R.  Read  used  to  take  the  larvae 
commonly  on  the  hedges  at 
Sutton  and  Elvington. 

P.  Populi  Taken  at  li^ht. 

E.  Lanestris.  Common  ; some  years 
abundant. 

C.  Neustria.  Not  common. 

B.  Rubi.  Common. 

“ Quercus.  Rather  common. 

0.  Potatoria.  Common. 

S.  Carpini.  Abundant. 

AVe  have  now  come  to  the  end  of 
the  Nocturni , one  or  two  species  of 
which  I may  have  omitted.  AVe  do 
not  appear  to  be  very  rich  in  them, 
but  there  are  some  good  species 
taken  not  very  far  from  York,  which 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  occur  in  the 


“neighbourhood,”  for  instance, — 0. 
Gonostigma  at  Doncaster,  G.  Ilicifolia 
at  Ripon  and  Sheffield,  S.  Celerio  at 
AVakefield,  and,  I believe,  the  same 
insect  at  Doncaster. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  this 
list  I wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
I do  not  take  my  data,  for  numbers, 
from  the  last  two  or  three  seasons, 
(because  they  have  been  very  unpro- 
fitable ones,  and  some  species  that  are 
usually  common  have  scarcely  been 
seen,)  but  from  my  own  experience 
during  the  last  six  seasons,  and  from 
friends  who  have  collected  even  longer 
than  that. 

I believe  that  I am  wrong  in  stating 
that  I have  taken  L.  Helvola  for  the 
last  four  seasons,  for,  on  referring  to 
my  notes,  I find  that  I took,  of  this 
species  the  following  ; — one  in  1858, 
— two  in  1859, — nine  in  1860,  and 
two  in  1862. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  on  the 
Nocturni  I may  say  that  though  York 
is  scarcely  a first  rate  locality  for 
them,  it  seems  an  average  one. 


GEOMETER. 


0.  Sambucaria  Rather  common  in 
some  seasons. 

E.  Vespcrtaria..  Very  local.  Mr. 
Stainton  is  quite  in  error  with 
regard  to  the  food  plant  of  this 
pretty  species.  He  gives  nut. 
AVe  take  the  larva  freely  on 
dwarf  sallow,  and  where  there 
is  no  nut  to  be  seen.  Mr.  New- 
man is  also  in  error  when  he 
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states  that  the  eggs  hatch  in  Autumn. 
They  hatch  in  May,  and  the  larvae 
are  full  fed  at  the  latter  end  of  June 
and  the  beginning  of  July, — according 
to  the  season.  This  year  they  were 
very  late. 

“ Apiciana.  Not  very  common. 

V.  Maculpta.  Rare. 

A.  Prunaria.  Used  to  be  taken  here 
but  seems  to  have  become  very 
rare,  for  I know  of  no  captures 
during  the  last  six  seasons. 

M.  Margaritata.  Yery  common. 

E.  Fasciaria.  I believe  if  well 
looked  for,  this  insect  would  be 
rather  common.  I took  it  in 
some  numbers  in  1860,  and 
reared  it  from  the  egg  in  1861. 
I bred  a very  fine  series. 

E.  Dolabraria.  Not  common. 

P.  Syringaria.  Taken  almost  every 
season,  but  not  in  any  numbers. 
I have  bred  it  from  the  egg  this 
season,  and  have  the  larva  feed- 
ing again.  It  is  a most  rem- 
arkable one.  During  the  whole 
ten  months  I fed  them,  I never 
once  saw  them  creep,  or  stretch 
out. 


S.  Illunaria.  Common. 

“ lunar ia.  Rare. 

0.  Bidentata.  Rather  common. 

C.  Elingmria.  Common. 

E.  Tiliaria.  Not  common 
“ Fmcantaria.  At  light.  Rare. 

“ Erosaria.  I have  bred  two  speci- 
mens of  this  rare  species.  The 
pupa  cases  arc  very  transparent. 
I had  no  difficulty  in  making  out 
the  species,  a day  or  two  before 
they  came  out, — for  the  lines  on 


the  upper  wings  were  easily 
traced  through. 

“ Angularia.  Not  common. 

H.  Pennaria.  Common. 

P.  Pilosaria.  Not  common. 

N.  Unpidaria.  Rare.  At  Cawood. 
B.  Hirtaria.  do.  do. 

A.  Prodromaria.  Not  common. 

“ Betularia.  Common  in  some 
seasons  in  the  larva  state. 


A decapitated  moth. — Mr.  Coleman, 
in  his  hand  book  of  British  Butter- 
flies, instances  that  a wasp,  when  its 
abdomen  had  been  snipped  off,  regaled 
itself  on  syrup,  as  though  nothing  had 
occurred.  Mr.  Wood,  in  a companion 
volume,  gives  other  instances,  shewing 
that  insects  are  endowed  with  but 
small  power  of  feeling,  when  com- 
pared with  man.  The  following  fact, 
which  came  under  my  own  observa- 
tion but  a few  weeks  since,  seems  to 
point  to  the  same  conclusion. 

While  collecting  in  some  marshy 
meadows  near  here,  abounding  in 
gnats,  and  producing  a goodly  quan- 
tity of  Leucania  impura,  I noted  a 
whitish  looking  moth,  flying  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  very  differently  from 
its  companions.  I had  no  difficulty 
in  capturing  it,  and  transferred  it  to 
a box  for  better  examination  when  I 
arrived  at  home.  On  slipping  a piece 
of  glass  between  the  box  and  the  lid, 
I found,  to  my  surprise,  that  it  was 

a headless  malo  L.  Impura. the 

head  having  been  removed  at  the 
thorax.  It  seemed  perfectly  happy, 
satisfied  with  its  condition,  and 
apparently,  in  no  pain  whatever.  On 
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my  blowing  it  gently,  it  fluttered  and 
buzzed  about  for  a few  seconds,  and 
then,  again  composed  itself  on  the 
side  of  the  box.  I did  not  retain  the 
insect,  as  the  interest  attaching  to  it, 
was  confined  to  its  being  both  alive 
and  headless.  On  opening  the  box, 
in  the  open  air,  the  moth  flew  rapidly 
away,  and  disappeared  from  view. 

I may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
gentleman  whose  set  of  L.  impura  is 
incomplete,  and  will  endeavour,  next 
year,  to  obtain  as  many  as  may  be 
desired.  I cannot  undertake  to 
answer  every  letter  I may  receive, 
until  I have  specimens  ready  to  send 
to  applicants,  when  I will  write.  I 
have  no  spare  specimens  by  me  just 
now,  so  that  I must  request  that  no 
boxes  be  sent,  until  I write  for  them. 
F.  Lovell  Keats,  4 Harringay  Villas, 
Green  Lanes,  Tottenham. N.  Septem- 
ber 23.  1862. 

Lasiocampa  Quereus. — In  the  last 
number  but  one  of  the  “ Weekly 
Entomologist,”  the  Revd.  F.  0. 
Morris  introduces  my  name  in  con- 
nexion with  this  insect,  and  makes 
me  say  “that  there  are  no  instances 
of  variation  in  the  antennas  of  insects 
on  record,  except,”  etc,  etc.  How 
Mr.  Morris,  can  have  made  such  a 
mistake  I cannot  imagine.  I have 
now  no  recollection  of  the  circum- 
stance, but  am  quite  sure  that  I 
shbuld  never  make  such  a statement. 
I should  be  much  more  likely  to  give 
it,  as  my  opinion,  that  an  accidental 
variety  in  the  antennae  of  a single 
specimen  was  no  ground  whatever, 


for  supposing  it  was  a new  species. 
T.  H.  Allis.  York.  September  23. 
1862. 

Remarks  on  Sugar. — The  uncer- 
tainty attending  the  capture  of  moths 
at  sugar  appears  to  offer  a wide  field 
for  investigating  the  habits  of  the  noc- 
turnal species  in  regard  to  their  food. 

Probably  many  readers  of  the  “ En* 
tomologist”  could  supply  important 
facts  from  their  experience,  which 
would  tend  to  clear  up,  in  some 
degree,  the  obscurity  existing,  and  so 
relieve  many  from  useless  exertion, 
particularly  those  who  have  not  the 
opportunity  for  experiment,  nor  the 
leisure  to  pursue  the  subject  contin- 
uously. 

It  would  appear  that  there  are 
nights  when  sugar  is  a certain  lure, 
and  when  crowds  of  guests  attend  the 
feast.  They  are  followed,  however, 
by  other  nights,  perhaps  for  weeks 
together,  when  scarcely  a moth  is 
seen  at  the  repast,  successively  spread 
in  vain ; for  it  so  happens  that  one 
lucky  night  induces  a persistant 
course  of  visits  from  the  collector,  to 
the  scene  of  his  former  good  fortune, 
even  though  utterly  fruitless. 

An  instance  of  this  occurred  to 
myself  on  the  21st  of  June  last,  when 
by  chance,  I accompanied  a friend 
for  the  purpose  of  sugaring  a few 
trees, — which  operation  over, — a 

sudden  storm  of  wind  and  rain  made 
us  apprehensive  of  taking  cold, 
rather  than  insects ; but  however, 
we  waited  half  an  hour,  when  the 
rain  and  wind  cleared  off. 
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On  inspecting  the  sugar,  we  were 
delighted  at  the  concourse  of  visitors 
that  responded  to  our  invitation,  and 
we  boxed  eleven  D.  Orion  (taking 
five  at  once  from  a single  tree  ) with 
several  desired  specimens  of  less 
note,  while  we  wondered  at  the 
crowds  of  commoner  insects  left  on 
the  trees. 

On  the  23rd.  of  J une  we  repeated 
our  visit,  but  sugar  had  lost  its  attrac- 
tiveness. Scarcely  an  insect  was 
visible,  but  despite  the  check,  we 
persevered  for  many  and  many  a 
night,  far  into  July,— but  always 
without  captures. 

Shortly  after,  I heard  from  a cor- 
respondent at  Torquay  to  the  effect 
that  his  best  night  of  the  season  had 
occurred  on  the  21st.  of  June,  when 
he  took  specimens  of  great  prizes. 

It  seems  curious  that  the  advent  of 
insects  should  have  been  influenced 
by  some  cause  on  that  particular 
night,  in  places  more  than  a hundred 
miles  apart. — W.  Buckler,  Lumley 
Cottage,  Emsworth,  Hants,  September 
29.  1862. 


CAPTURES. 

LEriDOPTERA 

Captures  at  Sea. — While  we  were 
cruising  in  the  channel  on  the  29th. 
August,  about  eightegn  or  nineteen 
miles  out  to  sea,  off  the  Bill  of 
Portland,  I noticed  a great  many 
insects  flying  about  the  ship,  among 
which  I may  mention  a male  speci- 
men of  Orgyia  antiqua,  one  S.  hybri- 
(lalis,  and  one  Aspifatcs  oitraria. 


Of  the  identity  of  the  latter  species 
I cannot  be  positive,  as  it  flew  over- 
board before  I could  secure  it,  but  I 
little  doubt  that  it  was  either  that  or 
gilvaria, — also  a common  Humble 
Bee  (Bombas  terrestris).  The  remain- 
der were  minute  black  Diptcra.  The 
day  was  very  calm,  warm  and  hazy. 

If  these  insects  could  fly  such  a 
distance  in  safety,  over  the  sea,  there 
is  no  reason  why,  in  similar  weather 
or,  more  especially,  with  a light 
favourable  wind,  Lepidoptera  and 
others  previously  unknown  in  Eng- 
land should  not  cross  from  the  conti- 
nent and  establish  themselves  with  us. 

I think  it  not  at  all  improbable  that 
novelties  which  have  occurred  in  the 
South  of  England  within  the  last  few 
years  might  have  originally  immi- 
grated in  this  way. 

I had  a hunt  a few  days  ago  among 
the  rocks  on  Portland  for  Heliophobus 
hispidus,  but  I suppose  I was  too  late 
for  them,-  as  I did  not  see  one.  S. 
hybridalu  was  excessively  abundant. 

I also  took  a specimen  of  lliana 
arcuosa,  and  saw  a few  worn  ones  of 
Eubolia  bipunctata. 

I turned  up  a good  many  stones  in 
search  of  Coleoptera  but  took  very 
few ; — the  only  interesting  species 
being  Calathus  fuscus  and  Masorcus 
JFetterhalii,  neither  of  which  I had 
seen  alive  before.  In  a sheltered  spot 
upon  a small  plant  of  Galium  t'cruJn 
I counted  no  less  than  seventeen 
lar\a)  ol  Jlf.  stcUatarum  of  various 
sizes.  G.  I.  Mathews.  Weymouth, 
September  20.  1 862. 
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Meetings  of  Societies- 


West  Riding  Consolidated  Nat- 
uralists’ Society. — Tlie  above  society 
has  during  the  week,  held  its  third 
quarterly  meeting  at  Mr.  Henry 
Ashton’s,  the  Queen’s  Head  Inn, 
Heckmondwike,  where  upwards  of 
one  hundred  members  of  the  different 
local  societies  met  to  discuss  the 
different  facts  in  Natural  History 
which  had  occurred  since  their  last 
meeting  at  Wakefield.  There  were 
members  from  Halifax,  Wakefield, 
Horhury,  Huddersfield,  Ossett,  Cleck- 
heaton,  Batley,  Dewsbury,  Mirfield, 
and  all  the  surrounding  villages.  Mr. 
Samuel  J.  Swift,  of  Gomersal,  was 
elected  chairman.  Mr.  Armitage 
exhibited  a specimen  of  Deilephila 
Galii,  recently  captured  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Huddersfield,  which  is 
the  only  specimen  that  has  been  taken 
in  this  locality  during  the  last  five 
years.  Mr.  Ellis,  Secretary  to  the 
society,  said  that  there  was  one  subject 
which  he  had  been  desired  to  introduce 
to  the  meeting,  and  this  he  did  with 
the  greatest  pleasure,  as  he^-knew 
there  were  gentlemen  there  who  had 
a practical  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  who  would,  he  thought,  be  able 
to  answer  the  question  whether  Bornbyx 
Callunce  were  a distinct  species  or 
only  a variety  of  Bornbyx  Quercus  ? 
Some  people,  ho  knew,  had  an  idea 
that  the  Larva)  collected  from  hedge 
rosfc-s  &e.,  during  the  spring  months, 
and  which  make  up  and  come  to  per- 
fection during  the  summer  are  the 
Larva)  from  which  come  Callunce,  and 


that  those  which  remain  in  the  Cocoon 
one  year  are  the  true  Quercus.  It  so 
happened  that  he  himself  had  Quercus 
which  had  been  collected  in  the  Larva) 
this  summer,  and  which  were  now  in 
his  store  boxes  at  home,  but  he  was 
sorry  to  say  that  he  had  no  Callunce. 
Mr.  Mellor  of  Halifax,  said,  that  from 
what  he  had  seen  during  his  expe- 
rience, he  had  no  doubt  that  Callunce 
was  a variety  of  Quercus,  and  not  a 
distinct  species.  The  subject  was  well 
canvassed  by  the  meeting,  and  it  was 
decided  that  Mr.  Mellor  was  right  in 
his  conclusions.  Mr.  Swift  expressed 
himself  quite  satisfied  with  the  result, 
with  which  he  agreed,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  their  society  would  from 
the  extensive  and  varied  lands  over 
which  it  now  spread,  soon  be  in  a 
position  to  answer  and  settle  a great 
many  questions  in  Natural  Science 
which  were  now  left  open.  Mr. 
Shipstone,  of  Halifax,  spoke  on  the 
salutary  tend.ncies  the  study  of  nature 
had  upon  children  and  young  persons  ; 
— how  whilst  contemplating  the 
beautiful  arrangements  and  perfection 
of  nature,  it  was  impossible,  almost, 
not  to  be  led  to  admire  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  the  Creator.  The  chair- 
man read  a communication  from  the 
Editor  of  the  Entomologist  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  society,  and  he  said  he 
hoped  that  as  the  publishing  of  this 
weekly  paper  gave  them  what  they 
wanted  without  their  having  to  em- 
bark in  the  printing  and  publishing 
business,  they  would  all  give  it  their 
utmost  support  both  in  contributions 
and  subscriptions.  A deputation  from 
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a Naturalists’  Society  in  Leeds  applied 
to  be  admitted  to  join  the  West  Riding 
Naturalists’  Society  which  was  agreed 
to.  After  speeches  from  several  other 
gentlemen,  and  passing  a resolution 
that  no  person  should  be  admitted  to 
their  future  meetings  without  pro- 
ducing his  ticket  of  membership,  or 


by  appeal  to  some  of  the  presidents  of 
the  local  societies  present,  Mr.  Booth, 
of  Huddersfield,  moved,  and  Mr.  Ellis 
seconded,  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  chair- 
man, which  having  been  duly  res- 
ponded to,  the  meeting  closed  between 
seven  and  eight  o’clock. 
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IMMIGEATION. 


our  hist  number  appeared  a 
highly  interesting  communication 
from  a well  known  Entomologist, 
G.  E.  Mathews  Esq.,  of  Weymouth, 
headed  “Captures  at  Sea,”  where 
the  writer  remarks,  that  it  is  not  at 
all  improbable,  that  novelties  which 
have  occurred  in  the  South  of 
England  within  the  last  few  years, 
might  have  immigrated  by  crossing 
the  channel.  Of  course  we  must 
suppose  our  correspondent  refers  to 
well  known  South  European  species, 

* 

such  as  Polyommatus  Bccticus,  Pieris 
Baplidice  Sfc.  We  should  not  for  a 
moment  think  of  controverting  this 
theory,  supported  as  it  is  by  evidence 
of  no  inconsiderable  value.  We  may 
however  perhaps  be  allowed  to  hint 
at  a few  questions,  which  appear  to 
suggest  themselves.  In  the  first  place 
let  us  consider  what  qualifications  an 
insect  must  possess,  in  order  to  enable 
it  to  traverse  a distance  of  more  than 
twenty  miles  by  sea,  supposing  it  to 
take  the  shortest  possible  cut  from  C. 
de  Gris  Nez  to  Dunge  Ness.  The 
most  notable  instance  of  a migratory 
insect  is  doubtless  that  of  Gryllus 
Migratorius. 


The  distance  this  insect  will  fly 
across  the  open  sea  is,  we  suppose, 
almost  unlimited.  No  one  who  has 
seen  this  well-known  insect  can  have 
failed  to  remark,  liow  peculiarly  the 
wings  are  calculated  for  long  and 
continuous  flight.  Now  strange  to  say 
the  Genus  Pieris  is  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  strength  or  rapidity 
of  flight,  and  in  that  Genus,  Bap- 
lidice  in  particular,  is  singularly 
sluggish  in  its  movements.  Among 
the  Lycocnidce  some  species  indeed  are 
known  to  be  very  quick  on  the  wing, 
but  have  never  been  observed  to  fly 
very  high  or  for  a long  distance.  We 
have  watched  Theda  Betulce  more 
than  once,  flying  gently  and  easily 
along  a hedgerow,  but  never  going 
very  far  without  alighting  on  a twig. 
But  to  come  to  the  genus  Polyommatus 
itself,  who  has  not  seen  Alexis  dancing 
amo'ng  the  long  grass  in  some  sunny 
meadow  ? Have  not  most  of  us  too, 
remarked  the  flight  of  Cory  don, 
Adonis,  Agestis,  Alsus  and  vEgon? 
How  strange  it  would  appear  to  us  to 
see  any  of  these  species  flying  high 
above  our  heads  from  the  deck  of  a 
Folkestone  Steamer  ! We  should 
remember  however  that  what  an 
insect  is  in  the  habit  of  doing  is  no 
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criterion  of  what  it  might  do  if  cir- 
cumstances required.  There  is  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  imagining  P. 
Bceticus  or  any  other  Butterfly  or 
moth  under  the  sun,  starting  on  a 
journey  from  Calais  to  Dover;  the 
only  difficulty  that  requires  explana- 
tion, is  the  question,  how  did  our 
traveller  accomplish  his  journey  in 
safety  ? Did  he  do  it  by  stages,  or 
all  at  once  ? If  by  stages  where  did 
he  put  up  ? Mr.  Mathews  does  not 
tell  us  whether  the  Lepidoptera  and 
“ minute  black  Diptera”  which  he 
saw  off  Portland  Bill  ever  arrived  at 
their  destination,  if  destination  they 
had.  Three  courses  are  obviously 
open  to  an  insect,  who  wishes  to  visit 
our  coast  from  Prance.  He  may  cither 
keep  on  the  wing  the  whole  way,  or 
he  may  get  a “ lift”  in  a vessel,  or 
he  may  vary  the  monotony  of  his 
voyage  by  swimming.  This  latter 
mode  of  proceeding  however  is  in  the 
least  degree  compatible  with  the 
habits  of  an  insect  unused  to  the 
water,  as  may  be  easily  believed  by 
those  who  have  witnessed  the  unhappy 
state  of  a fly  in  a milk-jug  : or  seen 
the  floating  carcases  of  moths  in  a 
cistern.  One  more  question  and  we 
have  done.  How  comes  it,  that  local 
insects  in  one  part  of  England  are  so 
seldom  blown  to  another  ? Oqr  space 
prevents  us  from  enlarging  further  on 
this  subject,  but  our  remarks  arc 
intended  to  invito  discussion. 


The  Weekly  Entomologist  may  be 
obtained  of  Mr.  T.  Blackburn, 


Bowdon,  Cheshire,  by  post,  price 
Three  Shillings  and  Three  Pence 
per  quarter,  prepaid. 

After  October  4th.  1862,  the  price 
of  No.  1.  of  the  “Entomologist” 
will  be  four-pence.  The  other  num- 
bers may  still  be  had, — price  two- 
pence each. 

llemittances  should  be  sent  in  Post 
Office  Orders  or  Stamps. 

All  communications  to  he  addressed 
to  Mr.  T.  Blackbuen,  Bowdon, 
Cheshire.  No  notice  will  he  taken  of 
anonymous  communications. 


CHARGE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A few  Advertisements  will  be  in- 
serted, on  the  last  page  of  the  Weekly 
Entomologist,  subject  to  the  following 
charges : — 

* s.  d. 

Under  half  a column 1 0 

Above  half  a column,  1 

but  under  a column,  j - y 

Above  a column,  but  ) 

under  a page | o 6 

Correspondents  will'  therefore  please 
enclose  stamps  for  these  amounts 
when  they  send  notices  which  belong 
to  the  heading  “ Advertisements.” 


OBSERVATIONS. 

./  disembodied  Moth. — In  numbers 
ol  the  Entomologist,  l was  reminded 
by  an  interesting  and  amusing  letter 
from  a correspondent  entitled  a “ de- 
capitated moth,  of  a circumstance 
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which  came  under  my  own  notice,  of 
a similar  nature.  I have  seen  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  P.  auriflua 
minus  the  abdomen,  and  nearly  all 
the  thorax  flying  about  a hedge.  Of 
course  I do  not  mean  to  say  it  was 
minus  all  the  wings ; though  it  had 
only  the  two  fore  wings  left,  nor 
will  I,  like  Mr.  Iveays,  vouch  for 
the  “ happiness  ” of  the  insect  in 
question.  I am  rather  constrained  to 
confess  that  it  looked  decidedly  uncom- 
fortable.— E.  M.  Geldaet,  Pose  Sill, 
Boivdon,  October  6.  1862. 

Scented  Butterflies. — I have  more 
than  once  taken  specimens  of  P.  Napi 
smelling  strongly  of  what  I call  lemon- 
scented  mint.  I have  never  observed 
this  in  any  other  Butterfly  than  P. 
Napi,  and  only  in  spacimens  taken 
in  one  locality.  I think  it  hardly 
likely  that  no  one  else  has  remarked 
the  same  thing,  and  probably  some 
one  may  be  able  to  offer  an  explana- 
tion of  what  has  always  appeared  to 
me  rather  worthy  of  remark. — Ibid. 

L.  Argiolus  and  P.  Comma.  Ar- 
giolus  used  to  be  taken  at  Langwith 
and  is  also  taken  at  Castle  Howard. 
I do  not  know  the  locality  for  P. 
Comma,  hut  it  is  taken  by  Mr.  Stather 
of  Hull  in  some  part  of  the  East 
Riding.  W.  Peest.  6 Castlegate, 
York,  September  30.  1862. 


DIPIEEA. 

During  a good  many  seasons’ 
collecting  of  Diptera  I have  met  with 


the  following  species  among  others. 
Limnobia — ? Allied  to  L.  Gracilipes 
of  Curtis  May  1861. 

Symplecta  alpina. — Eemale.  On 

Kirkstone.  (Unique.) 

Dilophus  febrilis. — Taken  here. 
Trypeta  sonchi. 

“ spoliata. 

“ florescentia. 

Sciomyza — ? Hew  species  ? Taken 
on  Thorn  Moor. 

Ornithomyia — ? Erom  a root. 
Limnobia — ? Hew  species  ? Taken 
on  Loughrigg  Eell. 

“ Q-guttata. — Male.  On  Cotton- 

rush  near  here. 

Sapromyza  litura. — Matlock  and 
Gian.  Wooton.  August  1862. 
Erioptera  angustipennella — Hear  here. 
Palponigra — ? Hew  species  ? Hear 
here. 

Cetatopogon  illustris. — Hear  here. 
Colobcea  bifasciella.  ditto. 

Lissa  dolium.  ditto.  July. 

Ochthera  mantis. 

Platyura  zonata  ? 

Scathopse  infumata. 

Chlorops — ? Hew  species?  Taken 
here. 

Loxocera  nigrifrons. — Hew  Eorest. 

These  species  are  all  very  local  or 
rare, — if  not  new.  J.  C.  Dale,  Gian. 
Wooton,  Sherborne,  Dorset. 

[We  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  some  photographs  of  these  very 
interesting  insects.  We  think  that 
the  art  of  Photography  might  be 
made  very  useful,  in  furnishing  the 
Entomologist  with  portraits  of  his 
“ gems,”  which  he  might  transmit  to 
admiring  friends,  at  less  risk  and 
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expense  than  the  actual  specimens. 
If  any  gentleman  wishes  to  see  the 
very  instructive  photographs  of  Mr. 
Dale’s  rarities  we  believe  that  they 
may  be  had  of  Mr.  Geake,  Photogra- 
pher, Sherborne.] 

Notes  by  an  old  Entomologist. — I 
find  that  insect  collecting  is  now 
very  different  from  what  it  used  to 
be.  On  instituting  a comparison 
between  my  note  book  of  former 
years,  and  that  of  the  present,  I am 
led  to  ask  “ What  has  become  of 
many  species  that  I used  to  meet 
with  ?”  I attribute  their  disappear- 
ance more  to  the  variations  of  season 
than  to  other  causes, — such  as  the 
progress  of  cultivation  &c.  — though 
no  doubt  they  have  their  effect.  I 
have  had  an  instance  of  this  just 
lately,  in  the  draining  of  an  adjoin- 
ing quag ; with  which,  of  course, 
all  the  insects  that  formerly  abounded 
there  have  departed.  But  then  some 
fine,  new,  and  rare  insects  have,  of 
late  years  turned  up,  and  others, 
formerly  doubted  as  British,  have 
again  made  their  appearance. 

Nothing  gives  me  greater  pleasure 
than  seeing  the  right  to  a place  in 
our  British  lists,  of  species  which 
have  been  struck  out,  confirmed, 
and  their  claims  admitted, — such  as 
Baplidice,  Cassiope  &c.  The  former 
of  these  is  mentioned  in  Kay  and 
Petiver,  and  other  works,  and  none 
more  resolutely  excluded  it  than 
Stephens,  till  he  took  it  himself. 

I can  recollect  the  time  when  L. 
Bispar  used  to  bo  taken.  The  first 
specimen  seen  in  London  Was  sent  up 


to  me  from  Whittlesea  Mere,  (where 
I had  been  seeking  it  unsuccessfully) 
to  care  of  Dr.  Leach,  at  the  British 
Museum,  and  that  gentleman  wanted 
me  to  go  there  again.  I was,  how- 
ever obliged  to  go  home,  just  in  an 
opposite  direction.  In  the  following 
year  I went  to  Whittlesea  again, 
and  as  August  was  said  to  be  “the 
time,”  I was  rather  surprised,  when 
I saw  what  I supposed  to  be  a very 
brilliant  moth  flying  around  me 
several  times,  but  which  proved, 
when  captured,  to  be  a male  L. 
Bispar, — this  being  in  June.  I after- 
wards sent  B.  Standishto  the  locality, 
who,  after  an  unsuccessful  week, 
was  about  giving  it  up  as  a bad  job. 
He  was  on  his  way  to  Stilton,  en  route 
for  London,  when,  as  the  sun  shone 
ont  brightly,  he  turned  back,"  and 
captured  some  specimes  of  the  long- 
looked  for  Bispar. 

I will  mention,  in  conclusion,  that 
I had  given  me,  by  a druggist  at 
Sherborne,  in  March  or  April,  a fino 
male  B,  Livornica,  taken  near 
there  the  day  before,  so  that  I could 
set  it  well. 

G.  Rhamni  is  about  again,  but  I 
have  only  seen  (and  taken)  one 
female.  V.  Atalanta  and  Cardui 
are  tolerably  common. — J.  C.  Dale, 
Gian.  Wooton,  Sherborne,  Borset, 
September  26.  1862. 

Be  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis. 
— 1st.  You  say  that  some  of  your 
readers  do  not  consider  the  “ Entom- 
ologist ” up  to  the  mark.  I am  not 
one  of  that  number.  I do ! Up  to 
what  mark?  Let  them  specify  it, 
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and  then  we  shall  better  he  able  to 
meet  any  adverse  criticisms. 

2nd.  I am  glad  to  see  communica- 
tions to  its  pages  from  my  old  friend 
J.  C.  Dale  Esq.  Who  may  be  the 
“ facilfs  princeps  ” of  Lepidopterists, 
it  passes  my  Oxonian  education  to 
say,  but  who  is  the  “ facile  princeps  ” 
of  British  Entomologists  I have  not  a 
moment’s  hesitation  in  pronouncing, 
— J.  C.  Dale  Esq.  himself ! Others, 
some  few,  may  (or  may  not)  know  as 
much  of  Lepidoptera  as  he  does,  but 
when  you  come  to  a knowledge  of  all 
the  orders,  I believe  “ we  ne’er  shall 
look  upon  his  like  again”!  I was 
truly  glad  to  look  upon  himself  again 
some  month  or  two  ago  in  the  Entom- 
ological Boom  of  the  British  Museum, 
for  the  first  time  after  an  interval  of 
about  twenty  years,  and  congratulated 
him,  as  I could  with  truth,  on  his 
looking  so  much  the  same  as  ever. 

3rd.  In  my  last  communication,  as 
printed,  there  are  the  following  errata 
to  be  amended  ; — for  “ Doncaster,” 
read  “ Harr,  near  Doncaster,” — for 
“between  Barnsley  and  Shipton,”  read 
“ Burnby  and  Shipton,”  for“  Tat- 
ter down,”  read  “ Totterdown,”  for 
“Lockington  near  Barnsley,”  read 
“ Lockington  near  Beverley,”  and  for 
“ the  line,”  read,  “ the  Line.” 

I am  aware  that  my  writing  is  not 
the  best  in  the  world, — perhaps  it  is 
the  worst, — so  much  so  that  I used  to 
be  quite  proud  of  it.  I remember, 
some  thirty  years  ago,  writing  to  a 
friend  to  say  that  I had  got  a Bing 
Dotteril  and  a Sandpiper,  which  he 
wrote  me  word  that  he  interpreted  to 


be  a Bing-dog’s  tail  and  a Saw-piper. 

In  the  present  instance,  however, 
others  must  be  in  fault,  for  I notice 
in  other  communications,  ‘ disiderata  ’ 
for  “ desiderata,”  “ Howarth  for 
Haworth,”  and  “ Bujs”  for  “Bugs.” 
Bev.  F.  0.  Morris.  Nunburnliolme 
Rectory , Hayton , near  York.  Sep- 
tember 30.  1862. 

lasiocampa  Quercus. — If  my  good 
friend  Mr.  Allis  will  have  the  kind- 
ness to  look  again  at  my  letter  in 
the  Entomologist  of  September  20.  he 
will  see  that  I nowhere  state  therein, 
as  seems  to  be  implied  from  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  his  letter, 
that  he  had  spoken  as  if  a new  species 
must  be  inferred  from  the  difference 
of  the  antennm  of  the  specimen  in 
question,  from  the  ordinary  type. 
He  states  that  he  has  “now  no  recollec- 
tion of  the  circumstance.”  I have  ! 
a very  distinct  one ! And  I always 
make  it  a rule  to  sleep  too  soundly  to 
have  dreamt  it.  I omitted  to  mention 
in  my  former  communication,  that 
the  specimen  in  question  was  exhib- 
ited for  me,  before  the  Entomological 
Society,  by  Mr.  Frederick  Smith,  of 
the  British  Museum. — Bbv.  F.  0 
Morris,  Nunburnliolme  Reotory,  Oct. 

4.  1862. 

Oeometra  Brunneata. — The  follow- 
ing corrections  should  be  made  in  the 
last  Entomologist  p.  53.  6th.  line, — * 
“ This  moth  ” should  be  the  “ Photo- 
graph of  this  moth,”  for  if  I had 
sent  the  moth  the  “Princeps  ” would 
not  have  had  the  difficulty  to  decide. 
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For  Howarth,  read  Haworth.  I 
think  I should  have  said  subtristata 
instead  of  contristata.  The  “ Quay  ” 
should  be  the  "Quag,”  and pumilio 
was  in  profusion  in  the  New  Forest. — 
J.  C.  Dale,  Gian.  Wootton,  Sher- 
borne, Dorset,  Oct.  3.  1862. 


CAPTURES. 

LEriDOPTERA 

C.  Xerampelina. — I have  taken 
two  specimens  of  this  rare  species  at 
light,  this  month.  W.  Prest,  6, 

m 

Castlegate  York.  September  30.  1862. 

Choerocampa  Celerio — On  Wednes- 
day evening  last  (the  24th.  of  Sep- 
tember) I took  what  I knew  to  be  a 
rare  Sphinx,  in  our  garden,  but 
having  no  good  Entomological  work 
at  hand,  I could  not  ascertain  the 
name  with  any  certainty,  However 
I sent  a colored  drawing  of  it  (which 
I herewith  enclose  to  you)  to  J.  C. 
Dale  Esq.  of  Gian  Wooton,  the  well 
known  Entomologist,  and  he  im- 
mediately pronounced  the  insect  to  bo 
Celerio.  It  is  a splendid  specimen, 
and  in  perfect  condition,  being  but 
very  slightly  injured  by  the  net.  It 
was  hovering  over  a bed  of  Petunias 
when  I took  it ; time,  about  dusk : — 
weather,  damp  and  close. 

In  addition  to  the  general  rarity  of 
the  insect,  this  is  (Mr.  Dale  tells  me) 
the  first  time  that  it  has  been  taken 
in  Dorsetshire, — A.  Pbetor,  Belfield, 
Dorset.  September  30.  1862. 

[ It  is  not  necessary  after  this 
drawing  lias  been  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Dale  to  add  our  testimony,  but  as  Mr. 


Pretor  seems  to  ask  it,  we  may  say 
that  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
identity  of  the  species.] 

Meetings  of  Societies- 

Northern  Entomological  Society. 
July  28.  1862. — [From  a report  sent 
to  us  of  the  above  meeting  we  are 
compelled  to  confine  this  notice  to  a 
few  selections.  It  appears  to  have 
been  an  assembly  where  thei’S  was  an 
unusual  amount  of  very  interesting 
business,  but  space  forbids  our  giving 
a full  account.] 

At  the  residence  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Hague,  Stalybridge.  Mr.  N.  Cooke, 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

When  the  business  of  the  meeting 
(including  the  proposing  and  seconding 
of  four  new  members)  had  been  trans- 
acted, M r.  Birchall  exhibited  upwards 
of  six  hundred  specimens  of  Lepidop- 
tera,  captured  in  Ireland  during  the 
last  week  in  June.  Among  these 
were  fine  series  of  C.  Davus,  Z. 
Minos,  L.  Aureola,  A.  Strigillaria, 
fvar.J  D.  Nisus,  D.  Cucubali,  C. 
Chamomillcc,  E.  Fuseula,  D.  Argen- 
tula,  II.  TJncana,  M.  Hastata,  S. 
Littorana,  E.  Albicapitana  (see 
"Annual”  1862.)  Also,  a single 
specimen  of  a Noctua,  apparently 
allied  to  Dianthaeia,  and  new  to  the 
British  list ; — name,  not  yet  ascer- 
tained. Mr.  Birchall  also  brought,  for 
distribution  among  the  members,  a 
number  ot  Cossonas  Jardii,  captured 
at  Killarney. 

Mr.  B.  Cooke,  exhibited  Coccyx 
finitimana,  a new  species  of  Glyphip- 
toryx  bred  from  leaves  of  Vaccinium 
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collected  at  Rannoch,  a new  species 
of  Tinea,  bred  from  larvas  which  fed 
on  Stilton  cheese,  three  different 
species  of  Campoplex  bred  from 
cocoons  of  Cimbex  Betuleti  ? sent  from 
Rannoch,  and  Septocerus  bifasciatus 
captured  at  Bramhall. 

Mr.  N.  Greening  sent  for  exhibi- 
tion, among  others,  the  following 
insects,- — some  interesting  varieties  of 
B.  Betularia,  and  specimens  of  E. 
Trisignata  (bred,)  N.  Bitrapezium 
. (bred,  very  large,  expands  If  in.) 
S.  Sphegiforme  (believed  to  be  the 
first  ever  bred  in  England,)  S. 
Scoliceforme,  and  OE.  Grandis  (the 
two  latter  from  Llangollen,)  P.  Lith- 
odactylus  (bred)  P.  Osteodactijlus 
(from  Llanferris,)  a series  of  a new 
species  of  Tinea,  and  other  interesting 
species. 

Mr.  N.  Cooke  exhibited  seven 
specimens  of  S.  Scoliceforme,  four 
bred,  and  three  captured  by  himself 
and  sons  at  Llangollen, — the  first  on 
the  13th.  of  this  month  — July.  His 
box  contained  some  fine  specimens  of 
A.  Ashworthii,  If.  Furva,  a curious 
variety  of  T.  Orbona  and  L.  Quercus, 
etc,  captured  at  the  same  place. 

A paper  was  read  by  the  Secretary, 
by  Mr,  E,  Brown,  of  Burton-on- 
Trent,  on  “ The  mutability  of  specific 
or  race  forms,”  Thanks  were  re- 
turned, and  an  interesting  discussion 
ensued, 

Botvdon  and  Altrincham  Entomo- 
logical Society. — The  usual  monthly 
meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
Monday  evening,  October  G.  1862, 
at  the  residence  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Geldart. 


The  President,  Mr.  T.  Blackburn, 
was  in  the  chair. 

At  close  of  the  business  part  of  the 
proceedings  Mr.  Blackburn  read  a 
paper  on  “ the  presence  of  reason  in 
the  insect  world,”  which  was  follow- 
ed by  another,  taking  a different 
view  of  the  same  subject,  from  Mr. 
E.  M.  Geldart.  When  Mr.  Geldart 
had  concluded,  an  animated  discus- 
sion took  place  on  the  remarks  of 
the  two  above-named  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Ernest  Geldart  exhibited  some 
interesting  species  of  the  Aculeate 
Hymenoptera. 

Mr.  E.  Armitage  exhibited  some 
insects  captured  in  the  Lake  District, 
including  L.  Ccesiata  and  Flavic- 
inctata. 

Mr.  S.  Morris  made  an  interesting 
exhibition  of  Lepidoptera. 

Mr.  T.  Blackburn  exhibited  series 
of  the  following  insects.  E.  Tiliaria, 
(captured  at  light,  during  September,) 
E.  Coronata,  E.  Bebiliata  and  A. 
Flexula.  Also  specimens  of  E.  Tri- 
punctata  and  Innotata. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Geldart  exhibited  fine 
specimens  of  E.  Tiliaria,  and  eggs  of 
the  same  species,  B.  Roboraria,  E. 
Succenturiata,  P.  Piceana  etc.,  as 
as  well  as  T.  Bovinus  and  other 
Biptera. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Geldart  for  his  hospit- 
able entertainment. 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Several  communications  stand  over 
for  want  of  space. 
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EMIGRATION. 


k 


our  last  number  we  noticed  the 
question  of  immigration  of 
insects.  This  question  has  since 
suggested  another,  namely  that  of 
Emigration.  We  hare  seen  that  a 
favorable  wind  and  a peculiar  state 
of  atmosphere  has  caused  the  occur- 
rence of  certain  South  European 
insects  on  our  coast.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  in  this  theory  of  immigration, 
difficulties,  which  we  have  alluded  to 
in  our  former  article.  Still  the  mass 
of  evidence  seems  to  favour  the  idea 
that  in  some  cases  at  any  rate,  the 
appearance  of  an.unusual  visitant  like 
j P.  Bcetica,  is  owing  to  some  such 
causes  as  those  above  mentioned. 
Especially  does  this  view  appear  to 
have  probability  on  its  side,  when  aD 
insect  has  been  traced  in  its  steady 
course  from  south  to  north,  as 
Bcetica  has.  May  not  the  same 
causes  operate  in  procuring  the 
migration  of  insects  from  England, 
or,  we  should  rather  say,  opposite 
causes  ? Let  it  be  granted  that  if  we 
have  a singularly  warm  summer  in 
England,  the  Dover  Cliffs,  looking 
more  than  usually  inviting,  tempt 
the  foreigner  to  our  shores.  Is  it 
not,  then,  equally  likely,  that  a- 


peculiarly  ungenial  summer  will 
drive  insects  from  our  shores  to  seek 
a milder  clime  ? Perhaps  one  of 
our  readers  may  be  inclined  to  ask, 
will  this  theory  serve  any  end  ? will 
it  explain  any  phamomenon?  is  it 
borne  out  by  known  facts  ? We 
think  it  may  go  far  to  explain  the 
temporary  disappearance  of  many 
insects  from  places  where  they 
are  occasionally  or  generally  common. 

The  following  is  a case  in  point 
Mr.  Dale  tells  us  this  week  that 
some  of  the  Vannessidi  are  common 
in  Dorsetshire  this  Autumn.  Now 
we  know  they  have  been  very  scarce 
in  the  north,  as,  in  fact,  have  Rho- 
palocera  in  general.  Who  can  say 
but  that  they  have  been  driven  south- 
ward by  the  cold,  wet  weather  which 
has  been  so  prevalent  in  the  north  ? 
And  it  1863  should  be  a wet  year 
all  over  the  country,  for  all  we  can 
tell,  they  may  leave  our  island  all- 
together,  to  return,  we  will  hope, 
with  the  next  warm  summer. 

It  would  be  interesting,  as  giving 
us  additional  information  on  this 
point,  if  any  gentleman  who  has  met 
with  Northern  species  in  more  Sou- 
thern localities  than  usual,  during 
this  season  and  the  last,  would  ac- 
quaint us  with  the  fact. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


LEriDOPTERA 

A list  of  Lepidoptera  occurring  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  York,  by 
W.  Prest. 

Geometry:  continued  : 

H.  Abruptaria.  Not  common, 

C.  Lichenaria.  I believe  rather  com- 
mon if  well  looked  for, 

B.  Repandata.  Common, 

“ Rhomboidaria.  do. 

“ Roboraria.  This  fine  and  rare 
species  has  been  turned  up  at 
Cawood  by  the  Selby  Entomol- 
ogists and  Mr.  Anderson  took  a 
fine  male  on  the  27th.  June 
this  year, 

T.  Biundularia.  Common, 

“ Punctulata  Occurs  amongst  alder, 
P.  Cytisaria.  Bather  common  in 
the  larva  state, 

G.  Papilionaria.  Not  common, 

/.  Lactearia.  Abundant, 

P.  Bajularia.  N<Tt  common.  I 
have  taken  this  species  nearly 
every  season,  but  only  singly. 

I took  a specimen  at  sugar  two 
years  ago. 

IT.  Thymiaria.  Bather  common, 

E.  Punctata.  ditto 

“ Pendular  ia.  ditto 

A.  Luttata.  Bare, 

“ Blomeraria.  This  pretty  species  I 
was  taken  by  the  Rev.  G.  B.  I 
Bead,  in  Ilowsham  Wood,  and 
also  at  Nuuburnholme,  by  the  | 
Rev.  R.  P.  Alington, 

E.  Ileparata.  Bather  common  some! 
seasons. 
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A.  Rubricata.  Very  rare  : a speci- 
men was  taken  by  Mr.  Birks, 
about  three  years  ago, 

“ Scutulata.  Common, 

“ Bisetata.  ditto 
Incanaria.  Not  common, 

“ Immutata.  Common  some  seasons, 
“ Remutata.  Very  common, 

“ Fumata.  Bare, 

“ Imitaria.  Net  common, 

“ Inornata.  I had  the  pleasure  of 
turning  this  species  up  at  York 
three  or  four  years  ago.  I have 
taken  it  every  season  since.  Iam 
now  feeding  the  larvae  from  eggB 
I obtained  from  a fine  female, 
taken  in  August, 

“ Ema-rginata.  Not  common, 

“ B.  Amataria . Used  to  be  com- 
mon in  lanes,  but  I have  not 
seen  it  for  two  years, 

C.  Pusaria.  A regular  pest, 

“ Rotunda/ria.  I bred  several  fine 
specimens  last  year,  but  I think 
it  is  only  a variety  of  Pusaria, 

C.  Temerata.  Not  common, 

M.  Liturata , Not  very  common, 

IT.  Wavaria,  Common  in  gardens. 
The  larva  has  been  abundant 
this  year, 

S.  Clathrata.  Not  common, 

P.  Petraria.  Common, 

If.  Pulveraria.  Not  common, 

A.  Strigilla/ria.  Common,  the  larva 
on  Heather  in  Spring, 

A.  Grossulariata.  Very  abundant, 

“ TJlmata . Common, 

L.  Marginata.  ditto 
H.  Rupicapraria.  Abundant, 

“ Aurantiaria.  Bather  common 
some  seasons, 


If  Leucophea/ria.  Not  common, 

“ Progemmaria.  Abundant, 

“ Defoliaria.  ditto 

A.  JEscularia.  Common, 

C.  Brumata.  Very  common, 

“ Boreata.  Bare, 

0.  Dilutata.  Abundant, 

L.  Bidymata.  Very  common, 

“ Multistrigaria.  Common, 

“ Pectinitaria.  ditto 
E.  Alchcmillata.  Not  common, 

“ Albulata.  Common, 

“ Becolorata.  Not  common, 

E Venosata.  ditto 

“ Subfulvata.  ditto 

“ Pygmceata.  I believe  Mr.  T.  H. 

Allis  used  to  take  this  species, 

“ Satyrata.  I took  a fine  series 
this  year  flying  in  the  day  time, 
“ Castigata.  Common, 

Virgaureata.  I have  taken  some 
larvae  which  I believe  to  be  of 
this  species  commonly, 

“ Trisignata.  Larvae  very  abun- 
dant. I took  60  or  70  in  about 
two  hours,  at  Bed  House  Wood, 
about  seven  miles  from  York, 

“ Indigata.  Bather  common  on  fir 
trees,  at  Langwith  and  Stockton, 
“ Constrictata.  Mr.  D.  Graham 
took  a specimen  at  Jackdaw 
Crag  this  summer, 

“ Nanata.  Common  on  the  Moors, 
“ Subnotata.  Not  common, 

“ Vulgata.  Common, 

“ Expallidata.  I took  six  larvae  of 
this  species  on  Friday,  October 
3.  1862, 

“ Assimilata.  Has  been  taken  by 
Mr.  E.  Brown,  at  Haworth, 
near  York, 
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“ Absinthiata.  Larva  very  common 
on  the  Heather, 

“ Tenuiata.  Hot  common, 

“ Abbreviata.  ditto 
“ Exiguata  Lather  common  some 
seasons, 

“ Rectangulata.  Common  in  gardens 
E.  Sparsata.  Taken  occasionally 
at  Askkam  Bryan. 

To  be  continued. 


The  moulting  of  Nepticula  larva. — 
In  the  number  of  Ilerrich  Schaffer's 
“ Corresponded  Blatt  ” for  October 
1861  at  page  174  we  read  as  follows. 

“ On  the  larva  of  Nepticula , by  v, 
ITeinernam,”  I have  lately  mad£  an 
interesting  observation,  that  the  larvae 
of  Nepticula  undergo  at  least  one 
moulting.  I had  found  some  late 
larva;  of  N.  Plagicolella  (from  three 
to  five  in  a leaf)  which  were  still  very 
small  and  had  not  begun  the  blotch 
portion  of  their  mines,  so  that  I at 
first  suspected  another  species.  In 
the  mean  while  they  remained  about  a 
whole  day  motionless,  and  seemed  as 
if  they  were  going  to  dry  up  so  that 
I was  already  thinking  of  throwing 
them  away.  However  I let  them 
alone  for  a while  and  found  the  next 
day  that  they  were  nearly  all  feeding 
again.  At  the  same  timo  they  were 
considerably  paler  and  had  bccomo 
much  broader  anteriorly.  Three  of 
them,  however,  were  still  in  the  old 
form,  but  after  a few  hours  had  un- 
dergone a similar  change.  One  was 
still  partially  in  the  old  skin,  was 


broader  and  paler  anteriorly,  and 
narrower  and  of  a darker  yellow  pos- 
teriorly. In  the  middle  of  the  body 
one  could  distinctly  perceive  the  mar-' 
kings  of  the  old  head.  Immediately 
after  moulting  they  ate  out  a broad 
blotch  and  began  to  form  the  large 
pale  blotch,  so  characteristic  of  the 
mine  of  this  species.  It  seems  to  me 
the  course  of  proceeding  is,  that  the 
larva  does  not  strip  off'  the  old  skin  at 
once,  because  there  is  no  space  for 
such  an  act,  and  that  it  only  gradual- 
ly crawls  out  of  its  old  skin,  as  it 
eats  its  way  forward.  I fancy  a 
similar  moulting  takes  place  in  the 
larva;  of  other  Nepticula,  though  I 
have  not  examined  them  so  closely. 
But  I have  had  very  small  larvae  of 
Nepticula  Myrtilli,  rufella,  splendid- 
usimella,  angulifasciella,  and  others, 
which  seemed  poorly  and  turned  out, 
afterwards,  quite  healthy.  Probably 
many  die  in  moulting,  and  this  may 
account  for  our  so  frequently  finding 
very  small  larvae  dead  in  their  mines. 
The  moulting  generally  appears  to 
take  place  at  that  portion  of  the  mine, 
where  the  incipient  larva  track  is 
changed  for  the  subsequent  form  of 
the  mine.” 

The  above  notice  has  scarcely  met 
with  the  attention  which  it  deserves, 
and  would  probably  still  have  been 
ignored,  but  for  the  valuable  paper 
on  the  genus  Nepticula  from  the  pen 
of  Von  Hcinemunn  which  has  just 
appeared  in  the  “ Wiener  Entorn- 
ologische  Zeitschrift,.” 

As  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  observe 
the  process  of  moulting  in  the  larva; 
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of  Nepticulce  this  autumn  I send  you 
this  notice  that  the  readers  of  the 
“AYeekly  Entomoligist  ” may  have 
their  attention  directed  to  the  subject. 
II.  T.  Staintox.  Mountsficld,  Lew- 
isham, S.  E.  October  13.  1862. 


EXTIRPATION  OF  INSECTS 


In  the  last  number  No.  of  the 
“ Zoologist ,”  my  excellent  friend  Mr. 
Birchall  makes  some  remarks  on  the 
question  of  the  extermination,  or, 
more  correctly,  the  extirpation  of 
insects^  by  the  hand  of  the  collector. 
Mr.  Birchall  seems  to  think  that 
more  has  been  attributed  to  this  cause 
than  the  facts  warrant,  and  he  is 
supported  by  the  Editer  of  the  “ Zoo- 
logist,” who  quotes  Nematus  venlri- 
cosus  (the  gooseberry  grub  (and  Pieris 
Brassicce  (the  large  white  butterfly) 
as  examples  of  man’s  inability  to 
arrest  their  increase.  While  fully 
admitting  the  cases  cited,  I must  still 
express,  at  least  to  a considerable 
extent,  my  dissent  from  the  conclusion 
drawn.  For  myself,  I entertain  no 
doubt  whatever  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  wholesale  capture  of 
insects  has  a direct  tendency,  if  not 
to  extirpate,  at  any  rate  to  cause  the 
temporary  disappearance  of  species. 
Not  now  to  bring  forward  the  often 
mooted  question  of  C.  Dispar  (the 
large  copper)  let  me  adduce  one  or 
two  instances,  which  have  occurred 
to  myself,  and  which  seem  to  cor- 
roborate my  view.  The  first  example 
is  that  of  Eupithecia  Pimpinellata 


( Denotata  olim.)  Three  years  ago, 
my  friend  Mr.  Crewe  taught  me  how 
to  look  for  this  species.  The  food 
plant  Pimpxnella  Saxifraga  is  not 
uncommon  here.  Eor  a considerable 
time  however  I searched  in  vain,  and 
was  very  nearly  giving  it  up,  when 
I happened  to  light  upon  a piece  of 
scrubby  ground,  aboqt  an  acre  in 
extent,  in  one  corner  of  a field.  It 
consisted  chiefly  of  small  brambles 
and  furze  bushes,  mixed  up  among 
w liich  was  a great  deal  of  the  Pim- 
pinella.  There,  for  the  first  time,  I 
found  the  larva,  and,  being  anxious 
to  secure  a good  supply,  I went  out 
regularly  after  it,  every  day  for  a 
week.  The  result  has  been  that, 
having  gone  in  search  of  it  again 
during  the  past  two  Autumns,  I have 
not  been  able  to  find  a single  speci- 
men. I have  no  doubt  in  my  own 
mind  that  I have  been  guilty  of  its 
extirpation  in  that  locality,  and  I am 
heartily  sorry  for  it.  Cases  2 and  3. 
Eupithecia  Tripunctata  and  Trisignata 
At  the  same  time,  viz,  three  years  ago, 
Mr.  Crewe,  when  searching  with  me 
for  Tripunctata  in  a plantation  not 
far  from  my  house,  discovered  Trisig- 
nata. Only  two  larvae  however. 
After  he  left  me,  I sought  diligently 
for  both  species.  I took  a considera- 
ble number  of  Tripunctata.  The  next 
year  I went  again.  Not  one  was  to 
be  seen.  This  year  it  seems  to  have 
slightly  recovered  again,  for,  after 
many  hours  search,  I have  succeeded 
in  taking  twelve.  Having  only  taken 
a single  larva  of  Trisignata  in  the 
above  named  plantation,  I went  to 
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another  farther  off.  There  I found  it 
in  tolerable  plenty,  but  I fear  I cap- 
tured too  many,  for,  neither  during 
last  autumn,  or  the  present,  have  I 
been  able  to  detect  a single  specimen. 
It  will  he  difficult  to  persuade  me 
that,  in  these  three  cases,  their  tem- 
porary disappearance,  if  not  their 
extirpation,  is  not  due  to  my  unhappy 
hand.  I shall  say  no  more  at  present 
on  this  subject,  bnt  I hope  my  friend 
Mr.  Birchall  will  reply  to  me  in  the 
pages  of  the  “ Entomologist,”  and,  if 
the  discussion  should  embrace  the 
experience  and  opinion  of  others,  I 
doubt  not  that  we  shall  have  many 
interesting  facts  and  observations 
brought  forward.  Before  I close 
however,  I must  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Editor  of  the  “ Entomologist” 
to  a communication  contained  in  the 
last  Number,  page  60,  It  is  headed, 
“ A decapitated  moth.”  It  is  impos- 
sible for  me,  or,  I believe  any  other 
person,  to  believe  such  a story  with- 
out further  confirmation.  Is  it  a 
“canard?” — Bev.  Joseph  Greene, 
Cubley  Rectory,  Doveridge,  Derby. 
Oct.  4,  1862. 

[We  beg  to  say  that  we  believe  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Seays’  with  respect 
to  the  “ Decapitated  Moth  ” most 
implicitly.  This  notice  is  simply  a 
plain  statement  of  a fact  that  has  come 
under  his  own  observation,  and  there 
can  be  no  mistake  about  it.  It  is 
certainly  a very  extraordinary  fact, 
and,  if  we  did  not  know  Mr.  Keays 
we  should  doubt  its  truth  ourselves.] 


DIPTEEA. 

I have  done  more  in  Diptera  this 
year  because  they  are  more  plentiful 
than  the  other  orders,  and  I met  with 
one  or  two  species  here  for  the  first 
time,  and  also  last  year  one  or  two 
more. 

Limnobia  thoradca  Steph  : Cat : 

I met  with  this  insect  here  last  year 
(1861)  before  going  to  the  Lake  dis- 
trict : there  I met  with  one  or  two 
more,  and  also  at  Dovedale  in 
Derbyshire.  This  year  again  in  toler- 
able profusion  here.  Also  Limnobia 
fuscata  Pauz  ? (or  a new  species  ? ) 

I could  not  find  it  in  the  British 
Museum  till  I presented  a pair  to  the 
Collection.  I had  however  a pair 
which  I took  here  many  years  ago, 
and  I find  Mr.  B.  Cooke  has  a single 
specimen  taken  near  Manchester. 

Limnobia  oscillans,  Curtis'  Guide. 
I took  this  here  on  Ivy,  many  years 
ago.  Also  at  Charmouth  and  latterly 
at  the  Slate  Quarries  at  Rydal,  and 
also  at  Scarborough : and  Mr.  Haliday 
found  it  in  plenty  on  the  ascent  of 
Sleib  Donard’  (Co.  Down)  in  Ireland, 
as  early  as  May  1st,  and  as  late  as 
Sep.,  28th.  Tho  British  Museum 
had  none  till  I gave  a pair,  and  Mr. 
Curtis  had  one  female  only  which 
probably  came  from  Mr  Haliday. 

But  the  grandest  capture  of  all  is 
Ctenopho  a ornata,  male,  figured  by 
Curtis  in  his  1st  No. 

I took  it  from  an  Oak  near  Lynd- 
hurst,  in  the  New  Forest,  July,  1821, 
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when  in  company  with  Mr.  Kirby. 

It  remains  unique  (as  British)- to  this 
day  : but  I have  a foreign  male,  and 
saw  a foreign  female  in  the  College 
Museum  at  Edinburgh.  Limnobia 
ornata  I once  found  in  plenty  at  Black- 
gang  Chine,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  one 
or  two  at  Torquay,  and  one  also  near 
Ilfracombe,  Devon.  This  year  I took 
for  the  first  time  an  insect  new  to  me, 
three  or  four  males  and  one  female  of 
Rhamphidia  Jlava  ! (I  believe). 

Limnobia  Lateralis,  Meg.  (and 
Walker  p.  304)  is  tolerably  plentiful 
here,  though  considered  very  local. 
Described  in  Annual  and  Mag : Nat : 
Hist:  V.  8.,  p.  430  ) Walker  says, 
“Not  common,”  but  in  many  instan- 
ces my  experience  is  different  from 
his  as  to  the  rarity  or  non-rarity  of 
species. 

Limnobia  sex-guttata  Hal : Walker 
p.  303,  and  PI  27  (not  Sex-maculata 
Hcg.J  Annual  of  Nat.  Hist.  vol.  8. 
where  it  is  fully  described,  and  Mr. 
Haliday  says  “ it  the  prettiest  Tipula 
he  has  seen.”  This  I used  to  take  at 
the  “Quag”  some  years  ago,  but  i^, 
having  been  drained,  there  are  none 
to  be  seen  there. 

I had  however  taken  it  in  the  New 
Eorest  and  also  at  Charmouth  and 
attached  to  the  Cotton-rush.  This  is 
Photographed  as  well  as  Symplecta  ? 
alpina  female,  which  is  unique  as  far 
as  I can  ascertain  and  one  of  the 
grandest  Captures  I have  made  of  late 
years.  I took  it  by  brushing  the 
rough  grass  by  the  side  of  the  rivulet 
. under  the  bridge  on  the  high  road  by 


Kirkstone  leading  from  Ambleside  to 
Dlleswater,  June  5th,  1857.  When 
at  Ambleside  in  July,  1861,  the 
weather  was  very  unfavourable  and 
I had  only  an  opportunity  of  trying 
for  it  again,  as  our  party  were  on 
their  way  to  Ulleswater.  I walked 
up  the  hills,  and  looked  for  insects  as 
well  as  I could  ; but  the  grass  was 
very  wet  and  I obtained  little  worth 
having  except  a few  Nemorcea  nitida 
and  Leuctra  carbonaria.  — Limnobia 
Occulta. — I took  a single  specimen  in 
descending  from  Cader  Idris  in  W ales 
and  saw  another  in  descending  Erfir- 
fied  near  Grassmere,  which  flew  over 
a wall  and  I lost  it.  I believe  Mr. 
Walker  also  found  it  in  Wales.  I 
took  a pair  of  Tipulce  on  Skiddaw 
which  appear  to  me  to  be  the  same  as 
Capt.  Boss  took  in  the  Arctic  Begions 
— certainly  distinct  from  montana, 
Curtis ; though  I took  it  at  the  same 
time  and  place  viz.  July  5.,  1827. — 
J.  C.  Dale,  Gian.  Wootton,  Slier- 
borne,  Dorset,  Oct.  3rd,  1862. 

CIPTURES. 

LEPIDOPTERA. 

Colias  Edusa  and  S.  Ferragals. 
This  day  my  boys  saw  a specimen  of 
C.  Edusa  ? or  Hgale : they  say  it 
looked  rather  pale  : but  were  unable 
to  take  it:  They  took  however  a 
specimen  of  Scopula  ferrugalis.  I took 
one,  two  or  three  days  since  and  a 
pair  about  a week  ago.  I have  not 
seen  it  before  for  some  years.  P ormer' y 
I took  it  as  late  as  November. — J.  C. 
Dale,  Gian  Wootton,  Sherborne, 
Dorset.  Oct.  3rd,  1862. 
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EXCHANGE . 

I have  the  following  insects  in 
duplicate,  all  fine  specimens  and  well 
set. 

E.  Vespertaria , Male  and  female 
II.  Pennaria 
A.  Strigillaria 
E.  Venosata 
P.  Lignata 
C.  Curtula 
P.  Palpina 
W Dromedarius 
“ Ziczac 

L.  Pudorina 

' » 


N.  Fulva 
A,  •Fibrosa 

M.  Arcuosa 
T.  Fimbria 

N.  Glareosa 
“ Umbrosa 
“ Ncglccta 

X.  Ccrago 
“ Silago 
E.  Capsincola 
T.  Pasttnum 

For  these  I shall  be  glad  to  receive 
offers  of  pupa  or  Tinagos.  George 
Jackson,  8 Clement  Street,  7S  winery 
Lane,  York.  Oct.  6th,  1862. 
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EUPITHECIJE  . 


i®  no  genus  in  which 
the  researches  of  modern  Ento- 
mologists have  more  evidently  pro- 
duced fruit  than  Eupithecia.  Perhaps 
the  general  advance  of  Entomology  is 
more  strikingly  exemplified  in  the 
progress  of  knowledge  of  such  genera 
as  Gelechia,  Coleopliora , Lithocolletis 
and  Nepticula, — which  require  the 
aid  of  the  microscope  to  study  their 
history, — than  in  most  others,  but 
still,  great  as  is  the  revolution  there, 
it  is  equalled  in  extent,  if  not  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  difficulties  attending 
it,»by  that  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  genus  Eupithecia. 

The  reason  of  this  change  is  easily 
found  when  we  consider  that,  for 
several  years  past,  the  special  atten- 
tion of  two  of  our  best  Entomologists 
has  been  devoted  to  effect  it.  Al- 
though their  names  have  not  been 
perpetuated  by  the  nomenclature  of 
insects,  they  will  not  be  forgotten  in 
connexion  with  this  interesting  genus, 
even  when  their  labours  are  over,  and 
their  discoveries  perfected  in  after 
years. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  sole  cause 
of  tire  revolution.  The  species  allu- 


ded to  are  now  universal  favorites. 
Of  course  where  master  minds  lead 
the  way,  plenty  of  followers  will  be 
found,  who  are  anxious  to  be  “ in  at 
the  death.” 

Other  circumstances  still,  however, 
favour  this  group.  Its  habits  are  not 
yet  well  investigated,  and  it  presents 
considerable  difficulty  to  the  student 
from  its  retired  character,  and  general 
obscurity  and  extent.  Thus,  the 
Entomologist,  by  studying  it,  may 
find  something  that  presents  agreable 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  without 
requiring  that  he  should  attempt  the 
serious  undertaking  of  “going into” 
the  Tineas.  It  is  an  easy  way  of  satis- 
fying one’s  conscience. 

This  week  we  record  the  discovery 
at  York  of  four  species  of  Eupithecia 
new  to  the  district,' — a fact  which 
will,  we  hope,  put  all  our  readers  on 
the  “ qui  vive,”  in  their  own  locali- 
ties. Probably  most  of  them  know 
how  to  obtain  these  small  Geometrce , 
and  only  want  the  energy  necessary, 
but  some,  and  perhaps  those  who 
have  the  largest  supply  of  energy,  are 
in  the  stage  of  incipiency  and  know 
not  how  to  go  to  work.  Those  who 
have  only  taken  Eupithecia  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  indiscriminate 
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“ beating,”  “ lamping  ” etc.,  would 
be  surprised  at  the  number  of  speci- 
mens obtained,  of  species  new  to  them, 
if  they  would  search  for  the  cater- 
pillars instead  of  the  moths  These 
insects  are  so  retired  in  the  imago 
state  that,  till  the  Herds.  H.  Harpur 
Crewe  and  Joseph  Greene  obtained 
their  larvae  by  beating,  two  species 
( Tripunctata  and  Trisignata  ),  appa- 
rently by  no  means  rare,  were  living 
amongst  us,  probably  in  almost  every 
district,  entirely  undiscovered.  The 
way,  then,  to  capture  Eupitheciw  is 
to  beat  for  the  caterpillars,  which  are 
easily  obtained  by  these  means.  They 
appear  very  partial  to  the  flowers  of 
ragwort  ( Senecio  Jacobcea  ) and  Gol- 
den Rod  ( Solidago  Virgaurea)  on 
which  several  of  them  feed.  A bunch 
of  either  of  these  plants,  beaten,  about 
September,  over  an  umbrella  or  net  is 
sure  to  produce  many  larvae.  A few 
species  are  more  difficult  to  obtain  ; — 
E.  Indigata,  for  instance,  which  feeds 
on  Scotch  fir  ( Pinus  Sglvestris ) being 
still  one  of  the  great  prizes  among 
Eupithecia  breeders.  The  greater  part, 
however,  feed  on  low  plants  and 
shrubs, — Heath,  Ragwort,  Angelica 
Sglvestris,  etc.  These  larvae  are  very 
easily  bred,  being  of  a hardy  nature. 
Plenty  of  food,  and  soil  in  which  to 
pass  the  pupa  state  is  all  that  they 
require.  In  conclusion  let  us  impress 
upon  all  beginners  to  take  descriptions 
of  all  the  larvae  they  may  get,  and 
breed  them  separately  ( unless  they 
know  the  species  ) ; for,  should  they 
prove  to  be  common,  it  is  easy  to 
avoid  them  in  future,  and  if  rare  or 


new,  how  provoking  not  to  have  a 
description ! 

The  Weekly  Entomologist  may  be 
obtained  of  Mr.  T.  Blackburn, 
Bowdon,  Cheshire,  by  post,  price 
Three  Shillings  and  Three  Pence 
per  quarter,  prepaid. 

After  October  4th.  1862,  the  price 
of  No.  1.  of  the  “Entomologist” 
will  be  four-pence.  The  other  num- 
bers may  still  be  had, — price  two- 
pence each. 

Remittances  should  be  sent  in  Post 
Office  Orders  or  Stamps. 

Those  who  make  any  discovery,  or 
capture  of  a rare  species,  or  observa- 
tion of  general  interest,  are  requested 
to  communicate,  at  once,  a notice  of 
the  same,  to  Mr,  T.  Blackburn, 
Bowdon,  Cheshire. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  T.  Blackburn,  Bowdon, 
Cheshire.  No  notice  will  be  taken  of 
anonymous  communications. 


CHARGE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A few  Advertisements  will  be  in- 
serted, on  the  last  page  of  the  Weekly 
Entomologist,  subject  to  the  following 
charges : — 

s.  d. 

Under  half  a column 1 0 

Above  half  a column,  ) 9 n 

but  under  a column,  j 

Above  a column,  but  ) 

under  a page job 

Correspondents  will  therefore  please 
enclose  stamps  for  these  amounts 
when  they  send  notices  which  belong 
to  the  heading  “ Advertisements.” 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

Lemdoptera 

Swimming  insects. — With  regard  to 
your  observations  on  insects  swimming, 

I may  mention  a circumstance  which 
came  under  my  observation  three  or 
four  years  ago.  When  walking  on 
the  sands  at  Whitby,  close  to  the 
water’s  edge,  while  the  tide  was  re- 
ceding, I passed  a butterfly  lying  on 
the  sand.  After  I had  passed  it,  I 
thought  I would  turn  round,  and  take 
a second  look  at  it,  and  to  my  sur- 
prise I found  it  to  be  Vanessa  Antiopa 
alive  washed  up  by  the  sea.  I took 
it  up,  and  put  it  on  my  hand  to  dry, 
when  it  recovered  a good  deal  of  its 
liveliness.  I took  it  to  my  lodgings 
and  boxed  it,  and  brought  it  here  the 
next  day,  when  it  was  still  lively. 
It  is  now  in  my  cabinet,  though,  of 
course,  much  damaged  by  its  ducking. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  had  been 
blown  from  the  shore,  and  how  long 
it  had  been  in  the  water,  nobody  can 
tell. 

Why  should  not  insects  from  France 
fly  a part  of  the  way  and  be  washed 
up  on  our  shores,  and,  after  having 
recovered  themselves  crawl  up  some 
cliff,  and  deposit  eggs? — Rev.  Geo. 
Rudston  Read,  Rectory,  Sutton-on- 
Dervjent,  York.  Oct.  11  th,  1862. 

Sugaring. — In  compliance  with 
your  invitation  for  observations  as  to 
the  best  nights  for  sugaring  I venture 
to  send  you  mine,  and  will  name  more 
particularly  two  nights,  Friday  and 
Saturday  the  10th  and  11th  instant. 


The  former  had  been  a sultry  hot 
day  and  evening,  was  rather  foggy 
with  a clear  sky,  and  by  no  means  a 
good  evening.  About  10  p.  m.  it 
began  to  rain  and  continued  during 
the  night.  On  Saturday  the  wind 
changed  from  S.  E.  to  S.  W.,  the 
afternoon  and  evening  being  generally 
cloudy.  This  proved  a very  favorable 
evening  for  moths  at  sugar,  and  on 
other  occasions  when  rain  has  fallen, 
the  evening  following  has  seldom 
failed.  As  a rule  I find  soon  after 
dusk  the  best  time  to  commence.  I 
have  taken,  at  sugar,  six  specimens 
of  C.  Xerampelina  during  the  last 
three  or  four  weeks, — one  of  them  on 
the  Saturday  named.  The  above  ob- 
servations have  been  made  during, 
and  have  reference  to,  the  continuous 
dry  weather  we  have  had  lately. — 
Edward  Cooper,  Bird  Place,  Henley- 
on-Tliames.  Oct.  11  th,  1862. 

P.  Baplidicc. — As  some  Entomolo- 
gists do  not  seem  inclined  to  admit  as 
British  Natives  many  of  our  rarer 
Insects,  perhaps  the  authorities  below 
alluded  to  may  help  to  clear  the  way 
for  their  admission. 

Papilio  Daplidice. — Was  first  noti- 
ced as  British  by  Ray  and  Petiver, 
but  rejected  by  Dr.  Leach  and  Ste- 
phens, until  he  ( Stephens ) took  it 
himself.  Ray  ( 1710  ) mentions  it  as 
“ Papilio  Leucomelanos  subtus  viride- 
scens  marmoreus,  The  Greenish  mar- 
lied  Half  Mourner.” 

It  is  noticed  by  Petiver  304,  305 
and  306  as  Pap.  Leucomelanos  Canta- 
Irigiensis.  Pet.  Gaz.  Tab.  1.  fig  7 
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( female  ) “AD.  Vernon  habui,  qui 
in  agro  Cantabrigiensi  earn  in  renit.’’ 

In  an  old  Newspaper  after  a notice 
on  Fox-hunting  comes  one  entitled 
“Butterfly  hunting”.  In  a letter 
from  Mr.  Bunne  to  Mr.  Rawlins,  June 
14,,  1735  in  the  Bodleian  Collectioiq 
be  states  that  one  Mr.  Vernou  followed 
a butterfly  nine  miles  before  be  could 
catch  him  ! 

Perhaps  Mr.  Vernon  went  nine 
miles  after  it  ? In  Petivcr  Gaz.  'fab 
1 . f.  7 and  8 ( female — upper  and 
undersides  ) “ Vernon’s  Half-mourn- 
er ‘ Leucomelanos  Cantabrigiensis  no- 
bis.’ I know  not  of  any  that  bath 
* met  with  this  in  England,  but  Mr 
Vernon  about  Cambridge,  and  there 
very  rare.” 

In  Pet : Cat.  4 and  5 English 
Butterflies.  “ A.  304  Papilio  Leu - 
cornelanos  greenish-marked  Half- 
mourner. The  only  one  I have  seen, 
Mr.  Vernon  caught  in  Cambridge- 
shire.” In  another  part  of  Petiver  is 
“seen  only  in  a wood  near  Hampstead 
June  and  July,  and  in  2nd  vol.  of 
Gaz.  with  Plates  of  male  and  female, 
( upper  and  under  side  ) of  Pupil  ; 
Brit.  leones.  “ This  has  also  been 
found  about  Hampstead  in  July  or 
August  (1717?)”  next  comes,  “I 
believe  Dr.  Abbot’s  capture  as  men- 
tioned in  the  preface  to  Haworth’s 
Lep  : Brit : 1 803  p.  XXI.  ‘ Since 
the  body  of  this  work  was  printed, 
my  friend  the  Rev.  Dr.  Abbot  of 
Bedford  has  informed  me  (inter  alia), 
that  he  took  in  June  last  in  White 
Wood,  near  Gamlingay,  Cambs,  the 
P.  Daplidice  in  a faded  state.’  This 


I had,  a female,  and  gave  to  the  Brit. 
Museum  : and  another  I had,  a male, 
at  the  same  time  out  of  the  Doctor’s 
collection.  Some  persons  affected  to 
doubt  all  the  above  instances.  In 
the  body  of  the  Lep  : Britannica  of 
Haworth,  p.  10  Daplidice  Hah.  in 
Anglia  Imago  Apl.  et  Aug.  rarius  : 
prope  Cantahi’igiam  D.  Vernon  in 
Ray  et  etiam  prope  Hampstead.  Pet. 

Donovan  next  mentions  Scotland 
as  one  of  its  localities,  as  well  as  Bath 
from  the  notice  in  Lewin’s  Work. 
Then  Mr.  Miller  of  the  Bristol  Insti- 
tution took  one  a female,  in  the 
Ham  Meadows,  Keaysham,  between 
Bath  and  Bristol,  July,  1818,  which 
specimen  I saw  in  the  Bristol  Institu- 
tion. The  late  J.  E.  Stephens  took 
a female  August  14.  1818,  which  is 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  I had  a 
very  old  and  wasted  specimen,  a 
female,  from  old  Latham  of  Compton 
Street,  who  used  to  buy  up  collections 
for  sale,  and  this  is  probably  one  of 
the  old  specimens  mentioned  by  Peti- 
ver : for  as  those  from  the  Continent 
are  very  common  it  is  not  likely  that 
this  old  one  was  brought  from  thence. 

Mr.  Sparshall  had  one  taken  at 
Dover,  in  1827.  Mr.  Stothard,  R.A., 
had  one  which  looked  like  British. 
I he  late  Mr.  Millard  had  a female 
taken  near  Oxford,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Lansdown  Guilding.  Other  localities 
mentioned  are  near  Exeter — near 
Ipswich— near  Brighton— Whittlesea 
Mere  — near  Bath — Canterbury — near 
Lyninge  in  Kent,  and  Bewdly,  Wor- 
cester. See  Zool  p.  201,  398,  5108. 
Intelligencer,  p.  178. 
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There  are  in  the  Cabinet  of  the 
British  Museum,  1 male  and  2 females. 
In  J.  C.  Dale’s,  2 males  & 2 females. 
In  Mr.  Englehart’s,  1 male  & 1 female. 
In  Sir  C.  R.  Lighton’s,  2 "males  and 
2 females. — J.  C.  Dale,  Gian.  IFoot- 
ton,  Sherborne,  Dorset. 

A bodiless  Butterfly. — In  corrobora- 
tion of  the  Statements  which  have 
recently  appeared  in  the  “Entomolo- 
gist,” reheadless  and  wingless  moths 
flying  about  as  if  nothing  had  happen- 
ed, I may  mention  that  my  brother, 
Beverley  It.  Morris,  Esq.,  told  me, 
some  years  ago,  that  he  saw,  or 
caught,  a small  Tortoiseshell  Butter- 
fly, flitting  hither  and  thither,  quite, 
to  all  appearance,  contentedly  and 
merrily,  minus  a body.  If  on  its 
way  to  the  “ Butterflies’ H Ball,  and 
the  Grasshoppers,  feast,”  it  would,  no 
doubt,  goon  sipping  ad  infinitum,  like 
Baron  Munchausen’s  horse,  who, 
when  the  Baron  stopped  to  let  chim 
drink  after  a long  ride,  went  on  so 
long  that,  at  last,  on  turning  round, 
he  saw  that  his  hinder  half  had  been 
cut  off  by  the  fall  of  the  portcullis  at 
the  last  town  he  had  been  at. — Rev. 
E.  0.  Moeeis,  Nunburnholme  Rectory , 
Hayton,  near  York.  Oct  13,  1862, 

Hydrocampa  Rivulalis. — I again 
met  with  this  species  at  the  end  of 
July  and  beginning  of  August,  and 
collected,  about  fifty  specimens  of  vari- 
ous degrees  of  perfection,  I should  think 
that  the  larvae  must  be  similar  in 
habit  to  Ahose  of  Potamogalis  and 
Nymphmlis  since  the  localities  where 
I met  with  the  imago  were  in  no  respect 


peculiar. — P.  C.  Zeller,  Meseritz. 
Oct.  6th,  1862. 

Emigration  of  Insects. — The  last 
two  leaders  in  the  “ Weekly  Entomo- 
logist ” open  a new  question.  Will 
they  bear  the  Naturalist’s  test?  Let 
us  see. 

In  “Immigration,”  it  is  under- 
stood that  we  confine  ourselves  to 
South  European  species.  If  we  grant 
the  power  of  flight,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  to  this  must  be  added 
length  of  sight  also,  or  how  could  the 
insect  see  the  tempting  Dover  Cliffs  ? 
( where,  by  the  way,  very  few  of  the 
South  European  species  have  been 
taken). 

Let  us  admit  the  capture  of  Bceticus 
in  England.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
of  Daplidice, — therefore,  let  us  ex- 
amine the  probability  of  its  having 
flown  over,  taking  recent  examples 
as  our  test. 

Mr.  Buxton  took  this  species  in  the 
“ Pens,”  far  from  the  sea,  fine  as 
bred.  This  could  not  have  been,  had 
it  flown  at  all, — much  less  if  it  had 
come  from  the  Continent  in  the  perfect 
state.  Again,  as  Butterflies  live  but 
a few  days,  ( except  hybernating  spe- 
cies ) have  all  their  natural  enemies, 
and  do  but  want  flowers,  why  should 
this  one  fly  into  the  41  Fens,”  after 
it  landed  at  Dover,  on  the  flower- 
covered  cliffs.  If  it  is  said  that  it 
went  in  search  of  a suitable  locality, 
then,  as  we  have  granted  it  power  of 
flight,  we  may  also  grant  it  a rambling 
disposition,  and  this  might  account 
for  its  leaving  home  at  all.  I fear, 
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however,  that  in  all  this  granting  of 
powers  and  wishes,  we  are  overshoot- 
ing the  mark.  What  we  want  is  facts. 

Now  it  is  a fact  that  Daplidice  has 
been  taken  at  Grange,  in  North  Lan- 
cashire. To  get  there,  after  landing 
on  any  part  of  the  coast  opposite  to 
South  Europe,  it  must  have  flown 
two  hundred  miles,  at  least,  over  every 
sort  of  country  in  England,  and  to  do 
this,  and  still  be  in  fine  order  is  im- 
possible, so  the  “immigration”  the- 
ory, won’t  do  in  this  case. 

For  my  part,  I cannot  understand 
what  is  called  the  steady  course  of 
Bceticus  from  South  to  North.  Is  it 
meant  that  a large  flight  of  them 
started  North,  and  that  one  stopped 
here,  and  another  there,  until  they 
reached  at  length  to  England.  ? I 
rather  opine  the  great  impulse  given 
to  Entomology  on  the  Continent,  by 
the  publication  of  cheaper  and  better 
works,  has  set  the  wits  and  the  nets 
of  our  continental  friends  to  work,  and 
they  have  turned  up  species  not 
hitherto  known  in  their  localities,  and 
that  it  is  j ust  possible  that  the  Bceticus 
said  to  have  been  taken  in  England 
is  a mistake, — just  as  was  the  report 
of  the  capture  of  Hera  last  year  on 
the  Highbank  between  Ruabon  and 
■Wrexham.  Mistakes  will  happen  etc. 

Let  us  now  take  another  lino  of 
argument.  Suppose  Bceticus  and 
Daplidice  do  fly  over,— and  the  Van- 
ess  idee  also, — let  us  ask  how  it  is  that 
only  Bceticus  and  Daplidice,  and  our 
well  established  Fanessce  come  ? Why 
do  not  other  species,  never  yet  blamed 


for  coming  ( in  the  same  Genera ) 
come  with  them  ? Why  do  not  P. 
Callidice  and  v.  Bellidice  come  ? or 
some  of  the  Ccenonymphoe  ? This  is  a 
long  genus,  well  represented  here  in 
specimens : or,  why  do  not  V.  V — 
album,  X.  Ichnusa  or  prorsa  come? 
C.  S.  Guegson,  Stanley  Grove,  Liver- 
pool. Oct.  25th,  1862. 

To  be  continued. 


DIPTEKA. 

Anthomyia  Betce.  Curtis. — The 

Mangold  Wurzel  crops  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood suffered  very  severely  last 
year  from  what  was  popularly  called 
a “blast,”  which  was  generally  attri- 
buted to  lightning.  The  leaves  of 
the  plant  were  covered  with  deep 
brown  patches,  spread  over  the  entire 
surface,  the  leaves  soon  becoming 
useless  as  supporters  of  the  plant. 
This  year  I have  examined,  very 
closely,  the  leaves  of  a crop  of  Wurzel 
in  my  garden,  and  I found  all  the 
leaves  which  were  infected  were  suf- 
fering from  the  ravages  of  a grub, 
whose  history  is  briefly  this ; — the 
parent  lays  her  eggs  on  the  underside 
of  the  leaves.  They  are  white  and 
oblong,  and  generally  laid  in  groups 
of  three  or  four.  When  they  are 
hatched,  the  grub  ( which  is  a miner) 
eats  its  way  between  the  outer  coats 
of  the  leaves,  feeding  on  the  inner 
rind  thereof.  The  leaves  when  de- 
prived of  their  inner  rind,  die,  and  the 
grub  after  attaining  its  full  size, 
buries  in  the  earth,  where  it  passes 
its  pupa  state.  The  pupa  is  of  a 
copper  brown  color. 
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What  is  most  astonishing,  the  Wur- 
zel  crop,  in  this  neighbourhood,  never 
suffered  from  insect  ravages  before 
1861,  when  their  growth  was  severely 
checked  in  that  way,  and  the  same 
has  been  the  case,  again  this  year. 
The  taste  for  Wurzel  must  be  an 
acquired  one  on  the  part  of  Anthomyia 
Betce. — J.  R anson,  York.  Octolcr 
\0th,  1862. 


CAPTURES. 

E.  Virgaureata.  It  may  be  inter- 
esting to  the  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter collectors  to  know  that  I took  a 
few  larvae  of  the  above  ( in  company 
with  Alsynthiata  and  Centaureata ) 
on  ragwort,  at  Hew  Brighton,  on 
the  18th  of  September  last.  I was 
only  there  an  hour  or  two,  so  that  I 
did  not  take  many. — Rev.  J.  Greene, 
Cubley  Rectory,  Doveridge,  Derby. 
October  18  th,  1862. 


EXCHANGE  ETC 


Ilelioph obus  hispidus. — Owing  to 
the  non-addition  of  my  name  and  di- 
rection to  my  original  notice,  I find 
that  several  boxes  of  insects  were  sent, 
by  mistake,  to  Mr.  Campbell,  of  M an- 
chester. 

Would  those  persons,  who  were 
kind  enough  to  send  them,  let  me 
have  their  names  and  addresses,  as  in 
the  event  of  a successful  season  next 
year,  I shall  be  glad  to  give  them 
“ first  choice,  ” of  the  insect. — A. 
Pretor,  Trim,.  Col.,  Cambridge.  Oct. 
15  th,  1862- 


P.  Empyrea  etc. — I have  dupli- 
cates, in  fine  condition,'  of  P.  Em- 
pyrea,  X.  Sublustns,  A.  Australis, 
P.  Comma,  and  G.  Pullaria,  which 
I should  be  glad  to  exchange  for  the 
following  species, — the  numbers  refer 
to  the  Index  in  the  “ Manual,  ” 43, 
94,  100,  102,  112,  115,  119,  122* 
125,  143,  149—151,  156,  175,  194, 
203,  210,  212,  218,  228,  229,  241, 
243,  244,  248,  250,  264,  277,  280, 
287,  296,  315,  316,  319,  324,  325, 
327,  341,  350,  365,  377,  385—387, 
389,  407,  417,  420,  435,  442,  447— 
450,  457,  482,  489,  493,  although 
this  list  does  not  exhaust  my  desi- 
derata in  the  families  it  embraces,  yet 
my  wants  in  the  Geometrce  are  larger 
still.  My  duplicates  are  in  good 
condition,  and  only  insects  in  a 
similar  state  will  be  of  use  to  me. 
Applicants  will  please  write  before 
sending  boxes.  — M.  S.  Blaker, 
Leices,  October  Ibth,  1862. 


ERRATA, 


Ho.  10.  page  76.  Line  23.— Dele. 
“ Commonly.” 

After  line  23.  Insert.  “E.  Tripunc- 
tata.  I have  taken  the  larvae  of  this 
species  commonly,  along  with  Tri- 
signata.” 

After  line  38.  Insert.  “E.  Absin- 
thiata.  Larvae  common  on  ragwort. 

E.  Minutata.  Larvae  very  com- 
mon on  heather.” 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 


We  are  compelled,  reluctantly,  to 
hold  back  several  very  interesting 
Communications  from  press  of  matter. 
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S SIFIC  ATION  . 


question  of  Classification 
has  given  rise  to  endless  dispute, 
and  there  seems  indeed  but  little  like- 
lihood that  any  unanimous  conclusion 
will  ever  be  arrived  at  on  the  subject. 
We  do  not  propose  to  measure  the 
merits  of  the  several  theories  that 
have  already  been  propounded  for  the 
arrangement  of  Insects  in  orders, 
groups,  families,  and  genera,  much 
less  shall  we  presume  to  start  one  of 
our  own.  We  shall  content  ourselves 
with  a general  review  of  some  of  the 
leading  principles  of  classification.  It 
is  commonly  believed  by  the  uninitia- 
ted, that  the  naming  and  classification 
of  insects  is  entirely  arbitrary  : and 
perhaps  there  may  be  some  among 
our  readers  who  have  never  thought 
much  on  the  subject.  It  is  for  them 
that  our  article  is  intended.  In  one 
sense,  all  classification  must  be  arbi- 
trary, or  more  correctly  speaking  all 
nomenclatui’e  must  be  so.  And  the 
idea  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
natural  arrangement  owes  its  origin 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  fact,  that 
some  people  have  confounded  these 
two  terms.  Names  are  indeed  in  a 
mechanical  sense  necessary  to  classifi- 


cation : but  naming  and  classifying, 
are  not,  on  that  account,  one  and  the 
same  thing.  A name  cannot  belong 
to  an  insect,  before  it  has  been  con- 
ferred on  it.  It  does  not  follow  how- 
ever that  insects  are  not  naturally  ar- 
ranged according  to  a certain  law. 
By  a nomenclature  then  this  arrange- 
ment is  expressed,  not  created,  as 
some  seem  to  suppose.  Thus  we  see 
that  in  point  of  fact  our  work  is  not 
to  classify  after  all,  but,  first,  to  find 
out  what  Nature’s  law  is,  and  secondly 
to  express  that  law  in  technical  terms. 
We  say  in  technical  terms,  for  Sci- 
entific names  as  they  are  called,  so 
odious  in  the  outset  to  the  beginner, 
will  be  found  as  indispensable  to  the 
student,  as  algebraical  signs  are  to  the 
mathematician.  We  will  now  attempt 
briefly  to  exemplify  this  truth.  To 
begin  with — on  looking  round  us  on 
Creation,  we  find  certain  animals 
possessing  six  legs,  four  wings,  a 
body  divided  into  three  parts,  with 
two  compound  eyes,  a pair  of  anten- 
nae ( or  horns,  to  use  a familiar  ex- 
pression ) and  other  characteristics 
too  numerous  to  mention  in  this  place 
Well  what  is  more  natural  than  to 
name  these  by  the  general  comprehen- 
sive term,  insects  ? Accordingly  all 
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these  creatures  have  been  included  in 
one  class  Insecta.  It  is  however  by- 
no  means  necessary,  that  every  indi- 
vidual or  set  of  individuals  belonging 
to  this  class,  should  possess  all  the 
characteristics  by  which  the  said  class 
is  distinguished.  So,  we  see,  the 
question  then  arises,  how  many  of 
these  characteristics  may  be  wanting, 
before  we  are  justified  in  denying  an 
animal  a place  among  insects?  Insects 
have  four  wings  we  are  told.  But  the 
Diptera  have  only  two  ! Yet  they  un- 
dergo metamorphoses  like  other  in- 
sects, they  have  eyes  and  ocelli  like 
the  Hymenoptera  and  other  orders, 
which  they  resemble  in  other  respects. 
Again  the  hind  wings  are  apologized 
for  in  the  Diptera  by  the  halter  cs, 
which  Mr.  Westwood,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  most  satisfactorily  proves  to 
be  the  real  representatives  of  the  hind 
wings,  in  opposition  to  the  theory 
that  the  latter  are  indicated  by  the 
alula.  These,  as  the  learned  writer 
most  ably  shows  are  but  appendages 
of  the  fore  wings. 

But  to  proceed,  of  those  insects 
which  possess  four  wings,  some  we 
see  have  the  upper  wings  horny  and 
opaque,  some  covered  with  hairs  and 
feathers,  and  some  transparent,  these 
latter,  again,  varying  materially  in 
structure.  The  natural  divisions  thus 
constituted  we  call  orders.  We  have 
not  space  to  pursue  the  subject  fur- 
ther, proceeding  from  orders  to  fami- 
lies and  subfamilies  and  thence  to 
genera  and  species,  and  indoed  it 
would  bo  superfluous  when  there  is 


such  abundance  of  good  books  on  the 
subject..  To  our  j'ounger  readers  we 
would  make  this  remark  in  closing. 
The  more  acquainted  you  become  with 
the  general  appearance  of  your  insects, 
as  well  as  with  their  anatomy,  and 
economy,  the  less  arbitrary  will  clas- 
sification appeal’,  and  perhaps  at  no 
very  distant  time  you  will  find  out  some 
fact  in  Nature’s  law  of  order  hitherto 
overlooked,  and  suddenly  find  your- 
selves raised  to  the  acme  of  Entomo- 
logical glory. 


The  Weekly  Entomologist  may  be 
obtained  of  Mr.  T.  Blackburn, 
Bowdon,  Cheshire,  by  post,  price 
Three  Shillings  and  Three  Pence 
per  quarter,  prepaid. 

After  October  4tli.  1862,  the  price 
of  No.  1.  of  the  “Entomologist” 
will  be  four-pence.  The  other  num- 
bers may  still  bo  had, — price  two- 
pence each. 

Remittances  should  be  sent  in  Post 
Office  Orders  or  Stamps. 

Those  who  make  any  discovery,  or 
capture  of  a rare  species,  or  observa- 
tion of  general  interest,  are  requested 
to  communicate,  at  once,  a notice  of 
the  same,  to  Mr,  T.  Blackuuun, 
Bowdon,  Cheshire. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  T.  Blackburn,  Bowdon, 
Cheshire.  No  notice  will  be  taken  of 
anonymon  communications. 


CHARGE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A few  Advertisements  will  be  in- 
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sertcd,  on  the  last  page  of  the  Weekly 
Entomologist,  subject  to  the  following 
charges : — 

s.  d. 

Under  half  a column — 1 0 

Above  half  a column,  | 2 0 

but  under  a column,  j 

Above  a column,  but  j ^ g 
under  a page j 

Correspondents  will  therefore  please 
enclose  stamps  for  these  amounts 
when  they  send  notices  which  belong 
to  the  heading  “ Advertisements.  ” 


OBSE  KVATIONS  . 

Emigration  of  insects,  (continued) 
Formerly  the  genus  Polyommatus  had 
a good  sprinkling  of  now-discarded 
species  in  it : — Alcon,  Eros,  Dorylas 
Chryseis,  Virgaurece  etc, — have  they 
settled  down  ? or  rather,  were  they 
not  imported  to  satisfy  the  wonderful 
craving  for  “ another  butterfly,” 
which  sprang  into  existence  with  the 
old  Aurelian  Society,  and  has  never 
died  out.?  That  some  species  are 
imported  with  foreign  produce  is  ad- 
mitted by  those  who  have  paid  most 
attention  to  this  matter,  but  that 
Lepidoptera  migrate  is  not  yet  an 
established  fact.  If  they  did,  they 
must  travel  in  great  numbers  together, 
and  all  that  seems  to  be  claimed  for 
them  is  that  one  specimen  is  sometimes 
taken  by  somebody,  whom  nobody 
knows,  in  some  queer,  out-of-the-way 
place,  and  it  always  gets  into  the 
right  hands  to  be  appreciated,  the 
next  day  or  so.  Uet  us  not,  then, 
place  implicit  confidence  in  such  ( to 
say  the  least ) unlikely  cases. 


That  our  Northern  bred  Vannessidi 
have  taken  a trip  South  for  change  o f 
air,  won’t  do.  That  they  have  not 
been  abundant  here,  on  the  wing  is 
true,  yet  the  larvae  of  V.  Urticce,  Io 
and  Atalanta  were  not  rare  this  sum- 
mer. I saw  them  in  Lancashire, 
Cheshire,  Flint,  Denbigh,  Westmore- 
land and  in  Cumberland,  within  a 
mile  or  so  of  Scotland  ; — but  it  does 
not  follow  that,  because  butterflies 
are  not  seen  on  the  wing,  they  are 
absent.  One  fine  hour  at  any  part  of 
a day  will  bring  them  out  freely, 
where  none  were  to  be  found  or  seen 
for  a month. 

I went  twice  to  Grange  this  year. 
There  were  no  butterflies  to  be  seen 
on  either  day,  except  for  about  half 
an  hour  on  the  second  journey,  when 
the  Pieridce  and  Blandina  were  out 
freely, — the  latter  much  worn,  yet, 
two  days  before,  Mr.  Mason  had  taken 
a long  series  of  it,  in  splendid  condi- 
tion. This  brings  me  to  the  question, 
— has  anyone  seen  Northern  species 
in  the  South  ? Let  us  first  define  what 
Northern  species  are  (or  Southern 
ones. ) Formerly  we  had  no  end  of 
so-called  Northern  and  Southern  spe- 
cies in  our  lists.  Now  we  have  very 
few.  Some  years  ago  S.  Conspicua- 
ria  was  exclusively  Northern, — now, 
it  is  not  so.  E.  Versicolor  used  to 
be  exclusively  Southern, — now,  it  is 
not  so.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
P.  Corydon  and  T.  Betul a,  and  I 
took  C.  Curtula,  this  year,  on  the 
borders  of  Scotland.  Once  Oelerio 
and  Lineata  were  called  Northern. 
Now  they  have  both  been  taken  in 
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the  South.  Convolvuli  was  Southern, 
Now  it  is  often  taken  in  the  North, 
when  the  same  means  of  capture  are 
used.  JEdusa,  once  Southern,  has  been 
seen  by  me  on  a railway  bank  near  a 
clover  field,  at  Penrith,  in  profusion. 
Antiopa  has  been  taken  in  almost 
every  county  in  England,  ( though 
always  singly ).  Argiolus,  once  Sou- 
thern, tnrned  up  freely  in  tho  North, 
when  looked  for  in  proper  places ; — 
and  so,  of  most  others, — but  the  few 
really  Northern  (i.  e.  mountain  ) spe- 
cies, such  as  Cas/tiope,  Trepidaria  and 
Carbonaria,  need  not  be  looked  for 
except  in  proper  localities,  let  the 
weather  be  what  it  may.  Viduaria, 
once  exclusively  taken  in  the  New 
Forest,  turned  up  in  Perthshire,  when 
a “ New  Forest  ” collector,  who  knew 
its  habits,  went  there.  Viridata,  once 
exclusively  Southern,  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance, in  hundreds  to  J.  B.  Hodg- 
kinson.  Vvretata,  once  a “ Darenth 
plum,”  answered  the  persistent  call 
of  such  men  as  Greenip  and  Harrison, 
at  Keswick.  Carmelita,  the  pride  of 
Birch  Wood,  presented  itself  to  those 
who  looked  for  it,  at  Keswick  and  at 
Itannoch,  and  the  Kentish  Glory  is 
now  known  in  the  Birch  Woods  of 
Perthshire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dunkcld  and  elsewhere,  the  only 
place,  between  these  two  habitats, 
where  it  has  been  seen,  being  two 
hundred  miles  from  either.  That  in- 
sects have  a metropolis,  from  which 
they  radiate,  wherever  suitable  food 
and  locality  obtain,  is  freely  admitted, 
by  practical  men,  but  that  they  mi- 
grate from  here  to  yonder,  it  will  re- 


quire proof  to  satisfy  us,  none  what- 
ever having  yet  been  offered. 

That  insects  are  conveyed  from 
home  against  their  will  may  be  seen 
by  those  who  travel  much  in  railway 
trains.  A train  is  off  at  full  speed, — 
the  windows  open,  and  insects  near, 
are  drawn  into  the  carriage,  where 
they  are  taken  to  Jericho,  or  else- 
where. Another  occasion  of  transit 
is  when  luggage  trains,  covered  with 
tarpauling,  stand  in  stations.  Moths 
rest  under  the  tarpauling,  and  are 
taken  with  the  trains.  This  trap  is 
well  known  to  Collectors  who  are  em- 
ployed on  Railways.  Suppose  an  in- 
sect which  feeds  upon  buckthorn,  or 
even  on  hazel,  is  landed  in  Manches- 
ter, its  days  arc  numbered,  for  it  has 
no  food,  on  which  to  deposit  its  eggs. 

Just  so  with  Continental  insects. 
Food, — not  climate, — prevents  their 
thriving  here.  Colias  JEdusa  is  in 
profusion  in  North  America,  where 
the  thermometer  falls  far  below  the 
point  it  reaches  here,  and  remains 
below  much  longer.  The  same  re- 
marks apply  to  P.  Machaon.  I never 
heard  of  this  species  in  Cornwall,  but 
in  .North  America  it  is  a common 
spocics, — as  it  is  in  Asia. 

That  foreign  insects  are  imported 
amongst  foreign  produce,  may  often 
be  seen  in  Liverpool.  I have  taken 
here  two  species  of  large  moths  new  to 
science,  viz. — Orammophora  Dipl  he - 
roidcs  (Cooke)and  a Cucullia,  besides 
sovcral  new  species  of  Tinocs.  In  this 
group  it  is  climate,— not  want  of  food, 
— whioh  seems  to  check  increase,  in 
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some  species  ; — for  instance,  Phycita 
ficella,  which  dies  in  the  larva  state, 
if  the  weather  becomes  cold  before  it 
makes  up. 

I could  lengthen  these  remarks  very 
much,  if  necessary,  but,  believing 
insects  do  not  migrate  in  the  perfect 
state,  except  by  accidental  circum- 
stances, ‘over  which’  they  may  be  said 
‘to  have  no  control,’  although  they  are 
brought  over  in  the  egg,  larva,  or 
pupa  state,  in  produce,  or  rather 
amongst  produce,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, and  so  prevent  my  friends  ca- 
villing about  the  application  of  the 
word  “ in,”  as  was  done  with  my 
paper  on  “ the  introduction  of  foreign 
insects  “ in  ” seed,”  I now  leave  the 
matter  to  be  discussed  by  abler  men, 
and  shall  he  glad  to  see  some  further 
light  thrown  on  the  other  side. — C. 
S.  Gregson,  Stanley  Grove,  Liverpool. 
Oct.  2 5th,  1862. 

The  decapitated  moth. — I notice  both 
the  observations  of  the  Rev.  Jos. 
Greene  and  of  the  Editor  in  the  last 
number  of  the  “Entomologist,”  and 
must  beg  permission  to  say  a few 
words  in  reference  thereto. 

Mr.  Greene  asks  for  further  confir- 
mation. I enclose  a note  from  my 
sister,  written  by  my  desire.  She 
recollects  4he  whole  circumstance 
clearly.  X can  add  no  further  testi- 
mony, nor  do  I consider  any  necessary . 
Mr.  Geldart’s  Auriflua  did  not  differ 
very  considerably  from  my  Impura, 
except  that  his  moth  was  more  muti- 
lated than  mine,  which  would  account 
for  its  ‘unhappiness’  and  less  self- 


satisfied  appearance.  I consider  that 
Mr.  Geldart’s  notice  materially  estab- 
lishes the  probability  of  my  assertion. 

Of  course,  I regard  the  loss  of  the 
head  as  being  merely  accidental, — 
probably  the  work  of  a bird,  or  bat. 
My  notice  was  simply  to  illustrate  the 
tenacity  of  insect  life,  and  its  appa- 
rent want  of  feeling. 

I may  be  accused  of  taking  un- 
necessary trouble  in  thus  vindicating 
the  truth  of  what  I stated,  but  I look 
upon  the  accusation  of  ‘ cooking  up  ’ 
a tale  to  deceive  the  Editor  of  the 
‘ Entomologist  ’ as  too  grave  to  pass 
over  silently.  I have  great  pleasure 
in  assuring  Mr.  Greene,  that  the  facts 
were  as  related,  and  that  the  state- 
ment is  not,  as  suggested,  a ‘ canard.’ 

You  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
publish  the  accompanying  note,  if  you 
consider  it  desirable — E.  Lovell 
Keats,  3 Green  Lane,  Tottenham.  N. 

[We  do  not  consider  it  at  all  ne- 
cessary to  publish  the  note  alluded  to, 
but  we  beg  to  say  that  we  have  recei- 
ved it,  and  that  it  confirms  Mr.  Keays’ 
notice.  Our  readers  may  rest  satis- 
fied. Eor  ourselves,  we  did  not  re- 
quire it,  as  we  know  Mr.  Keays  per- 
sonally and  never  for  a moment  doubt- 
ed his  statement,  strange  though  it 
unquestionably  is.  ] 

Notes  on  Lepidopterous  larva. — On 
reading  one  or  two  notes  published  in 
late  numbers  of  the  “Entomologist,” 
I could  not  help  thinking  that  there 
are  many  species  of  Lepidoptera,  con- 
cerning the  food  plants  of  whose  larvae, 
I.  ( and  no  doubt  others  also ) should 
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much  like  to  know  the  actual  experi- 
ence of  those  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  either  capturing  them,  or 
rearing  them  from  the  egg.  I do  not 
allude  to  very  rare  or  local  things  only. 
Even  in  the  case  of  common  things,  it 
would  be  veryfinteresting  to  know,  if 
possible,  all  the  sorts  of  plants  they 
have  been  actually  seen  to  eat,  and 
most  certainly,  in  the  case  of  any  spe- 
cies about  which  there  is  not  much 
generally  known,  it  would  be  far  more 
satisfactory  to  hear  what  has  really 
been  done  by  a contemporaneous 
Britisher,  than  by  an  Entomologist — 
great  gun  though  he  may  be, — far 
removed  from  us  by  distance,  either 
of  time,  or  of  locality. 

To  show  what  I mean  I have  drawn 
up  the  following  list, — and,  taking 
Stainton’s  ‘ Manual,’  ( as  a book  likely 
to  be  within  the  reach  of  most  collec- 
tors ) for  my  guide,  I have  eudea- 
voured, — not  to  show  that  the  infor- 
mation given  there  is  all  wrong, 
but  rather  to  make  additions  to 
it,  or  to  state  more  precisely  what  is 
there  given  in  general  terms. 

It  need  hardly  he  said  that  it  was 
not  ‘ I first,’  who  found  out  many 
things  here  set  down  Messrs  I)  Or- 
ville and  Buckler  have  helped  me  all 
through  the  list,  and  I have  besides 
availed  myself  of  information  given 
me  by  many  others  of  my  friends. 

N.  Dromedaries.  I once  found 
some  pupa)  at  an  Alder, 

L.  Camclina.  I have  oftencst  found 

this  larva  on  Oak. 

D.  Cccruleocephala.  A number  of 
larva)  once  found  on  Laurel. 


1).  Coryli.  One  beaten  from  hazel, 
which  it  preferred  to  any  other  food. 

L.  Complanula.  A larva  found  on 
the  trunk  of  a tree  fed  upon  Oak  leaves. 

H.  Dominula.  I have  fed  this  on 
Groundsel  and  Bramble.  It  will  also 
eat  Sallow. 

S.  Papyratia  ( Urticce.  H.  D.J 
Will  eat  Lettuce. 

E.  Cribrum.  I had  about  a score 
of  these  larva)  hatched  from  eggs  sent 
me  from  the  New  Forest,  last  Au- 
tumn ; they  would  eat  Ling  ( Calluna 
vulgaris ,)  the  leaves,  and  especially 
the  flowers,  of  Whortleberry  fVacci- 
nium  myrtillusj  and  the  turfy  Hair 
Grass  ( Air  a caspitosa  ) : but,  I am 
sorry  to  add  that,  although  I took  all 
possible  care  in  ventilating  their  cage, 
keeping  them  dry,  and  supplying  them 
with  fresh  food,  only  two  perfect  in- 
sects appeared,  to  reward  my  trouble. 
Like  many  other  species  of  hairy  larvae, 
they  were  attacked  by  a white  fun- 
gus, and  died  off,  one  after  another, 
iu  most  vexing  style. 

T.  Cratagi.  This  summer  I beat 
one  larva  from  Oak,  and  one  from 
Hazel. 

C.  Neuslria.  Oftenest  found  on 
Blackthorn, — sometimes  on  Oak, — 
also  Whitethorn  and  Willow. 

A.  Tridcns.  Beaten  from  Hum. 

“ . Psi.  I have  found  this  most 
frequently  on  Itoso  Bushes. 

S.  Venosa.  Mr.  H.  Doublcdav 
sent  me  Borne  larvae  feeding  on  com- 
mon Reed  ( Arundo  Phragmites.) 

L.  Lithargyria . Often  found  on 
Grass. 
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“ Littoralis.  Captured  near  tire 
■ sea,  on  Sea-reed,  or  Mat-grass  ( Am- 
nophila  arundinacea. ) 

“ Impura.  Found  on  luzula  pi- 
losa  and  common  Grasses. 

A.  Putris.  Found  on  Sea  Spinach, 
and  on  Dock  and  Plantain. 

X Hepatica.  Fed  on  Grass. 

JI,  ffispida.  I have  twice  reared 
a few  of  this  species  from  larvte  fed  on 
common  Grasses,  such  as  Poa  annua 
and  Triticum  repens,  but  the  moths 
were  scarcely  full  sized. 

A.  Oculea.  Found  in  the  stem  of 
Grasses, — eating  the  unopened  flowers. 

M.  Fasciuncula.  Found  in  Spring, 
on  Grass, 

C.  Cuhicularis.  Swarms  of  larvae 
found  in  Wheat  ricks  and  Hay  stacks ; 
eating  grains  of  corn  in  the  former, 
and  grass  seeds  (?)  or  corn  found 
among  the  thatch  in  the  latter  : found 
also  eating  meal  placed  for  chickens’ 
food  in  the  vicinity  of  a hay  rick. 

A.  Valligera  Many  larvae  raked 
out  of  sandhills, — would  eat  Bed- 
straw, — Galium  verum  and  Mollugo, 
also  Chickweed,  Alsine  media,  and 
Lettuce. 

“ Suffusa.  From  a pair  of  moths 
taken  last  March,  and  shut  up  in  a 
box,  I obtained  a batch  of  eggs  : as 
soon  as  these  appeared,  I sowed  some 
radish  seed,  in  a large  flower  pot, 
thinking  the  larvae  would  like  roots  ; 
however,  when  they  hatched,  they 
confined  their  attention  solely  to  the 
radish  leaves,  and  fed  on  them  for 
some  time,  till  I thought  of  giving 
them  lettuce;  this  they  seemed  to 
like  much  better,  and  fed  upon  it  very 


well, — most  ungratefully,  escaping  at 
the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  as 
soon  as  they  were  full  fed,  and  only 
one  remaining  to  undergo  his  changes, 
in  the  place  where  he  had  been  born 
and  brought  up.  Though  these  larvae 
did  not  eat  the  roots  provided  for  them, 
I should  say  they  were  strictly  sub- 
terranean in  their  habits, 

“ Saucia.  I once  found  a single 
larva  feeding,  in  company  with  a lot 
of  vulgar,  fat,  Mamestra  Brassicce  on 
the  flowers  of  a Marigold  in  my  garden. 

“ Fxclamationis.  Will  eat  Let- 
tuce and  Chickweed. 

“ Cursoria.  Found  on  Airaprce- 
cor, — a hair)  grass  which  grows  in 
sandy  soils. 

“ Tritici.  Found  in  company 
with,  and  eating  the  same  food  as 
Valligera-,  also  eats  Spergala  nodosa  (?) 
Spurrey. — Rev.  J.  Hellins,  County 
Prison,  Exeter.  Oct.  24 th,  1862. 

To  he  continued. 


ft  OTIC  12 . 

On  Saturday  November  15,  1862, 
will  he  published  Number  14  of  the 
“Weekly  Entomologist,”  being  the 
first  of  a new  quarter.  ri  hose  gentle- 
men -who  intend  to  subscribe  are  re- 
quested to  send  in  their  subscriptions, 
and  to  consider  the  receipt  of  Number 
14  as  an  acklowedgment  that  they 
have  been  received. 

Book  Sellers  who  are  willing  to  un- 
dertake the  Sale  of  the  “ Weekly 
Entomologist  ” are  requested  to  com- 
municate with  Mr.  T.  Blackburn, 
Bow  don,  Cheshire. 
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COMPENSATION  . 

wmZBM  seem  to  be  in  existence 
<*>  laws  of  so  universal  application 
that  even  Nature  herself  must  bow  to 
them.  One  of  these  appears  to  be  the 
law  of  Compensation.  Nature  has 
strangely  various  ways  of  working. 
She  seems  to  delight  in  puzzling  men 
with  her  monstrosities,  but  still,  er- 
ratic as  these  may  be,  the  law  of  com- 
pensation keeps  them  in  due  limits. 
Is  she  resolved  to  endow  one  of  her 
favorites  with  an  excess  of  some  qual- 
ity calculated  to  exalt  him  above  lus 
fellow  men  ? She  must  make  him  de- 
ficient in  another  respect,  and  so  com- 
pensate the  rest  of  mankind  for  the 
undue  advantage  she  has  bestowed. 
Does  she  provide  for  some  particular 
class  of  Creation  a feeble  and  minute 
frame,  incapable  of  meeting  and  re- 
sisting the  dangers  of  a single  hour  ? 
She  must  compensate  them  for  the 
diminution  of  physical  force,  by  be- 
stowing an  increased  instinct,  sagaci- 
ty or  reason.  Thus  we  often  find  that, 
if  a man  is  deprived  of  sight,  to  com- 
pensate for  this,  the  touch  is  far  more 
sensitive  than  in  an  ordinary  being, 
that  a spirit  unconquerable  and  in- 
satiable is  often  joined  to  a lamentable 
want  of  that  which  could  make  it 


practically  available  for  good  or  evil’ 
and  that  the  most  minute  divisions  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  though  so  minute 
and  helpless  that  one  of  their  larger 
brethren  could  sweep  thousands  to 
death  at  a blow,  are  endowed  with 
such  power  of  united  action,  and  such 
sagacity  (reason,  we  had  almost  said) 
that  they  are,  at  least  a match  for  the 
most  gigantic  inhabitants  of  this 
terrestrial  globe. 

It  has  been  surmised,  and  is  now 
generally  admitted,  that,  in  accor- 
dance with  this  natural  law,  provision 
has  been  made  to  compensate  for  the 
great  destruction  which,  from  their 
i)j£nite  number,  must  necessarily  take 
place  in  the  insect  tribes,  by  depriving 
them  of  that  keen  sense  of  suffering 
which  so  greatly  aggravates  the  ter- 
rors of  death  among  the  larger  and 
more  powerful  animals. 

Our  object  in  calling  attention  to 
these  facts  is  not  to  establish  their 
truth,  as  that  would  be  superfluous, 
but  merely  to  point  out  an  apparent 
anomaly  caused  by  the  working  of  the 
law  of  compensation,  in  the  disunion 
of  faculties  which  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  consider  inseparably  con- 
nected. How  singular  that,  while 
insects  are  highly  endowed  with  men- 
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tal  qualities,  enjoying  indeed  some 
that  they  alone  share  with  man,  they 
should  be  deficient  in  susceptibility  of 
pain,  and,  no  doubt,  of  pleasure  also  ! 
"We  generally  suppose  that  where  the 
mental  qualities  are  highly  developed, 
where,  in  fact,  the  brain  is  ‘warranted 
superfine’,  there,  the  feelings,  whether 
by  pain  or  pleasure,  are  affected  to  a 
more  than  ordinary  extent. 

The  observations  of  late  years, 
however,  and  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  as  their  result,  tend  to  show  that 
susceptibility  is  a faculty  not  necessa- 
rily dependent  on,  or  connected  with, 
a high  degree  of  intelligence,  but 
having  a separate  existence,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  joined  with  the  latter 
or  not,  as  expediency  may  direct. 

How  suggestive  are  such  considera- 
tions as  the  above,  of  the  fact  that 
every  branch  of  Natural  Science  is 
worthy  of  study,  and  worthy  equally 
with  all  the  others  ! In  insects,  one 
of  the  divisions  of  Natural  History 
most  despised  as  an  object  of  systema- 
tic attention,  we  have  an  opportunity 
of  observing  a power  at  work  under 
circumstances  perhaps  nowhere  else 
to  be  found.  Above  all,  how  sugges- 
tive are  the  above  considerations  of 
the  infinite  wisdom  with  which  the 
world  was  framed,  and  of  the  infinite 
skill  which  so  exactly  calculated  the 
balance  of  all  things  ! 
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On  Saturday  November  15,  1862, 
will  be  published  Number  14  of  the 
“Weekly  Entomologist,”  being  the 
first  of  a new  quarter.  All  persons 
wishing  to  subscribe  are  respectfully1 
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requested  to  send  in  their  names  and 
subscriptions,  as  early  as  possible,  to 
Mr.  T.  Blackburn,  Boicdon,  Cheshire. 

Booksellers  willing  to  undertake 
the  agency  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods are  requested  to  communi- 
cate with  the  same  gentleman. 


ERRATA. 

Page  9d.  Column  1.  Lines  16  & 
17.  Omit.  “ M.  Fasciuncula.  Found 
in  Spring  Grass.” 

Page  70.  Column  2.  Line  36. 
For  “ Jardii”  read  “ Tardii.” 

Page  71.  Column  1.  Line  6. 
!For  “ Septocerus”  read  “ leptacerus .” 


OBSERVATIONS. 

CoLF.OPTEKA. 

Modes  of  Motion. — All  our  English 
Cicindelee  delight  in  hot,  dry,  sandy 
-soils,  and  fly  quickly,  except  C. 
Germanica,  which  delights  in  wet 
places,  and  runs  quickly  amongst  the 
rreeds,  and  is  difficult  to  catch.  I 
mever  saw  it  fly,  but  suspect  that  it 
does  so,  by  night,  as  it  has  ample 
wings,  and  I have  seen  somewhere 
that  species  allied  to  it,  were  taken, 
at  night,  near  the  river  Hoogly,  in 
India,  coming  to  light. 

I have  taken  Forficula  Aurieulatia 
flying  by  moonlight,  but  never  flying 
by  day.  Labia  Minor  always  delights 
to  fly  in  the  hot  sunshine.  At  sugar 
I have  taken,  besides  moths,  not 
only  beetles  but  also  W asps,  Hornets, 
Grasshoppers  ( Acrida  varia  etc.) 
and  Phryganeas, — which  proves  that 


the  latter  have  mouths, — although 
they  are  not  well  defined. — J.  C.  Dale 
Gian.  TPooton,  Sherlorne.  Dorset. 
Oct.  20th.  1862. 

('APTUSlSiKi. 

Lemdopteka. 

C.  Celerio  etc.  I have  great  plea- 
sure in  sending  the  capture  of  a speci- 
men of  C.  Celerio,  which  was  taken 
by  a friend  of  mine  on  the  28  th  of 
Sep.  and  given  to  me.  It  was  taken 
in  a Yinery,  upon  the  path,  and, 
though  rather  worn,  is  otherwise  a ' 
very  good  specimen.  It  is  the  first 
that  has  been  captured  at  York. 

Whilst  I am  writing,  I will  just 
mention  a few  others  which  I have 
taken  during  the  past  season. 

S.  Oeellatus.  I found  one  at  rest, 
and  took  eight  or  nine  larva). 

L.  Dictcea.  Took  about  ten  larvae  off 
poplar. 

L.  Dictceoides.  Two  larvae  off 
poplar. 

P.  Populi.  Took  two  larvae  off  plum. 

* A.  Tridens.  Took  about  a dozen 
larvae  off  various  plants, — chiefly 
Hawthorn. 

M.  Anceps.  Took  one  at  sugar. 

M.  Furva.  Took  three  at  sugar. 

* A.  Aguilina.  Took  several  at 
sugar. 

T.  Gracilis.  Took  one  on  Palms. 

H.  Suasa.  Three  at  sugar. 

F.  Dolobraria.  One  at  rest. 

* M.  Aurantiaria,  Several. 

A.  Inornata.  One  mothing. 

* Y.  Ruberata.  About  twenty 
mothing. 

M.  Albicillata.  One  at  rest. 
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* E.  Gelatella.  Took  about  two 
dozen  males  and  three  females. 

S.  Avellanella.  One,  mothing. 

Besides  these  I have  taken  many 
others  too  common  to  mention. 

I have  duplicates,  some  pupae, 
others  imagines,  of  those  marked  * for 
which  I shall  be  glad  of  offers. — T. 
Wilson,  Solgate,  near  York.  Oct. 
18th,  1862. 

A.  Alni.  I bred  a very  fine  speci- 
men on  the  17th  of  April  from  a larva 
found  on  palings  near  this  city  in 
August,  1861,  as  noticed  by  me  in 
the  “ Intelligencer”  for  that  month. 
W.  H.  Bines,  St.  George's  Cottage, 
Tg thing , Worcester.  October  21th, 
1862. 

E.  Fmcantaria.  I captured  a spe- 
cimen of  this  at  light  on  the  14tli 
inst.  in  fine  condition.  I have  shown 
it  to  one  of  our  oldest  Entomologists, 
Mr.  A.  Edmunds,  who  informs  me 
that  it  is  the  first  time  he  lias  heard  of 
Fuscantaria  having  been  captured  in 
this  locality.  The  specimen  I have 
taken  is  a male,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ance, just  emerged  from  the  pupa. 
Ibid.  Oct.  24 ih,  1862. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

A list  of  Lepidoptera  occurring  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  YorJc.bg  Mr. W. Brest. 

Geometry.  ( continued.) 

L.  Sexalata.  Rare. 

“ Lobulata.  Common. 

T.  Variata.  Common. 

“ Rirmaria.  Rather  common  some 
seasons.  1 have  no  doubt  that  this 
species  is  double  brooded,  for  I have 
taken  it  in  July,  and  then  again  in 


September  and  October.  Those  in 
the  Autumn  come  freely  to  sugar. 

Y.  R ubera ta.  Not  common. 

“ Impluviata.  Common. 

'•  Elutata.  Yery  common. 

J I.  Rubigimta.  Abundant. 

“ Occllata.  Common. 

“ Albicillata.  Rather  common. 

M.  Hastata.  This  species  used  to 
occur  here,  but  I know  of  no  captures 
of  late  years. 

“ Subtristata.  Yery  common. 

“ Montmata.  Do. 

“ Fluctuata  Do. 

A.  Badiata.  Common. 

“ Derwata.  Not  very  common. 

C.  Propugnata.  Not  common. 

“ Ferrugata.  Yery  common  . 

C.  Bilineata.  Do. 

“ Fluviata.  I had  the  pleasure  of 
turning  up  this  pretty  species  at  York. 
I took  a female  on  the  22nd  of  May, 
1860.  She  kindly  laid  a few  eggs, — 
which  hatched  on  the  5th  of  June. 
The  larva)  were  full  fed  on  the  26th, 
and  the  perfect  insects  appeared  on  the 
8 tli  of  July.  They  were,  unfortunate- 
ly, all  females,  so  I lost  the  breed. 
It  is  a very  easy  insect  to  rear,  and 
feeds  freely  on  Groundsel 

P.  Lignata.  Yery  common. 

S . Dubitata.  Not  common. 

“ Rhamnata.  Taken  at  flowers  of 
the  rush  by  lamplight  on  Oakham 
Bog. 

“ Undulata.  Never  common.  The 
most  I ever  took  were  five  specimens 
in  one  season. 

C.  Psitticata.  I took  several  spe- 
cimens, last  year,  at  sugar. 

“ Miata.  Rare. 
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“ Corylata.  Not  common. 

“ Russata.  Common. 

“ Immanata.  do. 

“ Suffumata.  do. 

“ Silaceata.  Rare. 

“ Prunata.  Local,  and  not  common 

“ Testata.  I think  this  species  is 
about  the  greatest  pest  we  have  in  the 
locality, 

“ Fulvata.  Common. 

“ Pyraliata.  do. 

“ JDotata.  Not  common. 

P.  Comitata.  do, 

E.  Cervinaria.  Rather  common, 
if  well  looked  for. 

P.  Mensuraria.  Very  common. 

“ Palumbaria.  Common. 

“ Bipunctaria.  I have  taken  this 
species  at  Scarboro’,  but  never  at 
York. 

C.  Spartiata.  This  species  was 
very  abundant  two  years  ago,  but  the 
locality  for  it,  has  been  destroyed.  I 
beat  a few  larva)  this  Spring,  and 
have  bred  a few  fine  specimens. 

O.  Clmrophyllata.  Not  very  com- 
mon. 

I have  enumerated  above  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  species  of  Geometrce, 
which  occur  in  our  locality,  and  have 
no  doubt  we  shall  turn  up  many  more, 
for  we  have  found  some  nine  or  ten 
in  the  last  four  years.  Species  turn 
up  very  oddly.  I will  give  an  in- 
stance. A few  days  after  my  list  of 
Nocturni  appeared  in  the  ‘ Entomolo- 
gist,’ I had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting 
a specimen  of  Celerio  taken  in  a Yi- 
nery  at  York.  In  a few  years  I have 
no  doubt  York  will  be  proved  a first 
rate  locality  for  our  great  favorites  the 


Pugs.  We  have  abundance  of  Rag- 
wort, Heather,  Angelica,  Yarrow, 
etc,  and  from  the  retired  habits  of  this 
genus,  many  more  species  will,  no 
doubt,  be  found. 

Dxiepanulh). 

P.  Lacertula.  Rare. 

“ Falcula.  Common. 

C.  Spinula.  Rather  common. 

Pseudo — Bombyces. 

I).  Bicusp is.  A pupa  of  this  fine 
and  rare  species  was  found  by  Mr.  T. 
H.  Allis,  from  which  a magnificent 
specimen  was  bred. 

. “ Furcula . Not  common. 

“ Bifida.  Common  in  the  larva 
state. 

“ Yinula.  Common. 

P.  Cassinea.  Not  common. 

P.  Bucephala.  Common. 

C.  Curtula.  The  larva  of  this  spe- 
cies was  common  last  year  on  Aspen. 

“ Reclusa.  Larva  common  on 
Dwarf  Sallow. 

P.  Palpina.  Not  common. 

IV.  Camdina.  Common. 

To  be  continued. 

Random  Notes. — This  place  is  called 
Glanville’s  Wooton,  from  a family  of 
that  name  who  formerly  lived  here, 
according  to  Hutchin’s  ‘ History  of 
Dorset,’  Lady  Sibyll  Glanville,  in  the 
time  of  Edward  III  was  the  Foun- 
dress of  the  Church.  In  Harris’s 
‘ Aurelian,’  under  ‘ Glanville  Fritil- 
lary,’ we  read,  ‘ Took  its  name  from 
the  ingenious  Lady  Glanville,  whose 
memory  had  like  to  have  suffered  for 
her  curiosity.  Her  will  was  disputed. 
In  consequence,  Dr.  ( Sir  Hans ) 
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Sloane,  and  Mr.  Ray,  were  sub- 
poena'd to  the  trial  at  Exeter,  and 
Air.  Ray  supported  her  character, 
satisfied  the  Judge  and  Jury,  and 
established  her  will.  The  dates  do 
not  accord,  but,  both  being  in  the 
West  of  England,  looks  as  if  some 
affinity  existed  between  these  two 
ladies.  Petiver  mentioned  a few  of 
“Lady  Glantille's ” captures  in  the 
West  of  England. 

Plate  29.  f.  5.  A Beetle.  “ West 
of  England,  Mrs.  Glanville.” 

Plate  25.  f.  12.  Geom.  illustraria. 
“Glanvilles  ‘tipped  Furbelow.’  Re- 
ceived from  her.” 

Plate  24.  f.  2.  P.  Iris.  '‘Mr. 
Dale’s  ‘ Purple  eye.” 

Plate  36.  f.  3.  II.  Tages.  “ Brown 
Maish  Fritillary.  In  Stewart  called 
‘ Brown  March  Fritillary  or  Skipper’ 
feeds  on  Marsh  Mallow.” 

Dr.  Abbot  called  II.  Paniscus  the 
‘ Duke  of  York  Fritillary.’ 

With  reference  to  insects  flying 
across  the  English  Channel,  the  late 
Mr.  Curtis  ( whose  funeral  card  is 
just  out)  told  me  he  saw  V.  Atalanta 
flying  quite  briskly  when  on  his  pas- 
sage between  Dover  and  Calais, — as 
near  one  coast  as  the  other.  I saw  a 
Bombus,  when  off  the  Coast  of  York- 
shire, quite  strong  on  the  wing.  I 
have  a moth  ( Corisandra.  Cram. ) 
ticketed  “ S.  America.  200  miles  at 
Sea.  Cap.  King.”  Libellulce,  too. 
are  well  known  for  powers  of  flight. 

In  the  “ Weekly  Entomologist.’ 
p.  77.  the  name  “ E.  Tripundata  ” 
occurs.  I have  just  had  a pair  sent 
me  ( as  such,)  and  having  Haworth’s 


original  specimens  I am  enabled  to  say 
that  Tripundata  is  the  same  as  Albi- 
pundata.  Haw,  which,  being  the 
oldest  name,  must  stand. — vid  ‘ Zool.’ 
p.  7566.  For  the  same  reason  I can 
state  that  Trigonata.  Haw.  is  the 
same  as  Blandiata , W.  Y.  and  not 
Rubiginata.  W.  V.  which  Mr.  Dou- 
bleday has  corrected. 

All  the  specimens  of  P.  Machaon 
taken  here,  ( former l g,  now  extinct  )- 
smelt  strongly  of  mint,  but  not  so  at 
Whittlesea  Mere.  PNapi  has  a peculiar 
scent,  but  I cannot  think  like  mint. 
J.  C.  Dale,  Gian.  Wootton,  Sher- 
'borne,  Dorset.  Od.  20th,  1862. 


Notes  on  Lepidopterous  larvae. 

( continued.) 

T.  Janthina.  Found  on  buds  of 
Sallow  and  Blackthorn.  Also  on 
Dock  and  Arum  maculatum. 

“ Interjecta.  Once  found  on  Cin- 
quefoil,— Potentilla  fragariastrum , 
and  once  on  Grass. 

N.  Glareosa.  I have  obtained  some 
large,  richly  colored  moths  from  a 
batch  of  larvae  fed  on  Dock  and  Chick- 
weed,  with  the  addition  of  Blackthorn 
and  Sallow  buds  in  spring. 

“ Augur.  Will  eat  Hawthorn 
and  Sallow. 

“ Pleda.  Found  on  Dock,  Ground- 
sel, and  Grass. 

“ C.  Nigrum.  Found  on  Dock. 

“ Dilrapezium.  Will  eat  Sallow 
and  Dock. 

“ Triangulum.  Found  on  Wood 
Spurge,  Dock,  and  Chickweed. 

“ Rhomboidea.  Same  as  Glareosa. 
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“ Brunnea.  Found  on  Sallow 
and  Hawthorn. 

“ Festiva.  On  Hawthorn  and 
Dock. 

“ Dahhi.  I have,  now,  a batch 
of  very  tiny  larvae,  which  seem  to 
prefer  Dock  and  Chickweed  to  leaves 
of  some  fifteen  or  eighteen  other  sorts 
of  trees  and  plants  submitted  to  their 
choice. 

“ Bella.  Same  as  Glareosa.  The 
moths  emerged  in  May  and  June. 

“ Baja.  On  Sallow  and  Hawthorn. 

“ Ne(jlecia.  Would  eat  Sallow,  as 
well  as  Heath. 

T.  Lcucographa.  A larva,  which 
I had  sent  me,  fed  up  well  on  Sallow; 
will  also  eat  Oak. 

“ Munda.  Several  reared  from  the 
egg,  on  Oak  : — I found  them  very 
peaceable,  but  a friend  tells  me  that 
those  he  had  were  frightful  cannibals. 

C.  Yaccinii  and  Spadicea.  Both 
found  upon  Elm  ; the  former  also  on 
Sallow  and  Dock. 

0.  Macilenta.  I had  a batch  of 
eggs  two  years  ago,  the  larvae  from 
which  hatched  in  the  Spring,  and  fed 
up  well  on  Whitethorn. 

A.  Pistacina.  Found  on  Willow 
and  Strawberry. 

X.  Flavago  ( Silago.  II.  D.J  Found 
feeding  on  catkins,  and  afterwards 
leaves,  of  Sallow  ; also  seeds  of  Wych 
Elm. 

“ Ferruginea.  Sometimes  beaten 
from  Ash  and  Elm,  of  which  it  eats 
the  blossoms ; also  from  Sallow : 
Rev.  J.  Hellins,  County  Prison, 
Exeter.  Oct.  24th,  1862. 

To  he  continued. 


Meetings  of  Societies- 


Yoke  Entomological  Society. 

The  October  monthly  meeting  was 
held  at  Mr.  Prest’s,  6,  Castlegate,  on 
the  evening  of  the  7th  inst, 

Mr.  Prest,  who  was  in  the  chair, 
exhibited  Scoria  Dealbata,  Coremia 
Quadrifasciaria,  Leucania  Putresccns, 
Nonag  ria  Bonda,  Cirrcedia  Xerampeli- 
na  ( taken  this  year  near  York ) 
Aventia  Flexula,  and  a specimen  sup- 
posed to  be  the  newly  discovered  spe- 
cies IJydrocampa  Rivulalis.  He  also 
exhibited  larvae  of  the  following  Eu- 
pithecice  new  to  York, — E.  Trisignata, 
Tripunctata,  Expallidata  and  Virgau- 
reata. 

Mr.  Dossor  exhibited  series  of  N. 
Bodoncea,  A . Agatliina,  ( taken  near 
York ) A.  Occulta  and  Tincta,  X. 
City  ago  etc. 

Mr.  J ackson  exhibited  C.  Anachoreta 
E.  Venosata,  several  dark  red  vari- 
eties of  X.  Neglect  a,  I).  Coyispersa, 
P.  Festuccc  etc. 

Mr.  Robinson  exhibited  A.  In- 
canaria,  T.  Leucographa,  C Vibicella, 
and  several  species  of  Eupithecicc  etc. 

Mr.  Wade  exhibited  a pair  of  S. 
Convolvuli  taken  in  1859,  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  York. 

Mr.  Wilson  exhibited  a specimen 
of  C.  Celerio,  taken  very  recently  in 
a vinery  near  York,  being  the  first 
known  to  have  been  taken  near  here. 
He  also  exhibited  E.  Avellanella  and 
larvae  of  A.  Tridens  etc.  After  a 
short  conversation  on  Entomological 
topics  the  meeting  terminated. 
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SMALL-TALK. 


“ OMALL  « TilluEC”  * a 

most  expressive  word  for  a 
most  unexpressive  tiling : but  like 
many  expressive  terms  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  define.  Indeed  like 


the  “ scenes  ” in  newspapers  it 


is 


‘ more  easily  imagined  than  described,’ 
and  no  doubt  it  is  used  by  different 
individuals  with  very  various  appli- 
cation. As  we  understand  it,  it  is 
most  often  employed  to  designate 
that  class  of  conversation  so  preva- 
lent among  many  of  the  fair  sex,  but 
not  uncommonly  to  be  heard  from 
the  mouths  of  gentlemen  in  a railway 
carriage.  But  smali  talk  may  indeed 
be  met  with  in  every  phase  of  life. 
For  there  is  a class  of  men  in  the 
world,  who  must  needs  be  talking, 
so  long  as  they  possess  the  requisite 
allowance  of  breath.  It  matters 
nothing  to  them  whether  there  is 
anything  to  talk  about  or  not.  Such 
men  are  perfectly  equal  to  the  task  of 
talking  about  nothing  at  all.  For 
when  every  other  subject  fails  them, 


the  state  of  the  weather,  their  own 
health,  or  that  of  their  friends,  or 
other  equally  momentous  topics  are  a 
never  failing  source  of  material  for 


conversation.  And  if  you  but  broach 
a subject,  be  they  never  so  'ignorant 
of  it,  they  will  save  you  the  trouble 
of  any  undue  expenditure  of  breath, 
so  long  as  you  are  in  their  company. 
Men  of  this  stamp  arc,  we  must  own, 
occasionally  great  bores.  They  are 
enemies  to  reflection,  and  often  have 
the  power  of  rendering  themselves 
very  obnoxious,  especially  if  (as  is 
sometimes,  though  not  often,  the  case) 
they  are  not  content  with  talking 
themselves,  but  insist  on  their  hearers 
taking  part  in  the  conversation. 
However  on  the  whole  they  are  use- 
ful members  of  society,  They  are 
much  sought  after  by  persons  who 
are  deficient  in  conversational  powers 
themselves,  to  keep  up  the  life  and 
spirit  of  an  evening  party;  and  in- 
deed they  often  pass  for  very  intelli- 
gent men.  In  point  of  fact  “ Small- 
talk” cannot  be  dispensed  with  at 
all  in  the  present  existing  state  of 
society.  It  is  not  however  confined 
to  the  common  things  of  every  day 
life.  It  has  found  its  way  into  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  temple  of 
Science.  And  even  here  we  may  say 
it  is  not  to  be  dispensed  with.  What 
should  we  do  without  the  “ Small- 
talk ” of  Entomology.  Do  we  not 
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admire  even  while  we  condemn,  the 
eternal  garrulity  of  some  men  of 
science  who  are  for  ever  mooting  anew 
some  long-settled  question  and  invi- 
ting discussion  about  nothing  at  all  ? 
The  “ literature  of  science  ” as  Dr. 
Hagen  calls  it,  would  he  dull  reading 
indeed  if  it  consisted  of  nothing  but 
profoundly  scientific  lore. 

But  there  may  be  too  much  of  a 
good  thing;  and  the  question  which 
we  should  like  to  suggest  to  our  read- 
ers is  this, — is  there  not  now  a-days 
rather  too  much  of  this  “ small  talk  ” 
among  Entomologists.  ? It  is  our 
opinion  that  too  large  a proportion  of 
“light  reading”  in  our  scientific 
journals,  tends  to  draw  off  the  mind 
from  the  weightier  questions  at  issue. 
Such  disputes  as  the  much  vexed  one 
of  L.  Quercus  and  Callunce,  come,  we 
think,  under  this  head — “small  talk,” 
and  had  much  better  slumber,  until 
some  Entomologist  can  throw  some 
clearer  light  on  the  subject ; while 
discoveries  and  observations  relating 
to  insects  about  which  so  much  yet 
remains  to  be  known,  as  the  Tineina, 
the  Eupitheciw,  the  Tipulidw  &c, 
have  much  more  important  bearing 
on  Entomology,  than  those  more  tri- 
vial questions  which  serve  rather  for 
amusement  than  instruction. 


Tiie  Weekly  Entomologist  may  be 
obtained  of  Mr.  T.  Blackburn, 
Bowdon,  Cheshire,  by  post,  price 
Three  Shillings  and  Three  Pence 
per  quarter,  prepaid. 

After  October  4th.  1862,  the  price 


of  No.  1.  of  the  “Entomologist” 
will  be  four-pence.  The  other  num- 
bers may  still  be  had, — price  two- 
pence each. 

Remittances  should  be  sent  in  Post 

Office  Orders  or  Stamps. 

Those  who  make  any  discovery,  or 
capture  of  a rare  species,  or  observa- 
tion of  general  interest,  are  requested 
to  communicate,  at  once,  a notice  of 
the  same,  to  Mr.  T.  Blackburn, 
Bowdon,  Cheshire. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  T.  Blackburn,  Bowdon, 
Cheshire.  No  notice  will  be  taken  of 
anonymous  communications. 


CHARGE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A few  Advertisements  will  be  in- 
serted, on  the  last  page  of  the  Weekly 
Entomologist,  subject  to  the  following 
charges : — 

s.  d. 

Under  half  a column....  1 0 

Above  half  a column,  ) o o 

but  under  a column,  i 

Above  a column,  but  ) 3 g 

under  a page j 

Correspondents  will  therefore  please 
enclose  stamps  for  these  amounts 
when  they  send  notices  which  belong 
to  the  heading  “ Advertisements.  ” 


On  Saturday  November  15,  1862, 
will  be  published  Number  14  of  the 
“Weekly  Entomologist.”  being  the 
first  of  a new  quarter.  All  persons 
wishing  to  subscribe  are  respectfully 
requested  to  send  in  their  names  and 
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subscriptions,  as  early  as  possible,  to 
Mr.  T.  Blackburn,  Bowdon,  Cheshire. 

Booksellers  willing  to  undertake 
the  agency  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods are  requested  to  communi- 
cate with  the  same  gentleman. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

Ecce  iterum.  In  the  same  para- 
graph which  contains  the  errata  in 
my  previous  communication  (page  69.) 
there  occur  “Dotteril”  for  “Dot- 
terel,” and  “ Saw-piper  ” for  “ Saw- 
pipe.”  Rev.  F.  0.  Morris,  Nun- 
burnholme  Rectory,  Hay  ton,  York. 
Oct.  6 th,  1862. 

A List  of  Lepidoptera  occurring  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth,  by 
J.  S.  Dell,  Esq. 

In  preface  to  furnishing  you  a list 
of  Lepidoptera  occurring  in  the  above 
district  I have  to  make  a few  remarks. 
The  species  that  I name,  are,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  my  own  captures.  I 
have  taken  a circuit  of  from  ten  to 
twelve  miles  round  Plymouth, — that 
town  being  the  centre, — and  my  obser- 
vations extend  over  about  eight  or 
nine  years.  The  summers  of  1856, 
1858  andl859  were  very  prolific  ones, 
but  the  last  three  years, — 1860  to 
1862,  have  been,  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  very  indifferent,  and 
unproductive  of  insects  in  general. 
In  this  locality,  during  those  years, 
some  of  our  commonest  species,  that 
sometimes  are  in  over  abundance, 
appeared  in  small  numbers,  or  not  at 
all. 


Rhopalocera. 

G . Rhamni. — This  is  the  first  of 
our  Butterflies,  and  is  very  common 
in  W oodland  Meadows  in  August  and 
September,  about  the  tall  Thistle 
Blooms.  I never  met  with  a variety, 
although  I must  have  captured  hun- 
dreds. I have  taken  the  larva  on 
Buckthorn  at  the  end  of  June,  and 
bred  the  imago  at  the  end  of  July. 

C.  Edusa. — Very  common  some 
seasons.  It  was  so  last  year  in  the 
clover  and  stubble  fields  around  Devon- 
port,  on  the  Saltash  Road.  I noticed 
it,  as  a curious  fact,  that  all  those  in 
the  stubble  fields  were  males,  and  all 
in  the  clover  fields  females,  I account 
for  this  by  supposing  that  the  females 
were  depositing  their  ova  on  the  clover. 
They  occur  in  great  plenty  around 
Bovesand  and  Whitsand  Bay.  In 
1861  I found  them  the  commonest 
Butterflies  there.  We  have  four  vari- 
eties of  this  splendid  little  creature, — 
one  ( Helice J of  frequent  occurrence ; 
the  others  are  Immaculata,  Intermedia 
and  Chrysotlieme.  They  have  not  put 
in  an  appearance  this  year  at  all,  so 
far  as  I can  ascertain. 

C.  Hyale. — Rather  rare.  I cap- 
tured one  at  Rame  Head  in  1859,  and 
saw,  and  missed  another.  They  are 
never  common,  and  unless  the  sum- 
mer is  hot  do  not  appear  at  all. 

P.  Bras&icce. — Very  common.  I 
have  bred  great  numbers  from  the 
larva,  in  hope  of  getting  the  variety 
Chwriclea,  but  without  success. 

P.  Rapes. — Much  more  common 
than  the  above.  Always  in  abundance. 
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P.  Napi. — Very  common.  Mostly 
along  hedgerows,  and  in  Bye  Lanes 
and  swampy  places. 

A.  Cardamines. — Tn  all  places, — 
gardens,  hedgerows  etc.  I took  one 
male  in  splendid  condition  in  Septem- 
ber. 

To  be  continued. 


Notes  on  Lepidopterous  larvae . 

( continued. ) 

T.  Retusa.  Once  or  twice  a few 
larva)  found  between  united  leaves  of 
Salix  viminalis,  in  Osier  beds. 

II.  Dysodea.  Will  eat  flowers  of 
Hawkwecd. 

P.  Chi.  This  I have  lately  reared 
from  the  egg,  and  the  food  preferred 
by  the  larva  was  Whitethorn, — leaves 
and  flowers, — and  dock. 

E.  Lichenea.  Will  cat  Groundsel 
and  House  Leek, 

E.  Lucipara.  Will  eat  Sallow. 

A.  Jlerlida.  Found,  in  Spring, 
on  Sallow  buds. 

“ Nebulosa.  Found,  in  Spring,  on 
buds  of  Sallow,  Oak,  and  Hawthorn. 

H.  Glauca.  Found  on  Sallow  and 
Willow. 

“ Pisi.  Found  on  Heath,  Wil- 
low, Dock  and  Clover. 

“ Thalassina.  On  Groundsel, 
Lettuce  and  Dock. 

C.  Exoleta.  On  Dock  and  Aspara- 
gus. 

X.  Rhizolitha.  I had  a small  brood 
last  year,  and  found  them  some  of  the 
most  destructive  cannibals  I know. 

“ Petrificata.  Of  this  species  I 
took  at  Sallows,  in  1861,  seven  hy- 
bernated  images,  which  T put  all  to- 


gether in  a large  toy  box ; about  the 
first  week  in  April  I noticed  two  pairs 
in  cop,  and,  from  them,  I obtained  a 
great  many  eggs  ; the  larvae  had  their 
choice  of  several  kinds  of  food,  of 
which  they  preferred  Sallow  and  Ap- 
ple, but  were  very  apt  to  devour  one 
another  in  preference  to  either. 

C.  Aster  is.  Found  on  flowers  of 
China  Aster. 

II.  Marginata.  Several  larvae  bea- 
ten from  Birch  and  Hazel,  and  the 
perfect  insects  bred  from  them. 

E.  Venustula.  Mr.  Doubleday 
kindly  sent  me  eggs  of  this  species, 
this  summer  with  instructions  to  feed 
the  larvae  on  flowers  of  Tonnentil 
[ Tormentilla  officinalis  ] and  on  this 
food  I succeeded  in  rearing  to  full 
growth  five  or  six  larvae  out  of  thirty 
or  more.  They  are  singular  fellows, 
not  at  all  like  the  semi-loopcr  Fuscula, 
but  sixteen-footed, — with  the  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  segments  much  en- 
larged, beyond  the  size  of  the  rest  of 
the  body,  and  the  twelfth  slightly 
humped.  The  color  generally  is  of  a 
rich  warm  brown,  with  a row  of  eight 
dusky  red  diamonds  down  the  back, 
enclosing  the  dorsal  line  of  brighter 
red.  On  the  fifth  segment  are  two 
irregularly  shaped  lateral  spots, — 
either  white  or  reddish  orange,  and 
on  the  sixth,  two  smaller  spots, — 
black ; the  subdorsal  line  is  blackish 
and  very  faint,  except  on  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  segments;  the  belly  is 
duskey  grey. 

A.  Tnplasia.  Several  larva;  sent 
me  from  London, — on  hop  (Hum-ulus 
lupulns.) 
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A.  Tragopogonis.  Found  on  Sallow, 
'Willow,  Garden  Fennel  etc. 

M.  Typica.  Found  on  Sallow, 
Primrose  etc. 

“ Maura.  On  Blackthorn  and 
Hawthorn.  Sometimes  also,  found 
on  Brocoli,  and  brought  to  table  in  a 
boiled  state. 

E.  Mi.  Will  eat  Grass. 

“ Glyphica.  The  larvae  from 
some  eggs  sent  me  this  summer  pre- 
ferred Medicb  f Medicago  lupulina,  ) 
and  seemed  to  thrive  on  it  for  some 
time,  till,  one  week  in  August,  I 
could  not  find  time  to  supply  them 
with  fresh  food,  when  they  drooped 
and  died. — Rev.  J.  Hellins,  Chap- 
lain s House,  County  Prison,  Exeter. 
Oct.  24.th,  1862. 

To  be  continued. 


H.  Hero  and  others.  Several  in- 
sects are  expunged  from  our  list 
which  formerly  were  admitted,  and 
some  people,  in  consequence,  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  the 
authorities,  (as  I have,  in  a few 
instances.) 

Hipparchia  Hero  is  doubted  now? 
though  admitted  by  Haworth,  Curtis 
and  Stephens.  Curtis  had  a female 
specimen  from  Plastead,  who  told  him 
that  he  took  it  in  Ashdown  Forest, 
(as  also  male  and  female  L.  Chryseis ) 
and  Haworth  told  me  that  he  saw  it 
on  the  setting  board  before  it  was  dry. 
I am  told  that  Plastead  might  have 
relaxed  and  re-set  it.  Curtis  also  had 
Arcanius  from  Plastead.  Some  say 
Plastead  had  several  Foreign  insects, 


and  formerly,  what  collection  had 
not  ? Where  they  could  not  get 
British  specimens,  they  put  in  Foreign 
ones,  and  sometimes  an  allied  species. 
Mr.  Stephens  among  others,  adopted 
this  plan,  having  put  in,  and  figured 
as  British  (see  Plate  1.)  C alias  Philo- 
doce,  Gdt. — an  American  species, 
nearly  allied  to  Hyale, — then  in  few 
cabinets. 

The  true  Lycccna  Hippothoe,  is 
smaller  than  our  British  L.  Dispar, 
and  is  without  the  second  discordal 
spot,  which  the  other  always  has, 
more  or  less.  They  may  however  be 
varieties  of  the  same  species.  Hip- 
pothoe is  a Kentish  species,  according 
to  Haworth; — the  other  affects  Nor- 
folk, Hants,  and  Beds.  — J.  C.  Dale, 
Gian.  Wootton,  Sherborne,  Dorset. 


CAPTURES. 

CoLEOPTERA. 

D.  Emarginata  and  others.  Our 
friends  with  Coleopterous  propensities 
are  somewhat  quiet, — possibly  they 
have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  time 
consumed  and  the  fatigue  occasioned, 
by  the  gigantic  effort  to  do  the  British 
and  Foreign  Galleries,  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion, as  they  deserve,  or  the  still  more 
wearisome  task  of  hunting  up  the 
wonders  of  nature  and  of  man’s  in- 
ventive genius,  or  of  certain  products 
of  known  or  little  known  regions,  that 
may  especially  excite  each  individual’s 
desire,  as  interest  or  taste  may  di- 
rect, from  amongst  the  interminable 
maze  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
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objects  so  alluringly  displayed  on  the 
twenty- four  and  a half  acres  of  land 
at  Brompton. 

As  this  periodical  will  yet  bear  a 
little  more  pressure  from  its  correspon- 
dents ( and  I would  particularly  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Coleopterists  to 
the  fact ) I will  add  the  notice  of  a 
capture  or  two  that  may  interest. 

D.  Emarginata.  On  the  19th.  of 
January  last,  the  frosty  condition  of 
the  roads  induced  me  to  select  a path, 
usually  impassable  to  town  pedestrians 
in  winter.  Alighting  on  a felled  treo, 
in  a clayey  and  recently  cleared  dis- 
trict, I took,  under  the  bark,  which 
peeled  readily,  from  the  effects  of 
frost, — two  specimens  of  a beetle 
which,  proved  to  be  no  less  a rarity 
than  the  above  named  ‘ Emerald  wing.’ 

Panagceus  quadripustulatus.  We 
have  rarely  any  lack  of  wind  here,  and 
I would  advise  any  Entomologist  who 
has  a notion  of  making  a descent  on 
our  coast,  to  bring  with  him  a good 
fitting  skull  cap, — otherwise  he  may 
find  more  occupation  in  capturing  his 
hat  than  in  taking  insects.  This  my 
experience  most  impressively  taught 
me  on  the  8th  of  June,  on  which  oc- 
casion, my  hat  having  spun  at  the 
end  of  its  guard,  I know  not  what 
number  of  times,  suddenly  parted 
from  its  frail  restraint,  in  the  midst  of 
a squall,  and  proceeded,  at  hurricane 
speed,  on  its  way  to  the  sea,  from 
which  it  was  rescued  only  by  a series 
of  frantic  efforts,  more  amusing  to  the 
lookers  on  than  conducive  to  the  good 
temper  of  the  person  more  immediately 


concerned.  Feeling,  however,  that  the 
search  for  Beetles,  as  for  other  good 
things,  must  be  often  carried  on  un- 
der difficulties,  we  proceeded  to  ex-* 
plore  a sand  pit,  on  that  noted  Botani- 
cal locality,  St.  Helen’s  Spit.  Here 
were  swarms  of  Otiorhynchus  atroap- 
terus,  0.  ovatus,  and  P Gibb  us. 
struggling  helplessly  ; after  taking  a 
sufficiency  of  which,  my  children  sat 
down  on  the  grassy  edge  to  clear  their 
eyes,  and  unload  their  boots  of  the 
sand,  when  out  dropped  from  under 
them  a beetle, — pretty  and  of  suspec- 
ted aristocratic  connection,  which  its 
name  Panagccus  4,-pustulatus,  I be- 
lieve, confirms. 

For  names  I am  indebted  to  our 
Island  Coleopterist,  Mr.  George 
Guyon.  F.  N.  Broderick,  Ryde, 

Ide  of  Wight.  Oct.  20 th,  1862. 

N.  Rufipes  etc.  When  out  collec- 
ting the  other  day,  I chanced  to  see  a 
few  dried  bones,  covering  about  twelve 
inches  square,  lying  in  the  bottom  of 
a ditch,  and,  on  searching’  them,  I 
took  out  no  less  than  thirty -eight  spe- 
cimens of  Necrobia  rufipes , four  of  N. 
ruficollis,  and  three  of  D.  vulpinus „ 
with  whole  hosts  of  Catops,  Stapliyli- 
nidcc  &c  &c. 

Under  stones  I have  taken  Pterosti- 
chus  lepidus  (forty  specimens)  Nebria 
Gyllcnhalii  ( common  ) Blethisa  mul- 
tipunctata,  Badister  bipustulatus,  Pa-  I 
trobus  excavatus , Trechus  lapidosus  I 
( thirteen  ) &c  &c. 

In  ponds  and  ditches  Dytiscus  mar- 
gina/is,  and  punctulatus,  Acilius  sul-  I 
cattis.  Colymbetes  fuscus,  exofetus,  and 
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listriatus,  llylius  ater  ( common ) 
Agabus  maculatus,  chalconotus,  bipunc- 
tatus,  ajjinis  and  bipustulatus,  Uydro- 
porus  elegans,  \2-pustulatus,  Pavisii, 
scptentrionalis,  rivalis,  latus,  palus- 
tris,  pictus  and  lepidus. 

I find  tufts  of  grass,  -when  sheltered 
by  walls  or  trees,  very  productive, 
more  especially,  in  winter.  In  such 
places  Clivina  Jossor,  Notiophilus  pal- 
ustris,  Leistus  fulvibarbis  and  rufes- 
cens,  Cyclirus  rostratus,  Cardbus  ca- 
tenulatus,  violaceus  and  granulatus, 
Loricera  pillicornis,  Calathus  piceus, 
cisteloides,  and  melanocephalus,  Ani- 
sotoma  ovalis,  PTuedon  betides  &c  &c., 
occur  commonly.  Thos.  G.  Bishop, 
Glasgow.  Oct.  28th,  1862. 


L.E  PIDOPTERA. 

C.  Mixtana  bred.  It  may  he  in- 
teresting to  some  of  your  readers  to 
know  that  I have  bred  Cheimatophila 
Mixtana.  On  Sep.  2nd,  when  search- 
ing amongst  flowers  of  Calluna  Vul- 
garis, I observed  a dark  green  larva 
feeding  upon  the  Calluna.  On  boxing 
it  I at  once  saw  that  it  was  a larva  I 
had  not  before  met  with.  On  search- 
ing a little  farther  I found  three  more. 
They  were  then  all  about  full  fed. 
Two  of  them  changed  to  pale  green 
pupae  on  the  9 th  of  September,  en- 
closed in  earthen  cocoons.  The  first 
Imago  made  its  appearance  on  the 
10th  inst,  thus  only  remaining  in  the 
pupa  state,  a month. 

I have  also  had  the  following  spe- 
cies this  season,  which  I had  not  before 


observed  in  this  district.  P.  Rufana 
from  Willow ; P.  Lipsiana,  from 
Myriea  gale : also  R.  Occultana  from 
Pinus  sylvestris ; M.  Relgiaria  larva 
on  heath  in  April ; and  E.  Erosaria, 
larva  on  Oak,  from  the  end  of  July 
until  the  middle  of  August.  I have 
also  met  with  the  larva  of  P.  Chaonia 
and  Podonwa.  I find  the  larva  of 
Eupithecia  Trisignata  in-  the  greatest 
plenty  in  this  district.  Tripunctata 
is  very  scarce,  I have  the  whole  of 
the  family  of  Cerura  in  pupa.  T. 
Wilkinson,  6 Cliff  Bridge  Terrace, 
Scarboro’.  October  28th,  1862. 


EXCHANGE. 

C.  Edusa  etc.  I have  duplicates 
of  the  following, — C.  Edusa,  C. 
Pavus,  T.  IV — album,  0.  Gonos- 
tigma,  N.  Mundana,  0.  Suspecta 
E.  Sobrinata,  and  many  otherinsects  ; 
some  good  species  I require, — 8. 
Bombyliformis,  P.  Chaonia,  L.  Mus- 
cerda,  N.  Pespecta,  M.  Abjecta, 
and  most  of  the  rarer  local  species. 
A marked  list  will  be  forwarded 
for  inspection,  to  anyone  requiring 
it. — Db.  Battershell  Gill,  5 Cam- 
bridge Place,  Regent's  Park,  London. 
N.  IV. 


Hotioes  to  Correspondents. 


We  are  compelled,  reluctantly,  to 
hold  back  several  very  interesting 
Communications  from  great  press  of 
matter. 
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CLEAR  WINGS. 


TOIEBE  is  no  group  of  insects 
a’'°  more  interesting  to  the  Entomol- 
ogist than  that  which  contains  the 
Clear- wings.  These  small  moths  gen- 
erally enjoy  his  special  favour  from 
the  time  when,  on  first  beholding 
them,  he  takes  them  for  “flies,”  to 
the  more  advanced  period  when  he  can 
recognize,  at  a glance,  each  separate 
species,  and  has  perhaps,  captured, 
■with  his  own  hands,  all  but  the  very 
rarest.  It  is  not  difficult  to  account 
for  the  interest  that  thesd  lively  little 
creatures  excite.  No  doubt  their  res- 
emblance to  1 flies,’  has  a great  share 
in  arousing  it,  and  when  once  aroused, 
there  is  much  connected  with  the 
Clear- wings  to  foster  it.  The  rarity  of 
many  species,  the  case  with  which  one 
( Tipuliforme ) may  be  taken, — in  al- 
most every  garden,  and,  till  this  year, 
the  mystery  attaching  to  another 
I Scoliaforme ;)  all  these  “circum- 
stances ” have  had  the  effect  of  in- 
vesting them  with  peculiar  attractions. 

Interesting  however,  as  these  in- 
sects may  be  to  the  young  Entom- 
ologist, he  is  ^ often  baffled  in  his 
attempts  [to  obtain  specimens.  We 
ourselves  had  been  collecting  sovcial 


seasons  before  we  captured  a single 
species,  and  then,  on  being  told  how 
to  look  for  it,  we  found  T.  Tipuliforme 
in  swarms,  all  at  once  by  just  walking 
out  a little  way  into  the  garden. 

We  are  led  to  make  these  remarks 
by  the  request  of  a correspondent  (to 
whom,  by  the  way,  we  take  this 
opportunity  of  returning  thanks  for 
his  letter)  for  information,  in  our 
pages,  as  to  the  means  necessary  to 
procure  these  same  Clear-wings.  As 
others  of  our  readers  may  be  in  want 
of  the  same  assistance,  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  throw  out  a few  hints. 

The  same  means  will  not  be  found 
the  most  successful  for  all  the  species 
of  this  group.  They  may  all,  no 
doubt,  be  captured  on  the  wing, — and 
very  active  they  are  in  that  position, 
but  several  may  be  much  more  easily 
taken  under  other  circumstances. 
There  are  few,  probably,  who  know 
not  how  to  obtain  T.  Tipuliforme.  If 
there  be  any,  let  them,  next  June 
(and  till  August,  if  the  season  is  like 
the  past  one)  examine  the  leaves  of 
their  currant  bushes,  about  mid-day, 
while  the  sun  is  hot,  and,  in  all  pro- 
bability, they  will  find  these  gay 
little  fellows  fanning  their  delicate 
wings,  and  basking  in  the  warmth. 
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If  they  should  fail  (but  there  are  few 
gardens  whose  currant  trees  are  not 
blessed  with  their  presence)  let  them 
visit  their  neighbours  trees,  and  there 
is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  they  will 
succeed.  Most  species  in  the  genus 
Trochilium  are  to  be  taken  in  this 
way  in  their  localities  but  no  other  is 
so  generally  distributed  as  that  last 
named. 

Many  of  the  Clear- wings  may  be 
captured  while  drying  their  wings  on 
the  stem  of  their  food  plant,  after 
emerging  from  the  pupa,  Among 
these  we  find  most  of  those  which 
feed  in  the  trunks  of  large  trees, — 
such  as  T.  Scoliceforme  on  birch,  S. 
Bembeciformis  on  poplar,  and  others. 
Of  course  the  best  way  to  obtain  all 
the  species  in  the  group,  is  to  breed 

them,  — though  this  is  not  very  gen- 
erally adopted.  The  larvae  have  to 
be  cut  out  from  the  wood  of  trees,  on 
which  they  feed,  and  are  so  excessively 
local  that,  once  the  locality  found, 
there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing them. 

The  two  species  of  the  genus  Sesia 
require  quite  a different  method. 
Their  wasp-bodied  cousins  ( Sphecia ) 
are  tame  creatures,  and  quietly,  on 
the  trunks  of  the  trees  that  have 
afforded  them  food,  await  the  ap- 
proach of  the  collector; — but  these 
two  wild  Arabs  are  not  long  “ out,” 
before  they  are  on  the  wing,  and 

then,  — a net  is  necessary  to  catch 
them.  S.  Bombyliformh  has  the 
reputation  of  being  attached  to  the 
flowers  of  the  Blue  bell,  — we  believe 
justly, — but  we  have  ourselves  often 


trudged  many  a mile  to  a locality 
where  Blue  bells  abounded,  and  stayed 
there  for.  hours,  without  ever  seeing 
so  much  as  the  ghost  of  a Bombyli- 
formis.  We  are  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  its  congener  ( Fuci- 
formis,)  which  is  a much  rarer  insect, 
but  it  is,  probably,  not  exclusively 
attached  to  any  one  flower.  Both 
these  species  are  very  local, — the  latter 
especially. 

Now  do  not  let  any  young  Entom- 
ologist, on  reading  these  directions, 
make  up  his  mind  that  he  will  form 
a fine  collection  of  Clear-wings  next 
season.  If  he  captures  two  or  three 
Bpecies,  he  may  think  himself  lucky, 
— for  a collection  of  these  insects 
anything  like  complete,  need  only  be 
hoped  for,  as  the  result  of  a long 
series  of  years  devoted  to  painstaking 
and  persevering  effort. 
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Those  who  make  any  discovery,  or 
capture  of  a rare  species,  or  observa- 
tion of  general  interest,  are  requested 
to  communicate,  at  once,  a notice  of 
the  same,  to  Mr.  T.  Black  burn, 
Bowdon,  Cheshire. 

All  communications  to  he  addressed 
to  Mr.  T.  Blackburn,  Bowdon , 
Cheshire.  No  notice  will  he  taken  of 
anonymous  communications. 

Booksellers  willing  to  undertake 
the  agency  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods are  requested  to  communi- 
cate with  the  same  gentlemen. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

Lepidoptera. 

Cynthia  Cardui. — Has  not  this  been 
an  unusually  good  season  for  C.  Car- 
dui ? Mr.  Morris  records  the  capture 
of  one,  and  states  that  it  was  the  first 
he  had  seen  for  eight  or  nine  years, 
while  Mr.  J.  B.  Blackburn  mentions 
having  given  chase  to  one,  it  being 
the  first  he  had  ever  seen  alive.  I 
am  aware  that  “ one  swallow  does  not 
make  a summer,”  and  therefore  that 
one  capture  of  C.  Cardui  does  not 
constitute  that  season  a good  one  for 
the  species ; but  my  own  experience 
is  more  to  the  point.  This  is  not  a 
good  locality  for  Lepidoptera,  and 
even  in  the  splendid  season  of  1858 
( one  of  the  best  I can  recollect  for 
insect  life ) I do  not  remember  having 
seen  more  than  four  or  five  specimens 
of  Cardui  during  the  whole  summer. 
This  year,  however,  I may  almost 
say  it  has  begn  common,  while  there 
has  been  no  great  increase  among  the 
Vanessw  generally. 


In  July  I had  observed  a specimen 
dow  and  then  of  Cardui  start  off  the 
road,  as  I passed  along,  and  disap- 
pear over  the  hedge.  This  was  gene- 
rally late  in  the  day,  for  the  Painted 
Lady  appears  to  me  to  be  later  than 
any  other  of  the  family  in  going  to 
roost.  I have  frequently  seen  them 
on  the  move,  when  it  was  getting 
quite  dusk. 

It  was  on  the  26th  of  August  that 
I observed  Cardui  again.  Whilst 
driving  with  a friend  along  a road 
which  I usually  consider  one  of  the 
worst,  for  Butterflies,  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, as  it  was  getting  towards 
evening,  I saw  a fine  specimen  of  this 
insect  flying  along  the  road  side.  I, 
at  once,  jumped  out,  and  gave  chase, 
with  my  hat,  and,  after  a sharp  run, 
succeeded  in  replacing  my  hat  on  my 
head  with  her  “ Ladyship  ” inside  of 
it.  Here  I may  mention  that  I have 
frequently  found  a hat  no  bad  substi- 
tute for  a net,  in  the  absence  of  the 
latter.  The  chief  difficulty  is,  how  to 
get  your  capture  out  of  it  again,  and 
I have  usually  had  to  wait  till  I got 
home  to  do  this.  The  first  “ Purple 
Emperor  ” I ever  saw  taken  was  in  a 
hat,  This  feat  was  performed  by  a 
friend  of  mine  in  Northamptonshire, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Morris  in 
his  Book  of  Butterflies.  Also,  among 
many  others,  I may  mention  that 
nearly  the  first  C.  Edusa  I ever  took 
was  in  my  hat.  But  to  proceed. 

Soon  another  Cardui  came  in  sight, 
which  my  friend  essayed  to  treat  in 
the  Bame  manner  as  I had  her  prede- 
cessor, but  without  the  same  success. 
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The  following  morning,  it  being  very 

fine  and  sunny,  I walked  through 

some  more  likely  lanes,  and  visited 

two  Clover  fields,  this  time  with  a 

net  and  collecting  box.  I was  out 

two  or  three  hours,  and,  during  that 

time,  saw  no  less  than  ten  C.  Cardui, 

most  of  which"*.!  had  a chance  at 
1 > 

thougtfonly ‘three  were  captured.  On 
the  29th  I again  visited  one  of  the 
Clover  fields,  and  there  saw  eight 
more,  though  I stayed  but  a little 
time ; having  captured  three  of  them 
I returned  home.  I did  not  go  out 
again  after  them,  or  I might  have 
been  able  to  record  many  more  cap- 
tures, the  weather,  during  the  whole 
week,  being  very  fine.  Most  of  those 
I took  ( seven  in  all ) were  in  good 
condition.  C . Cardui  was,  at  that 
time,  much  more  numerous  than  V. 
Atalanta,  of  which  I did  not  see 
above  six  specimens  during  those  two 
days;  whereas  Atalanta  used  to  be 
very  plentiful  about  here,  before  that 
fearful  season  of  I860,  which  did 
more  to  exterminate  the  Lepidoptera 
in  this  neighbourhood  than  all  the 
collectors  in  England  could  have  done. 
Rev.  CtENNEr.L  Wilkinsox,  Fulbech, 
Grantham.  Nov.  3 rd,  1862. 


Emigration  v Immigration,  and  vice 
versa  and  pro  and  con. — With  refer- 
ence to  what  Mr.  Gregson  says,  I will, 
myself,  pass  no  opinion,  one  way  or 
the  other,  but  only  remark  on  one  of 
his  observations  that  I think  “sight” 
need  not  be  necessarily  supposed  to 
have  to  do  with  the  matter,  for  the 
ordinary  first  notion  would,  I imagine, 


be  that  any  emigration  of  foreign 
insects  would  be  caused  by  the  con- 
tinuancc^of  some  steady  wind  in  one 
direction,  and  not  by  a spontaneous 
desire,  on  the  part  of  the  insect,  to 
visit  another  country.  On  the  other 
hand  I quoted,  in  my  “History  of 
British  Butterflies,”  the  following 
curious  account  of  a flight  across  the 
Channel  of  the  small  white  Butterfly 
fPontia  Napi)  in  vast  numbers, 
during  a perfect  calm, — “ an  extraor- 
dinary migration  of  this  Butterfly 
from  France  to  Dover,  was  witnessed 
on  the  5th.  of  July  1846  ; and  the 
‘ Canterbury  Journal  ’ recorded,  at 
the  time,  that  such  was  the  density 
and  extent  of  the  cloud  formed  by 
the  living  mass,  that  it  completely 
obscured  the  sun  from  the  people  on 
board  the  continental  steamers  on  their 
passage,  for  many  hundreds  of  yards, 
while  the  insects  strewed  the  deep  in 
all  directions.  The  flight  reached 
England  about  twelve  o’clock  at  noon, 
and  dispersed  themselves  inland  and 
along  the  shore,  darkening  the  air  as 
they  went.  During  the  sea  passage 
of  the  Butterflies,  the  weather  was 
calm  and  sunny,  with  scarce  a puff 
of  wind  stirring,  but  an  hour,  or  so, 
after  they  reached  ‘ terra  firma,’  it 
came  on  to  blow  ‘ great  guns  ’ from 
the  S.  W.,  the  direction  whence  the 
insects  came.  The  gardens  suffered 
from  the  ravages  of  their  larvae,  even 
at  a distance  of  ten  miles  from  Dover.” 

With  regard  to  the  occurrence,  on 
the  sea  coast,  of  tho#specimens  of 
Vanessa  Antiopa  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Read,  I should  have  no  doubt  myself 
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but  that  it  was,  as  he  seems  to  con- 
clude, a British-bred  one,  for  I 
remember,  some  years  ago,  - picking 
up,  on  the  same  coast,  at  Barmston 
namely,  near  Bridlington  Quay,  under 
precisely  similar  circumstances,  a 
specimen  of  the  small  Tortoiseshell 
Butterfly  ( Vanessa  Ut  ticcej  which 
was  washed  up  and  down  with  the 
foam  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  waves 
on  the  sand.  It  was  a'  fine  hot  day, 
and,  as  the  species  was  plentiful  all 
about,  I cannot  but  think  that  it 
must  have  fallen  into  the  water  in 
flying  about  from  the  land.  “ It’s  a 
long  cry  to  Lochow,”  and  so  is  it  a 
long  way  across  the  German  Ocean. 
It  was,  as  I said,  a hot,  sunny  day, 
and  I put  the  poor  half  drowned 
thing,  for  it  was  still  alive,  on  a 
flower  to  dry,  and  revive  itself, 
which  in  a short  time,  it  did,  and 
flew  away  in  the  most  ungrateful 
manner  possible.  Rev.  F.  0.  Mokkis. 
JYunburnholme  Rectory,  Uayton, 
York.  October  28 th.  1862. 


A list  of  Lepidoptera  occurring  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  York,  by  Me*  W. 
Peest. 

N.  Dictcea.  Not  common. 

“ Dictceoides.  The  larva  of  this  fine 
species  was  rather  common  in  1860, 
feeding  on  Birch.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  rear,  and  much  infested  writh 
ichneumons. 

“ Bromedarius.  Rare  in  the  imago 
state.  In  1860  the  larva  was  very 
common  on  Bijph  and  Alder.  This 
year  I looked  several  times  and  found 
none. 


JY.  Ziczae.  Rather  common. 

“ Trepida.  Rare. 

“ Cliaonia . Rare. 

1).  Cceruleocephala.  Common. 

Nocttle, 

T.  Berasa.  Not  common. 

“ Batis.  Common,  at  sugar,  from 
the  beginning  of  June  until  August. 

C.  Buplaris.  Not  common. 

“ Diluta.  Common  at  Sutton. 

“ Flavicornis.  Rot  common.  I 
beat  the  larva  rather  commonly,  this 
year,  from  Birch, 

“ Ridens.  Rare.  One  once  found 
in  a spider’s  web. 

B.  Perla.  Yery  common. 

A.  Tridens.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
with  regard  to  this  species  and  Psi, 
which  is  most  common.  AVe  take 
them  at  sugar  and  at  rest,  but  cannot 
separate  them,  Tridens  seems  to  be 
the  commonest  larva  this  year. 

“ Psi.  See  Tridens. 

“ Leporina.  Occasionally  at  sugar. 
The  larva  was  rather  common  in  1860 
on  Birch  and  Alder.  I think  that 
hollow  sticks  would  be  good  things  for 
the  larva  to  make  up  in, — for  several 
of  mine  escaped  in  1860,  and  I found 
one  made  up  in  a setting  board,  and 
another  in  the  hole  of  a cotton  reel. 

“ Megacephala.  Not  common. 

“ Aim.  Rare,  of  course.  I have 
twice  had  the  larva,  but  failed  both 
times  to  rear  it.  It  is  a very  restless 
larva  in  confinement. 

“ Ligustri.  Taken  almost  every 
year  at  sugar.  I took  thirteen  in 
1860.  Most  of.them  the  dark  variety. 

“ Rim'cis.  Yery  abundant  from 
May  until  late  in  August,  some 
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seasons.  We  also  take  the  dark 
variety, — it  feeds  on  almost  anything 
for  I have  the  larva  on  Birch,  Sallow 
and  Ling. 

“ Menyanthedis.  Occurs  at  sugar 
and  at  rest.  In  1859  I took  three 
specimens  at  sugar  nearly  black,  and 
was  puzzled,  for  a long  time,  to  make 
out  what  they  were. 

L.  Conigera.  Not  common. 

“ Lithargyria.  Common  at  sugar. 

“ Pudorina.  Very  abundant  some 
seasons, — at  sugar  and  flying  at  dusk. 

“ Comma.  Rather  common  at 
sugar. 

“ Impura.  Abundant. 

“ Fallens  Common. 

“ Phragmitidis.  Rare.  Has  also 
been  taken  at  Beverley. 

N.  Full' a.  Rather  common. 

“ Typhce.  Rather  common  if  well 
looked  for. 

“ Lutosa.  Occurs  at  light. 

C.  Flavago.  Not  common. 

H.  Nictitans.  Common.  It  flies 
freely  in  the  sunshine  and  also  comes 
to  sugar. 

“ Petasitis.  A specimen  was  found 
in  the  possession  of  a young  Entomol. 
ogist  who  has  taken  it  on  Clifton  Crags. 

“ Mieacea.  Common  at  light. 

A.  Put  r is.  do. 

X.  Rurea.  Common. 

“ Lithoxylea.  Common. 

“ Sublustris.  Occurs  at  light  and 
sugar. 

“ Polyodon.  Abundant.  I have 
two  specimens  perfectly  black. 

“ ILepatica.  Occurs  at  sugar. 

“ Scolopacina.  Was  rather  com- 
mon at  sugar  in  Suttonwood,  1860. 


JV.  Saponarice.  Not  common. 

II.  Popularis.  Occurs  at  light. 
C.  Graminis.  Common. 

C.  Cytherea.  Common  at  sugar. 
To  be  cotinuned. 


Notes  on  Lepidopterous  larvae . 
( continued.) 


0.  Sambucaria. — A young  brood 
once  found  in  Autumn  feeding  on  a 
garden  geranium  in  a flower  pot. 
Some  of  them,  supplied  with  ger- 
anium till  November,  and  afterwards 
with  ivy,  spun  up  in  January,  having 
never  ceased  feeding. 

F.  Apiciaria. — Once  reared  from 
the  egg,  on  Sallow. 

“ Advenaria. — Eggs  sent  me  from 
localities  where  no  Bilberry  grows, 
with  instructions  to  feed  the  larvae  on 
Wild  Rose ; I gave  them  both  and 
found  they  liked  Whortleberry  best, 
but  throve  well  on  the  Rose  also.  The 
larva  has  also  been  reared  on  Sallow. 

V.  Maculata. — Once  reared  from 
the  egg  on  purple  Deadnettle  (Lam- 
turn  purpureumj  but  the  moths  were 
dwarfed. 

A.  Prunaria. — Beaten  from  Hazel, 
Mountain  Ash,  Guelder  Rose  ( Vib- 
urnum lantana ,)  and  Blackthorn. 

M.  Margaritata. — Beaten  from 

Whitethorn,  Blackthorn,  and  Ash. 

F.  Dolobraria. — Once  found  on 
Sallow. 

S.  lllunaria. — Found  on  Dogwood. 

F.  Angularia. — A^pecimen  of  the 
green  variety  of-  the  larva,  with  the 
humps  scarcely  developed  beaten  from 
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Lime,  and  the  perfect  insect  bred 
from  it. 

II.  Pennaria. — Beaten  from  Privet 
Apple,  Sallow  and  Rose.’ 

P.  Pilosaria. — Found  on  Birch 
and  Hawthorn. 

N.  Zonaria. — I was  rather  sur- 
prised to  find  a larva  which  had 
escaped  from  a cage,  where  he  and 
his  brethren  had  been  fed  solely  on 
yarrow,  had  attacked,  with  much 
relish,  a twig  of  Birch  which  he  met 
with  in  his  wanderings, — having 
remained  and  fed  on  it  for  several 
hours  before  I discovered  him. 

B.  Hirtaria. — Several  larvae  found 
on  Apricot. 

C.  Lichenaria.  — Several  larvae 
beaten  from  old  Whitethorn  Bushes, 
the  branches  of  which  are  thickly 
covered  with  lichens  and  moss. 

B.  Repandata. — Larvae  taken  by 
sweeping  on  heath,  and  the  moths 
bred.  Young  larvae  also  found  in 
Autumn  on  potentilla  and  dock. 

“ Rhomboidaria.  — Some  larvae 
found  on  Broom,  and  the  perfect 
insects  bred.  The  young  larva  lately 
found  on  vine  leaves. 

T.  Extersaria. — Larvae  reared  from 
the  egg,  this  summer,  gave  most 
decided  preference  to  Oak,  but  they 
ate  a little  Birch  also.  One  larva, 
found  on  Sallow,  fed  up  well,  but 
produced  a crippled  moth. 

G.  Obscurata. — I have  twice  reared 
larvae  of  the  Broivn  Annulet, —Pulla ta, 
— on  Chickweed,  and  could  see  no 
difference  between  them  and  the  larvae 
described  by  Guenee  as  Obscurata ; 
but  as  it  has  been  settled  that  there 


is  but  one  species  of  Gnophos  known 
in  Britain,  my  testimony  is  now 
rather  unnecessary. 

I.  Lactearia. — Found  on  Sallow 
and  Dogwood. 

II.  Thymiaria. — I have  lately 

found  the  young  larva  feeding  on 
tormentilla ; last  Autumn  I found  it 
feeding  on  mugwort ; those  I take  in 
the  spring,  are  always  beaten  from 
trees  and  bushes,  as  though  they  then 
changed  their  low  habits  and  food, 
and  made  a rise  in  the  world. 

A.  Candidata. — Once  beaten  from 
Hazel,  and  once  from  Birch. 

A.  Osseata. — Larva  reai’ed  from 
the  egg,  on  Dandelion. 

Virgularia.  ( incanaria.  H.  D.  ) 
Like  several  other  Acidalice  will  eat 
Dandelion.  Rev.  J.  Hellins,  Chap- 
lain's House,  County  Prison,  Exeter. 


CAPTURES. 

CoLEOPTEBA. 

Captures  near  Preston. — It  is  now 
a good  time  for  taking  some  species 
of  Coleoptera.  A few  days  ago,  by 
beating  the  dead  wood  in  an  old  fence 
among  other  things  I got, 

Syntonium  oneum,  Cheer  ay  us  Shep- 
pardi,  Lissodema  4-guttatum,  Pogon- 
ocherus  hispidus ; from  under  bark, 
Omalium  vile,  Omalium  sti  latum , 
Rhizophagus  ferruginous,  and  from 
decaying  fungus,  Gyrophcena  nana, 
Agaricochara  laevicollis.  Bolitochara 
lunulata,  Oxypoda  alter  nans,  Lath- 
rimeum  unicolor,  etc.  Edw.  Graham. 
3,  Bolton  Street  West,  Preston. 
November,  10  th.  1862. 
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LEPIDOPTEEA. 

Captures  at  Falkirk. — While  iu  the 
neighbourhood  of  Falkirk,  last  winter 
I amused  myself  by  collecting  Lith- 
ocolletis  mines  containing  pupae,  some 
species  of  which  were  excsssively 
abundant,  though  the  species  them- 
selves were  few  in  number. 

From  Oak  I obtained  about  thirty 
specimens  of  L.  Irradiella.  The 
mine  was  not  by  any  means  scarce, 
but  quite  as  apt  to  produce  ichneu- 
mons as  moths.  It  is  much  like  that 
of  Faginella  in  Beech,  the  larva 
drawing  up  the  space  between  two 
of  the  side  veins  of  the  oak  leaf  into 
a long  chamber.  The  only  other 
species  I found  in  Oak  were  Heeger- 
iella,  Quereifoliella,  and  Cramerella, — 
the  two  first  excessively  abundant. 
Alder  produced  swarms  of  Alnifoliella, 
and  nothing  else, — Sallow  only  Spi- 
nolella,  in  even  greater  abundance, — 
Beech  only  Faginella , of  course, — 
Hazel  only  Nicelliella,  and  that  scarce, 
— and  Hawthorn  only  Pomifoliella, 
but  so  dark  that  I could  hardly 
believe  them  to  be  that  species.  This 
however,  appears  to  be  the  rule  there. 

Nearly  all  the  Irradiella  are  black- 
ish fuscous,  appearing  to  the  naked 
eye,  nearly  black,  while  one  that  I 
bred  from  a mine  picked  up  here,  in 
April,  was  as  fiery  a red  as  Lautella. 
Nicellii  was  even  blacker  than  Irra- 
diella,— Spinolella  larger  and  more 
strongly  marked  than  in  the  South, 
and  Ileegenella  and  Pomifoliella  so 
much  so  that,  for  some  time,  I could 
not  persuade  myself  that  they  were 
those  species.  In  Cramerella,  Querci- 


foliella,  and  Faginella  the  variation 
was  not  so  great,  but  even  they  were 
darker  than  Southern  specimens. 

Ihe  larva  of  Flachista  Apicipunc- 
tella  occurred  on  Oak  leaves,  under 
a pretty  transparent  web  of  parallel 
threads  drawn  across  the  midrib. 

The  larve  of  Tischeria  Complandla 
was  common  in  the  oak  leaves.  This 
larva,  which  usually  becomes  a pupa 
in  the  Spring,  may  be  bred,  earlj’  in 
winter. — Chas.  G.  Bakkett,  Hasle- 
mere,  Surrey , Nov.  9.  1862. 

C.  Xerampelina  etc. — I have  taken 
besides  C.  Xerampelina, -N.  Glarcosa, 
X.  Silago,  E.  Nigra  and  II.  Papu- 
la ris,  during  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber and  October.  Although  Mr. 
Prest  mentions  the  former  as  a rarity, 
it  appears  to  be  very  widely  distrib- 
uted. I have  also  taken  a somewhat 
curious  looking  larva,  feeding  on  Oak, 
which  has  spun  a cocoon  in  the  earth, 
and,  I hope,  turned  to  pupa.  When 
full  grown,  it  was  abont  an  inch  in 
length,  an  eighth  in  diameter, — the 
head  large,  and  nearly  transparent. 
Color  pale  green  with  two  projections 
on  the  back,  near  the  tail,  each  of 
which  was  tipped  with  bright  red. 

Will  anyone  inform  me  respecting 
it.? — T.  Holloway,  Pingaood,  Hants, 
Nov.  7.  1862. 

Notices  to  Correspondents. 

We  are  compelled,  reluctantly,  to 
hold  back  several  very  interesting 
Communications  from  great  press  of 
matter. 
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WINTEE. 


(TjjTTBOTG  the  Winter  Season, 
the  outward  aspect  of  Nature 
is  anything  but  Entomological.  The 
pleasant  woods,  whose  leafy  boughs, 
but  a few  months  ago,  afforded 
- shelter  to  so  large  a portion  of  the 
world  of  insects,  now  stand  stripped 
of  their  leaves,  like  tombstones  over 
the  unconscious  tribes,  that  sleep  be- 
neath the  ground  at  their  feet;  the 
green  lanes  which  then  seemed  almost 
;o  live  themselves,  in  the  active  mov- 
ements of  their  swarming  inhabitants, 
low  present  a gloomy  aspect  between 
mown  and  leafless  hedges,  and  the 
wind,  which  used  to  bear  the  scent 
>f  “sugar”  gently  over  luxurious 
ind  verdant  country,  from  the  trunk 
if  some  rugged  oak,  now  wildly 
vhistles,  as  it  dashes  rain  or  snow 
. igainst  the  hardy  tree.  It  is  evident 
vhen  the  state  of  the  outward  world 
s so  totally  changed  in  its  character, 
.nd  wears  so  frowning  an  appearance, 
hat  the  Entomologist  must  change 
iis  course  in  accordance  with  it, — 
nd  this,  we  venture  to  say,  all  our 
eader  have  already  done. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  they 
aay  suit  themselves  to  the  require- 


ments of  the  season.  They  may 
follow  their  favourite  objects  of  pur- 
suit to  their  winter  quarters,  and 
endeavour  there,  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, to  renew  their  acquain- 
tance which  has  been  so  rudely  inter- 
rupted. The  Coleopterist  may  do 
this,  perhaps,  more  easily  than  most 
of  his  fellows.  The  bark  of  the  trees 
which,  in  summer,  served  as  a festive 
board,  on  which  the  moths  enjoyed 
their  intoxicating  repast,  now,  by 
the  vicissitudes  of  time,  is  turned  into 
an  impervious  shelter,  under  which 
innumerable  insects  (beetles  espec- 
ially) abide  the  return  of  Spring. 
Here  then  is  plenty  of  scope  for  action. 
If  the  Entomologist  will  devote  a 
little  attention  to  turning  up  the  loose 
bark  of  trees,  he  is  sure  to  find  many 
interesting  specimens.  We  may 
here,  in  passing,  just  drop  the  hint, 
to  those  who  are  mere  beginners  in 
Coleoptera,  that  we  have  always 
found  felled  trees  the  most  profitable, 
both  because  the  bark  is  often  more 
easily  detached  and,  as  a consequence 
doubtless,  because  they  generally 
shelter  a larger  number  of  specimens, 
lepidopterists  who  wish  to  collect 
during  winter  will  dig  for  pupae, 
and  employ  their  faculties,  with 
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scanty  result  probably,  in  other  ways. 
So  with  the  students  (few  and  far  be- 
tween alas!)  of  other  Orders, — the  Co- 
leopterist  joining  with  his  “ Lepidop- 
terological  ” brother,  in  digging  at  the 
roots  of  trees,  and  deriving,  in  all 
likelihood,  quite  as  much  profit  from 
the  exercise. 

A Second  course  that  may  be  per- 
sued  during  the  winter  is,  to  give  up 
all  idea  of  Entomologizing,  as  a bad 
job,  but  this  is  not  often  taken,  ex- 
cept among  mere  beginners.  If  any 
of  our  readers  belong  to  this  latter 
class  we  hope  they  will  take  the  hints 
thrown  out  in  this  article. 

The  Third  course  is  to  devote  one- 
self to  study, — that  is  to  a careful 
comparison  of  the  results  of  the 
previous  season’s  notes  and  exper- 
iences, and  to  convey  the  information 
contained  in  the  note  book,  to  the 
head.  This  course  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  of  all  the  three,  and  most  likely 
to  yield  real  advantage  to  Science. 

Probably,  as  usual,  a middle 
course  should  be  taken,  and  certainly 
it  will  be  found  that  by  varying  the 
first  employment  named,  with  the 
last,  both  collection,  and  scientific 
knowledge,  will  be  largely  increased 
during  the  winter. 

The  Weekly  Entomologist  may  be 
obtained  of  Mr.  T.  Blackburn, 
Bowdon,  Cheshire,  by  post,  price 
Three  Shillings  and  Three  Pence 
per  quarter,  prepaid. 

Also  of  C.  Andrew,  129  High  St. 
Cheltenham,  J.  Brow'n,  2 Collingate, 
York,  and  S.  Styles.  163,  North  St. 
Brighton. 


Complete  sets  of  the  Weekly  En- 
tomologist for  the  first  quarter  (13 
numbers)  may  still  be  had.  Price 
( post  free ) Two  shillings  and  sixpence. 
Price  of  number  1,  fourpence, — the 
other  numbers  Twopence  each. 

Remittances  should  be  sent  in  Post 

Office  Orders  or  Stamps. 

Those  who  make  any  discovery,  or 
capture  of  a rare  species,  or  observa  • 
tion  of  general  interest,  are  requested 
to  communicate,  at  once,  a notice  of 
the  same,  to  Mr.  T.  Blackburn, 
Bowdon,  Cheshire. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  T.  Blackburn,  Bowdon , 
Cheshire.  No  notice  will  be  taken  of 
anon ymous  communications. 

Booksellers  willing  to  undertake 
the  agency  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods are  requested  to  communi- 
cate with  the  same  gentleman. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

Letidoptera. 

Scented  Butterflies.  I see  a corres- 
pondent in  the  “Entomologist” 
mentions  P.  Napi  as  being  the  only 
scented  Butterfly.  P.  Machaon  (some 
specimens)  smell  very  strong  of  the 
Wild  Parsnip, — the  chief  food  plant 
of  the  larva.  C.  Ilyale  also  smells 
very  sweetly, — so  much  so,  and  so 
like  Pine  apple  that  one  would  almost  - 
think  there  was  Pine  apple  near. 
The  same  scent  may  be  noticed  with 
IT.  Hectus,  and  that  ,too,  so  strongly 
that  the  collecting  box  will  retain  the 
odour  for  some  days.  W.  Barren. 
10,  Bose  Crescent,  Cambridge. 
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Notes  on  Lepidopterous  larvae. 
( continued .) 


A.  Incanata  ( promutata  II.  D.J — 
Will  eat  Knot-grass,  f Polygonum 
aviculare ) as  readily  as  yarrow. 

“ Remutata. — Two  or  three  batches 
of  larvae  reared  to  full  growth  on 
Sallow,  but  the  moth  never  appeared. 

“ Fwrnata. — Reared  successfully 

from  the  egg,  on  Chickweed. 

“ Imitaria. — Larvae  found  on  Gar- 
den Yiolet,  and  reared  from  the  egg 
on  Groundsel. 

“ Aversata — In  autumn  prefers 
Polygonum  aviculare,  and  after  hyber- 
nation, will  feed  up  on  buds  of  Black- 
thorn, Sallow,  etc,  and  on  Chickweed 
and  Bramble.  Both  the  plain  and  the 
banded  varieties  of  the  moth  produced 
from  the  eggs  of  each  variety. 

“ Inornata. — Food  the  same  as  for 

Aversata. — The  larva  is  slower  in 
feeding  up  in  Spring. 

C.  Taminata. — One  larva  out  of  a 
brood,  reared  on  Whitethorn, — refus- 
ing Birch,  Sallow  etc. 

M.  Alternata. — From  all  that  I 
know  of  this  species,  I am  inclined 
to  think  that  its  proper  food  is  Sloe, 
( Prunus  spinosa.)  The  larvae  both  of 
it,  and  of  Notata,  vary  exceedingly 
in  color,  being  grey,  brown,  or  green ; 
but  all  of  them  blotched  more  or  less 
with  purplish  red,  on  the  sides. 

S.  Plumaria.— Found,  in  Spring, 
on  Heath,  and  the  fine  grass  growing 
amongst  it.  These  larvae  are  slow  in 
feeding  up. 

F.  Atomaria. — Found  on  Heather 
( Calluna  vulgaris.  J 


A.  Strigillaria. — I have  had  the 
eggs  of  this  species  sent  me  several 
times,  as  well  as  larvae  in  every  stage 
of  growth,  and  have  tried  Broom, 
Furze,  Heath,  and  all  sorts  of  food 
for  them,  but  have  never  yet  bred  a 
single  moth.  What  my  error  has 
been  I don’t  know.  The  moth  has 
been  bred  from  larvae  found  on  furze 
blossoms,  and  fed  also  with  heath. 
This  larva  has  small  points,  in  pairs, 
projecting  from  the  back. 

A.  Citraria. — Larva  once  found 
on  Hound’s — tongue,  from  which  the 
moth  was  bred.  In  shape  it  was  long 
and  slender  with  two  anal  points,  but 
no  humps.  Its  color  was  lightish 
grey,  with  darker  longitudinal  lines. 
When  at  rest,  it  held  on  by  the  an- 
terior legs,  and  curled  up  the 
posterior  segments  rather  closely.  It 
was  full  fed  about  the  beginning  of 
August,  and  the  moth  emerged 
August  28. 

L.  Adustata. — The  larvae  are  now, 
(in  October)  feeding  on  the  spindle, 
and  some  are  just  gone  down. 

L.  Didymata. — Found  feeding  on 
Ling  ( Calluma  vulgaris,)  Chickweed 
( Alsine  media,)  Lesser  Celandine 
( Ranunculus  ficana)  and  Bilberry 
( Vaccinium  myrtillus.) 

“ Ccesiata. — Six  or  eight  larvae, 
hatched  from  eggs  sent  me  out  of 
Scotland,  fed  for  some  time,  on 
various  species  of  Heath  and  Ling 
( Erica  and* Calluna,)  till  I,  unfortun- 
ately, upset  their  cage,  and  could 
recover  only  half  of  them  ■ of  these 
survivors,  only  one  lived  through  the 
winter,  and  reached  full  growth.  I 
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failed,  however,  in  obtaining  the 
perfect  insect.  This  larva  was  of  a 
rich,  red  brown,  with  green  segmental 
divisions,  and  a row  of  seven  whitish 
dorsal  triangles,  edged  with  dark 
brown,  and  enclosing  the  interrupted 
reddish  dorsal  line ; spiracular  line 
white’:  it  thus  differed  much  from 
Flavicindata  ( Ruficinctata . II.  D .) 
which  appears  to  be  of  a dull,  yel- 
lowish grey,  with  a dorsal  row  of 
seven  purplish  red  Ys.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  these  descriptions 
have  been  made, — Ccesiata,  from  a 
single  larva  reared  in  captivity,  and 
Flavicindata  from  a drawing  of  a 
larva  not  far  from  spinning, — so  that 
they  ought  to  be  verified  by  a com- 
parison with  some  little  number  of 
living  examples,  before  they  can  be 
reckoned  of  any  value.  Rev.  J. 
Hellins.  Chaplain’s  House,  County 
Prison  Exeter. 

To  be  continued. 


A list  of  Lepidoptera  occurring  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth.  By 
J.  S.  Dele,  Esq. 

Continued. 


L.  Sinapis.  Not  at  all  common.  I 
have  observed  and  captured  it  at 
Bickleigh,  Newnham  Park,  and  Cate- 
hill. 

L.  Egeria.  Common  in  shady  lanes, 
and  outskirts  of  woods  in  Spring  and 
Autumn. 

L.  Meg mra.  More  common  than  the 
previous  species.  In  lanes,  on  Bram- 
ble flowers  etc. 


II  Semele.  Common.  Occurs  free- 
ly in  July,  on  the  Rocks  at  Whitsand 
Bay,  Bovesand  etc.  Very  fond  of 
settling  on  stones  and  bare  places. 
I have  taken  the  larva  feeding  on  grass. 
It  resembles  the  larva  of  Lithargyria, 
but  is  much  attenuated  towards  the 
tail. 

II.  Janira.  Yery  common  every- 
where. 

“ Tithonus.  Yery  common.  Fend 
of  settling  on  brambles. 

“ Ilyperanthus.  Common  in 
"Woodland  Meadows  in  July.  I once 
took  a variety  of  this  species  with 
one  of  the  under  wings  dirty  white  ; 
and  Mr.  R.  P.  Harvie  told  me  that 
he  saw  one  when  on  Hough  Moor 
with  both  under  wings  white. 

C.  Pamphihcs , Common  but  more 
local  than  the  proceeding.  On  Heathy 
Downs  and  dry  grassy  slopes. 

A.  Iris.  Yery  rare.  I once  saw  one 
settle  on  a pigs’  trough  at  Newnham 
Park,  and  had  one  given  to  me  alive, 
but  much  worn,  by  the  gamekeeper  of 
that  place.  It  was  taken  at  rest  on 
the  trunk  of  a tree,  and  is  the  only 
capture  I have  heard  of  in  this  district. 

C.  Cardui.  Very  common,  some 
seasons,  in  the  fields  with  the  second 
bloom  of  clover,  scabious  etc ; in 
company  with  Edusa,  Alexis  and  the 
Vanessidi.  It  has  been  very  plentiful 
this  year.  Larva  on  the  tops  o 
thistles  in  June  and  July. 

V.  Atalanta.  Always  common  in 
Autumn.  The  solitary  larva  in 
August,  on  the  tops  and  seeds  of 
Nettle  drawn  together.  Of  all  shades 
and  colors  from  yellow  to  black. 
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“ lo.  Common.  The  larva  feeds 
in  great  numbers  on  nettles  in  July. 

“ Antiopa.  Yery  rare.  I have 
seen  two  here,  but  am  sorry  to  say 
that,  through  over  eagerness  I missed 
one  of  them.  It  was  settled  on  the 
flower  of  Wild  Scabious.  Mr.  R.  P. 
Harvie  informs  me  that,  in  1861, 
when  in  pursuit  of  Edusa,  he  was 
astonished  to  see  Antiopa,  which  he 
first  took  tc#be  Atalanta,  but  found 
out  his  mistake  too  late  to  remedy  it. 

V.  Polychloros.  Hot  common. 
Taken  at  Eickleigh  Yale,  and  at 
Maristowe. 

“ Ur  ticca.  Yery  common.  Imago, 
larva,  and  pupa  all  at  one  time. 
Common  everywhere. 

A.  Paphia.  Common  in  Bickleigh 
Woods  in  July  and  August. 

“ Adippe.  Common  in  the  Wood- 
land Meadows  at  Bickleigh.  , 

To  be  cotinuned. 


Immigration  of  insects. — One,  at 
least,  of  the  uses  of  such  a publication 
as  the  “ Entomologist”  should  be, — 
by  the  free  exchange  of  opinion  and 
information, — to  endeavour  to  set  at 
rest  doubtful  questions  in  connexion 
with  the  Science.  I venture  there- 
fore,— all  inexperienced  as  I am, — 
to  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  immi- 
gration of  insects, — which  has  ap- 
peared in  your  pages. 

Without  venturing  to  offer  an 
opinion,  whether  the  species  named 
were  British  born  subjects  or  not,  I 
must  observe  that  Mr.  Gregson’s 
arguments  as  expressed  in  his  letter 


published  in  your  11th.  number, 
seem  to  me  to  be  inconclusive. 

One  of  his  objections  to  the  idea  of 
Immigration,  is  the  difficulty  of  in- 
sects seeing  one  coast,  from  the  other. 
Are  we  aware  what  power  of  vision 
insects  have?  And  may  they  not 
possess  that  6ense  to  an  extent  far 
beyond  our  comprehension  ? Is  it 
necessary,  too,  that  they  should  see 
the  object  they  wish  to  visit?  We 
are  told  of  male  moths  flocking  for 
miles  distant,  and  crowding  round  a 
box  containing  a female  which  they 
cannot  see.  May  not  the  same  mys- 
terious power  that  guided  them  to 
her,  lead  them  to  any  other  distant 
object  that  they  may  wish  to  visit  ? 

The  inability  of  insects  to  take  so 
long  a flight  seems  to  me  to  be  equally 
inconclusive.  I have  heard  several 
well  authenticated  instances  of  insects 
taking  much  longer  flights  than  would 
be  necessary  to  take  them  across  the 
Channel.  One  was  mentioned  to  me 
by  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  British  Museum 
as  reported  to  him  by  an  army  officer, 
of  a cloud  of  Cardui  which  he  saw  in 
the  North  of  India,  and  which  took 
a half  day  to  pass  over  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  British  Army,  with  which 
he  was.  Did  this  Cardui  fly  no  long- 
er than  that  half  day,  they  would 
have  gone  a long  distance.  Again, 
the  late  Mr.  Curtis  told  me  that  Pro- 
fessor Darwin  showed  him  an  insect, 
or  insects,  that  flew  on  board  the 
“ Beagle”  surveying  ship,  when  more 
than  twenty  miles  distant  from  the 
Coast  of  South  America.  The  width 
of  the  British  Channel,  then,  is  not 
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opposed  to  the  idea  of  Immigration. 

Mr.  Gregson’s  assumptions  that 
Butterflies  “ do  but  want  flowers,” 
and  that,  having  found  them  on 
Dover  Cliffs,  they  would  fly  no 
further,  can  scarcely  be  maintained. 
If  flowers  were  all  they  wanted,  these 
they  had  in  plenty,  and  needed  not 
to  cross  to  our  coast  to  find  them. 
The  Indian  Cardui  had  as  many 
flowers  in  the  locality  they  were  fly- 
ing from  as  in  that  they  were  flying 
to.  * I think  Butterflies  and  Moths 
have  many  little  tastes  and  peculiari- 
ties, we  are  unacquainted  with. 

I may  observe,  however,  that  Mr. 
Curtis  more  than  once  expressed  to 
me  his  conviction  that  many  of  the 
“ Disputed  ” British  species,  were 
British, — including  even  Chryseu. 
He  instanced  Antiopa  and  Dispar, 
once  well  known  to  be  plentiful, — 
now  all  but  extinct,  and  asked, — “if 
these,  why  not  others  ? ” 

I shall  be  glad  if  others,  better 
informed  than  myself,  will  pursue 
the  subject.  One  who  wishes  to  be 
an  Entomologist. 


Extirpation  of  Insects. — Our  friend 
the  Rev.  Jos.  Greene,  at  page  77  of 
the  ‘ Weekly  Entomologist,’  seems  to 
wish  this  question  discussed,  and,  as 
I believe  the  question  was  opened  in 
consequence  of  a few  remarks  of 
mine,  I feel  compelled  to  give  a little 
of  my  experience  in  reply  to  what 
has  been  ali’eady  said  upon  the  sub- 
ject. I shall  confine  myself  to  as 
limited  a space  as  possible,  and  if  I 
differ  from  the  conclusions  arrived  at 


by  others,  I hope  we  shall  not  disagree. 

For  my  part  I cannot  admit  that 
Nematus  ventricosus  or  Pieris  Bras- 
sica  have  ever  been  pursued  system- 
atically over  a whole  district.  The 
gooseberry  grub  being  still  a pest, 
is  no  proof  whatever  that  the  hand  of 
man  cannot,  or  does  not  effectually 
lessen  or  extirpate  species ; — first, 
because  the  hand  of  man  is  only  par- 
tially and  temporarily  applied.  Thus, 
I pick,  or  cause  to  be  picked  every 
leaf  from  my  gooseberry  plants,  just 
as  the  young  larva?  show  that  they 
have  begun  to  feed,  in  the  garden 
newly  entered  on  by  me,  and  by 
attending  to  my  trees  for  an  hour  or 
so  daily,  for  a week,  I guarantee 
myself  from  the  attacks  of  this  insect. 
Most  assuredly,  if  I effectually  crush, 
or  otherwise  destroy,  the  eggs  and 
youflg  larvae  so  picked,  I extirpate 
that  brood,  but  my  neighbour  cares 
nothing  about  the  matter.  He 
grumbles,  and  lets  the  grubs  devour 
the  foliage  of  his  plants,  next 
door  to  me,  and,  next  brood,  I,  who 
have  been  free  for  the  whole  of  May, 
find  fresh  examples  on  my  trees  in 
June,  and  again,  a third  batch  of 
young  larvae  are  eating  away  in  my 
garden,  before  the  end  of  the  summer, 
whatever  may  have  been  my  care, 
simply  because  other  people  have 
been  breeding  stock,  while  I have 
been  trying  to  extirpate  mine.  Ac- 
cording to  the  new  4 Immigration  ’ 
theory,  insects  will  go  to  unpopulated 
districts.  This  argument  applies 
equally  to  P.  Brassicm,  and  it  struck 
me  as  quite  unworthy  of  Sir.  New- 
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man  to  illustrate  the  impossibility  of 
exterminating  an  annual  and  local 
species,  by  two,  I might  almost  say 
continual  breeding  species,  common 
everywhere. 

The  remarks  in  the  “Zoologist,’’ 
about  Z.  Minos  ? amount  to  nothing, 
because  few  would  expect  a species 
which  is  so  abundant  as  to  cause  the 
plants  it  rests  upon  to  appear  to  have 
red  flowers,-  to  be  extirpated  by  the 
capture  of  a few  thousands  more  or 
less,  in  two  or  three  years, — only  fine 
specimens  being  taken,  but  with 
such  species  as  the  Rev.  J.  Greene, 
mentions,  the  case  is  quite  altered. 

To  secure  the  breed  of  JY.  Zonaria 
at  Hoylake  I got  many  males  and 
injured  their  wings,  so  that  the  boys 
would  not  take  them,  and  the  result 
was  that,  last  season,  there  were 
plenty  of  imagos, — but,  in  this  case, 
the  matter  was  easy.  The  females 
sit  on  the  ground,  and,  when  the 
males  were  injured,  they  were  left 
with  them.  Had  forty  or  fifty 
children,  who  were  on  this  limited 
space,  picked  up  every  male  as  it 
appeared,  (in  hundreds  of  instances 
before  they  were  stretched)  the  case 
would  be  altered, — especially  as  the 
perfect  insect  appears  in  the  afternoon, 
as  a rule,  when  those  little  rag-a- 
muflins  are  in  tip  top  trim  for  taking 
them. 

To  deny  that  persistence  in  such  a 
process  as  is  here  employed  for  taking 
all  the  N.  Zonaria,  has  the  effect  of 
exterminating  species,  is  simply  to 
hold  to  a foregone  conclusion,  and,  as 
I said  before,  to  use  such  illustrations 


as  Mr.  Newman  used,  is  to  deceive 
oneself.  C.  S.  Geegsox,  Stanley 
Grove,  Liverpool. 

To  he  continued. 


CAPTURES, 

Lepidopteea. 

List  of  Lepidoptera,  Captured  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  in  1862. 

Below  is  a list  of  some  of  my  cap- 
tures of  Lepidoptera  in  the  London 
district  during  the  past  season,  which 
may  possibly  interest  some  of  your 
readers.  I have  devoted  the  greater 
portion  of  my  time  this  year  to  collec  - 
ting  Triclioptera  and  Neuroptera, 
which  must  be  my  excuse  for  there 
being  so  few  of  interest  mentioned 
therein.  As  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  this  has  not  been  a favourable 
year  for  Lepidoptera  generally : I 

did  not  meet  with  a single  butterfly 
worth  mentioning  and  many  moths 
usually  common  were  either  scarce  or 
apparently  entirely  absent. 

Smerinthus  Tilice.  Bred  two 

specimens,  end  of  May. 

Hepialus  sylvinus.  Kew  and 

Willesden  in  August. 

Calligenia  miniata  Ruislip,  Mid- 
dlesex, June. 

Arctia  mendica.  Harlesden  Larvae 
July  and  August. 

Venilia  maculata.  West  Wickham, 
end  of  May,  Common. 

Metrocampa  margaritata  Ruislip, 
July. 

Ennomos  erosaria.  (1)  On  a gas 
lamp  at  Kilburn,  November  1. 
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Phigalia  pilosaria  male.  (2)  On 
gas  lamps  at  Kilburn,  February  28. 

Hemerophila  abruptaria.  Kilburn, 
Hampstead  &c.,  May  and  June. 

Tephrosia  punctulata.  West  Wick- 
ham, May. 

Pseudoterpna  cgtisaria.  Near  Wil- 
lesden,  August. 

Macaria  notata.  (1)  West  Wick- 
ham, May  24. 

Fidonia  piniaria.  West  Wickham, 
May  and  June. 

Emmelesia  ajfinitata.  Near  Ham- 
pstead, May. 

E.  decolor ata.  Hampstead,  May 

and  June. 

Eupithecia  pusillata.  Wickham, 
May.  Percy  C.  Wobmald.  Kilburn. 
London,  N.  W.  Nov.  8.  1862. 

To  be  continued. 


Captures  near  Hartlepool  during 
the  past  season. — 

S.  Convolvuli.  One  on  clothes 
hanging  out  to  dry. 

H.  Abjecta.  One  on  flowers. 

A.  Cursoria.  Four  on  flowers. 

M.  Anceps.  One  Flying. 

E.  Lutulenta.  One  Flying. 

E.  Unifasciata.  Several.  On  the 
wing  and  on  palings. 

A.  Betulella.  One  at  Castle  Eden 
Dene. 

The  above  are  the  the  best  things 
I have  got  during  the  past  season. — 
Jno.  E.  Robson,  Queen  Street,  Har- 
tlepool. 


EXCHANGE. 

T.  Scolieeforme.  I shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  anyone  who  may  be 
willing  to  part  with  a fine  specimen 
of  T.  Vespiforme  or  Sphegiforme  in 
exchange  for  a Scolieeforme  (male)  in 
splendid  condition.  A.  Pretor.  27, 
Green  Street,  Cambridge. 

A . Villica. — I have  bred  specimens 
of  A.  Villica  to  exchange  for  L. 
Sinapis  or  any  of  the  following  nos. 
[according  to  the  “ Manual  ” J 1.12. 
23.  24.  [female.]  29.  19.  44.  and 
54.  [1  female]  R.  P.  Haryie.  8 
Keppel  Place,  Stoke,  Pevon.  Noveni. 
13th.  1862: 

CHARGE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A few  Advertisements  will  be  in- 
serted, on  the  last  page  of  the  Weekly 
Entomologist,  subject  to  the  following 
charges : — 

s.  d. 

Under  half  a column....  1 0 

Above  half  a column,  ) <>  q 

but  under  a column,  j 

Above  a column,  hut  ) ^ ^ 

under  a page ) 

Correspondents  will  therefore  please 
enclose  stamps  for  these  amounts 
when  they  send  notices  which  belong 
to  the  heading  “ Advertisements.  ” 


Notices  to  Correspondents. 

We  are  compelled,  reluctantly,  to 
hold  back  several  very  interesting 
Communications  from  great  press  of 
matter. 


Printed  for  the  Altrincham  and  Bowdon  En- 
tomological Soo.iety  by  Thomas  Balshaw  Ac 

Son,  J32,  Clmrcli  Street,  Altrincham,  in 

(lie  County  of  Chester. Saturday 

November  20.  1H02. 
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ALLIED  SPECIES. 


WiELSl’S?  do  we  mean  by  allied 
species  ? This  is  a question 
■which  different  people  answer  in 
different  ways.  Some  would  say  that 
«llied  species  were  those  in  which  the 
process  of  separation  had  not  reached 
maturity.  These  are  Mr.  Darwin’s 
followers.  Mr.  Bree  on  the  other 
hand  declares  that  species  are  “ not 
transmutahle.”  Every  one  is  aware 
that  the  transmutability  of  species  is 
a theory  which,  if  pursued  to  any 
great  length,  leads  us  to  very  absurd 
conclusions.  Nor,  indeed,  is  there 
anything  very  inviting  in  the  notion 
that  there  is  no  fixed  law  in  Nature 
which  hinders  a single  species  from 
being  continually  split  up  and 
divided  into  numberless  other  species. 
For  how  disheartening  is  this  con- 
sideration to  the  naturalist  whose 
business  it  is  to  find  out  the  sum 
total  of  existing  species.  He  knows 
if  he  adopts  the  theory  of  transmu- 
tability, that  new  species  (?)  are 
constantly  springing  into  being  and 
that  the  so-called  discoveries  of  the 
present  day  are  perhaps  in  many 
cases  nothing  but  observations  of  the 
progressive  law  of  transmutation. 


It  is,  we  think,  the  glory  of  Ento- 
mology, that  while  she  presents  the 
most  startling  instances  of  allied 
species,  she  bears  the  noblest  testi- 
mony to  the  steadfast,  unchangeable- 
ness of  specific  forms.  Ve  shall 
endeavour  to  show  in  a few  words 
that  it  is  not  an  a priori  probability 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  theory  of 
transmutability,  but  a few  startling 
difficulties  which  appear  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  orthodox  views  of  the 
steadiness  of  specific  characters.  And 
these  difficulties  are  we  maintain  only 
^ apparent  difficulties,  resulting  from 
our  limited  powers  of  observation. 
In  proportion  as  our  researches  are 
accurate  and  persevering,  these  diffi- 
culties will  vanish.  Ve  do  not 
therefore  intend  to  show  the  fallacy 
of  the  doctrine,  but  merely  to  offer 
a few  general  suggestions  which  may 
help  to  throw  light  on  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  sound  view  of  the 
matter. 

The  law  of  resemblance  is  one 
which  appears  every  where  on 
Nature’s  face.  There  is  not  a moun- 
tain, at  whose  feet  we  may  not  count 
a myriad  mimic  mounds,  nor  a 
wave  of  the  ocean  that  has  not  its 
representatives  in  the  ripples  of  the 
mountain  tarn.  And  so  long  as 
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there  is  nothing  very  striking  in  the 
resemblance,  it  has  never  appeared 
to  any  one  a matter  of  difficulty  to 
account  for  it.  Indeed  it  is  one  of 
those  facts  which  appear  to  require 
no  explanation.  But  when  we  find 
two  creatures  like  P.  statices  and 
P.  globular  ice  coinciding  in  all  re- 
spects,— with  the  exception  of  one 
trifling  distinction, — we  begin  to  feel 
uneasy  and  enquire,  how  this 
came  about  r Eut  tenfold  more  are 
we  staggered  in  the  orthodox  belief, 
when  we  find  that  there  are  two 
such  insects  as  A.  Tridens  and  Pst 
which  are  absolutely  indistinguishable 
except  in  the  larva  state  ! Still  we 
might  even  yet  survive  the  shock  if 
it  were  not  for  a still  more  startling 
fact,  Larvae  apparently  exactly  the 
same,  will  produce  insects  far  more 
unlike  in  appearance  than  A.  Tridens 
and  Psi:  witness  in  the  same  genus 
Ilumicis  and  Sahcis.  Again  are  we  to 
believe  that  all  the  genus  Coccinella, 
distinguished  in  many  cases  by  the 
nunfber  of  spots  on  the  elytra , was 
created  complete  as  we  have  it  now, 
when  we  know  all  the  time  that  the 
spots  on  the  wings  of  some  insects  of 
the  genus  Hipparchia  &c.  vary  in 
number  in  different  specimens.  ? All 
these,  we  must  own,  are  difficulties, 
and  not  difficulties  that  can  bo  over- 
come without  careful  consideration 
and  diligent  observation.  Long, 
indeed,  will  it  bo  before  all  such 
questions  are  once  for  all  set  at  rest. 
Meantime  the  following  consideration 
is,  we  think,  worthy  the  attention 
of  our  readers.  There  is  nothing 


unphilosophical  in  supposing  that  two 
different  species  bearing  the  closest 
resemblance  to  one  another,  have 
existed  from  the  very  foundation  of 
the  world,  and  that  exactly  the  same 
distinction  that  would  have  held 
good  then,  will  hold  good  now.  For, 
as  we  said  above,  the  law  of  similarity 
is  a fundamental  law  of  Nature,  on 
which,  indeed,  the  whole  theory  of 
classification  is  based.  For  the  greater 
or  less  degree  of  separation  indicated 
by  the  terms,  class,  order,  group, 
family,  genus,  and  species,  is 
nothing  else  than  a greater  or  less 
degree  of  resemblance.  And  assuredly 
no  logical  reason  can  be  brought 
forward  to  show  why  a near  resem- 
blance may  not  be  just  as  constant  as 
a more  remote  one. 


The  Weekly  Entomologist  may  be 
obtained  of  Mr.  T.  Blackburn, 
Eowdon,  Cheshire,  by  post,  price 
Three  Shillings  and  Three  Pence 
per  quarter,  prepaid. 

Also  of  C.  Andrew,  129  High  St. 
Cheltenham,  J.  Brown,  2 Collingate, 
York,  S.  Styles.  163,  North  St. 
Brighton,  J.  E.  Robson,  Queen  St., 
Hartlepool. 


Complete  sets  of  the  Weekly  En- 


tomologist for  tlio  first  quarter  (13 
numbers)  may  still  be  had.  Price 
{post  free)  Two  shillings  and  sixpence. 
Price  of  number  1,  fourpence, — the 
other  numbers  Twopence  each. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed 
to*  Mr.  T.  Blackburn,  Bowdon, 
Cheshire.  No  notice  will  be  taken  of 
anonymous  communications. 
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Remittances  should  be  sent  in  Post 

Office  Orders  or  Stamps. 

Booksellers  willing  to  undertake 
the  agency  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods are  requested  to  communi- 
cate with  the  same  gentleman. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Extirpation  op  Insects. 

( continued.  J 

Like  Mr.  Greene,  I plead  guilty 
to  the  charge  of  having  entirely  ex- 
tirpated at  least  one  species  in  one 
locality,  in  the  following  manner.  JV. 
Ziczac  is  not  a common  species  near 
here.  On  Simmonswood  Moss,  far 
removed  from  hedges  or  trees,  grow 
a few  small  sallows,  originally  six  or 
eight,  but  increased  to  about  thirty, 
by  my  putting  cuttings  here  and  there, 
as  I walked  along,  four  years  ago. 
Mr.  Johnson  and  I took  about  fifty 
larvae  of  Ziczac  off  these  small  bushes. 1 
We  were  rather  late  for  them  but, 
next  year,  we  both  tried  to  go  early 
enough.  The  Sergeant  beat  me  by  a 
day  or  two.  Mr.  "Wilkinson  went 
with  me,  and  I got  seventeen  larvae, 
being  all  I could  find.  Since  then  no 
Ziczac  can  be  found  there.  But,  to 
come  nearer  to  Minos,  twenty  years 
ago,  the  "Wallasey  sand  hills,  were 
red  with  A.  Filipendula  and  E. 
Jacobcece.  The  South  Lancashire 
picture  makers  then  visited  the  hills 
annually,  filling  large  boxes  with 
pupae  and  imagos,  as  they  now  visit 
Southport  and  Blackpool.  What  is 
the  result  ? The  hills  remain  the  same, 
the  food  is  in  profusion,  and  yet,  the 


person  who  has  failed  to  extirpate 
Minos  could  not  fill  a Minos  box,  to 
save  his  entomological  reputation,  and 
that  ought  to  be  valuable.  A few 
remain  to  us  to  enliven  the  fine, 
sandy  waste,  and  I do  hope  they  will 
be  let  alone  for  a season  or  two,  to 
recover  themselves. 

Space  forbids,  or  I could  give  a 
long  series  of  illustrations,  but  let  one 
more  suffice.  A few  years  ago  I spent 
much  money  and  time  in  discovering 
the  exact  whereabouts  and  food  of 
JBotys  terrealis,  two  specimens  having 
been  taken  by  my  friends  Messrs 
Diggles  and  Warrington,  when  cros- 
sing a mountain  in  Denbighshire. 
Eventually  we  found  it  on  the  rocky 
face  of  a limestone  crag,  and  that  its 
food  was  the  Golden  Rod  flowers, 
growing  there.  Well,  we  were  ex- 
ultant. All  our  friends  were  supplied 
as  far  as  our  captures  went.  My  own 
set  was  given  away,  because  I thought 
I could  re-supply  them,  but  who  can 
describe  the  disappointment  I felt,  on 
going  up  the  mountain  face,  one  day, 
when  I found  every  flower  of  Grolden 
Rod  gone,  just  when  the  larva;  should 
have  been  feeding  ? I 6aid,  if  there 
are  no  plants  of  Golden  Rod  on  the 
lower  rocks  terrealis  is  gone  for  ever. 
Eortunately  the  plant  grew  on  another 
face  of  rocks  (inaccessible)  not  far 
away,  and  though  there  were  no 
terrealis  on  ‘Pen  corrawen,’  next 
season,  they  have  now  re-established 
themselves,  though  in  limited  num- 
bers. The  man  who  destroyed  the 
flowers  that  he  might  possess  all  the 
terrealis  certainly  believed  in  ex- 
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tirpation  of  insects,  but  the  mighty 
and  good  giver  of  all  things  proved 
more  powerful  than  he. 

That  some  species  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  extirpate  I freely  admit,  but 
that  others  can  be  destroyed,  is  clear. 
I do  hope  no  one  calling  himself  a 
Naturalist,  will  prove  it  to  demon- 
stration. C.  S.  Geegson,  Stanley 
Grove,  Liverpool.  Oct.  18.  1862. 

^ Notes  on  Lepidopterous  larva. 

( continued.] 

L.  Salicaria.  Has  been  reared  on 
bedstraw,  ( Galium  saxatile  and  verum ) 
a delicate  grey  larva  with  brown 
dorsal,  subdorsal  and  spiracular  lines, 
and  eight  pairs  of  brown  subdorsal 
spots. 

L.  Migria,  ( Pectinitaria . II.  II) 
Will  eat  various  kinds  of  bedstraw. 

E.  Decolor  at  a.  Last  year  I found 
several  larvae  in  the  male  or  sterile 
flowers  of  Lychnis  Dioica  and  vesper- 
tina. 

Melanthia.  I have  nothing  to  say 
of  the  food  of  the  three  species 
in  this  genus,  but  only  wish  to  com- 
pare their  habits.  Rubiginata  re- 
mained in  the  egg  from  July  till 
April,  when  they  came  forth — little 
gaudy  orange-colored  fellows  with 
dark  heads ; they  fed  on  Aldei  till 
the  end  of  May,  when  they  spun  up, 
each  in  a corner  of  a leaf,  first  nib- 
bling out  little  holes  over  a space 
about  as  big  as  a sixpence,  in  order, 
as  it  seemed,  to  make  the  leaf  more 
pliable  for  folding.  The  moths 
emerged  from  the  middle  to  the  end 
of  June.  The  larva  of  Ocellata 


hatched  in  August,  fed  up  on  bed 
straw  during  the  Autumn,  and,  before 
winter,  made  themselves  up  in  little 
silken  cocoons,  some  below,  some 
above,  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
but  not  becoming  pupae  till  March  or 
April,  the  moths  appearing  in  July 
and  August.  The  larvae  of  Albicillata 
hatched  about  the  end  of  June,  fed 
upon  bramble,  changed  to  pupae  by 
the  end  of  July,  and  the  moths, 
(slightly  forced)  appeared  next  May. 

C.  Ferrugaria  and  TJnidentaria. — 
The  food  preferred  by  both  these 
varieties  (?),  or  species,  is  certainly 
Ground-ivy  ( Glechoma  hederacea). 
My  reason  for  putting  the  query  is 
this.  During  the  last  three  or  four 
years  I have  seen  or  heard  of  some 
twenty  or  thirty  broods  reared  from 
the  egg,  and  in  every  case,  all  the 
perfect  insects  have  appeared  of  the 
same  color  as  the  parent  moth, — 
^neither  variety  (?),  being  produced 
by  the  other. 

P.  Lignata.  A fetf  larvae  hatched 
from  eggs  sent  me  this  summer,  made 
choice  of  Galium  mollugo  and  have 
now  attained  about  half  their  size, 
but,  from  present  appearances,  I 
judge,  they  will  not  become  pupae 
until  spring. 

C.  Picata.  Often  reared  on  Chick- 
weed,  but  I doubt  if  this  is  the 
proper  food,  for  though  the  moths 
appear  very  perfect  I fancy  they  are 
scarcely  so  large  as  captured  speci- 
mens. And  this  need  not  bo  the  result 
of  captivity  only  for  I have  specimens 
of  A.  Badiata  and  M.  Albicillata 
bred  in  coufinemcnt,  which  expand 
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from  one  to  two  lines  wider  than 
captured  ones. 

“ Suffumata.  Reared  from  the 
egg  on  Galium  mollugo. 

“ Silaceata.  Reared  on  Willow 
herb  ( Epilobium  august  folium), — 
won’t  eat  Aspen. 

“ Testata.  Captured  and  reared 
on  Birch  and  Sallow. 

“ Pyraliata.  Captured  and  rear- 
ed on  various  kinds  of  bedstraws. — 
Rev.  J.  Hellins,  Chaplain's  House, 
County  Prison,  Exeter. 

To  be  continuned. 


A list  of  Lepidoptera  occurring  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  Yorlc,  by  Mr.  W . 

Pbest. 

L.  testacea.  Rather  common  at  light. 
“ cespitis.  Rare  at  light. 

M.  Abjecta.  Rare. 

“ anceps.  Occurs  at  sugar. 

“ furva.  I had  the  pletsure  of  tak- 
ing this  species  at  York  for  the 
first  time  last  year.  I took  it 
at  sugar  on  a gate  post. 

“ brassicce.  Common. 

A.  basilinea.  Common. 

“ Connexa.  Common  at  sugar  in 
Sutton  wood. 

“ Gemina.  Common,  we  take  some 
very  remarkable  varieties. 

“ unanimis.  A few  at  sugar. 

“ fibrosa.  Common  at  sugar  and 
flowers  of  the  rush ; we  take  a 
number  of  pale  varieties. 

M.  strigilis.  Abundant  at  sugar. 

“ fasciuncula.  Occurs  at  sugar. 

“ Literosa.  ditto. 

“ furuncula.  Seems  to  be  rare  here. 


M.  arcuosa.  Taken  commonly  flying 
at  dusk,  but  only  males.  The 
female  seems  rare,  for  I never 
took  but  two,  and  they  were 
beaten  out  in  the  day  time. 

C.  Haworthii.  A few  at  sugar  and 
flowers  of  the  rush. 

G.  Trilinea.  Common,  the  dark 

variety  rare. 

H.  palustris.  Why  Mr.  Doubleday 

has  erased  this  species  from 
his  list,  I cannot  tell,  for  there 
is  no  doubt  about  its  having  been 
taken  at  York.  The  locality 
where  Mr.  Allis’  specimen  was 
taken,  is,  I am  sorry  to  say, 
now  in  cultivation. 

C.  Morpheus.  Not  common. 

“ alsines.  ditto 

“ blanda.  Common. 

“ Cubicularis.  ditto 
P.  tenebrosa.  Some  years  abundant. 
A.  valligera , Rare. 

• “ suffusa.  Not  very  common. 

“ saucia.  Three  specimens  of  this 
species  were  taken  at  sugar 
in  1858,  and  it  has  not  been 
seen  since.  I believe  it  had  not 
been  seen  in  this  locality  before. 
“ segetum.  Common. 

“ exclamationis.  Abundant. 

“ corticea.  Not  common. 

“ nigricans.  Common. 

“ agathina.  Very  abundant  in  the 
larva  state,  but  'most  difficult  to 
rear:  out  of  some  hundreds  of 
larvae  last  season  only  one  speci- 
men has  been  bred  here : and 
that  was  a cripple.  The  larva 
is  found  by  sweeping  the  heather 
in  April  and  May  at  dusk. 
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A.  tritici.  Not  very  common. 

“ aquilina.  Occurs  at  sugar. 

“ obelisca.  I took  a specimen  of  this 
species  at  Heather  bloom,  on 
Allerthorpe  common  in  1860. 

“ porphyrea.  Abundant,  both  larva 
and  imago,  on  heather. 

“ prcecox.  One  specimen  was  taken 
at  Nunburnholme  two  or  three 
years  ago. 

“ ravida.  Hr.  Allis  used  to  take 
this  species  at  sugar. 

“ pyrophila.  ditto  ditto 
T.  janthina . Rather  common. 

“ fimbria.  Common. 

“ interjecta.  Occurs  at  sugar,  flowers 
of  the  rush,  and  flying  at  dusk. 
We  take  the  larva  of  all  this 
genus  except  subsequa  at 
sallow-bloom. 

“ orbona.  Common. 

“ pronuba.  Yery  abundant. 

N.  glareosa.  Common,  both  larva 
and  imago.  Will  eat  Heather, 
Heath,  and  Sallow,  seems  to 
prefer  the  latter. 

“ depuncta.  One  specimen  taken  at 
Sutton  wood  last  year  by  the 
Rev.  G.  R.  Read. 

“ augur.  Rather  common. 

“ plecta.  Abundant. 

“ C. — nigrum.  Not  common. 

“ triangulum.  Common  at  sugar. 

Larva  at  sallow  bloom. 

“ brunnea.  Ditto  ditto 

“ j estiva . Ditto  ditto 

“ dahlii.  One  specimen  was  taken 
last  year,  and  I liad  the  pleasure 
of  breeding  two  fine  specimens 
from  larva  taken  at  Sallow-bloom 
this  year. 


“ rubi.  This  species  is  double  brood- 
ed. We  take  them  large  and 
red  in  June,  and  small  and  dark 
brown  in  September.  I have 
also  taken  two  or  three  varieties, 
pale  ochreous,  in  June. 

“ umbrosa.  Common  at  flowers  of 
the  rush  and  at  light. 

“ baja.  Common. 

To  be  continued. 


CAPTUflES, 

Lepidoptera. 

Occurrence  of  Eup.  fraxinata(  Crewe ) 
in  Great  Britain. — Under  the  above 
name,  I am  happy  to  announce  the 
occurrence  of  a Eupithecia  new  to 
science,  in  England.  I had  long 
suspected  that  our  British  Eup.  In - 
notaia  must  be  distinct  from  the 
typical  continental  Eup.  lnnotata. 
Hub.  I couM  scarcely  believe  that 
our  ash  feeding  species  could  be  the 
same  as  the  continental  wormwood 
feeding  insect.  I determined,  there- 
fore, with  the  help  of  a continental 
friend,  to  investigate  and  set  the 
matter  at  rest.  During  the  past 
summer  I was  able  to  send  Professor 
Zeller  of  Meseritz  two  full-fed  larvae  of 
our  British  species.  These  were 
r^lrcd  on  Ash  from  eggs  kindly  sent 
me  by  Mr.  Greene  of  Cubley.  The 
eggs  were  laid  by  insects  bred  in  con- 
finement by  Mr.  Greene.  M.  Zeller 
immediately  wrote  to  say  that  they 
were  in  every  way  so  entirely  dis- 
similar from  the  larva  of  the  contin- 
ental species,  which  ho  takes  pretty 
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freely  upon  Artemisia  campestris  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Meseritz,  that 
there  cotlld  be  no  doubt  whatever  as 
to  our  species  being  distinct  from 
theirs.  In  the  course  of  the  Autumn 
M.  Zeller  kindly  sent  me  four  full- 
fed  larvae  of  the  true  Innotata  Hub. 
taken  by  himself  at  Meseritz.  T at 
once  came  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
himself.  I was  able,  through  the 
kindness  of  my  friend  Mr.  Buckler,  to 
secure  a most  beautiful  and  lifelike 
colored  drawing  of  the  larva  of  each 
species.  These  I at  once  forwarded 
to  Mr.  Houbleday.  who  entirely  con- 
curred with  the  opinion  of  M.  Zeller 
and  myself.  It  therefore  only  rem- 
ained for  me  to  name  our  British 
species  and  I have  .therefore,  with, 
Mr.  Doubleday’s,  approval,  given  it 
the  title  of  Eup . fraxina ta.  Mr.  Greene 
» and  myself  have,  for  some  years,  been 
familiar  with  the  larva,  and  have 
found  it  to  be  invariably  confined  to 
Ash.  I conceive,  therefore,  that  a 
more  appropriate  name  could  not  be 
selected.  The  perfect  insects  most 
closely  resemble  each  other.  It  is,  in 
fact,  almost  a similar  case  to  Acronycta 
psi  and  tridens.  Eup  fraxinata  is  a 
much  more  dingy  looking  insect, 
being  almost  a uniform  brownish 
grey.  In  Innotata  the  anterior  wings 
are  thickly  covered  with  black  mar- 
kings, and  pale  undulating  strigae. 
At  the  anal  angle  of  each  trout  wing, 
opposite  the  sub-apical  angle,  one  of 
these  strigae  is  strongly  elbowed,  and 
forms  a well  marked  W.  In  fraxinata 
all  these  markings  and  strigae,  espec-’ 
ially  the  latter,  are  usually  very  faint 


and  indistinct.  It  is,  however,  (as 
in  the  case  of  A.  psi  and  tridens ) 
from  the  larva  that  the  specific  dis- 
tinction is  known.  No  two  larvae  can 
be  more  unlike.  I subjoin  a descri- 
ption of  each  larva. 

Larva  of  Eup.  Innotata.  Hub. 

Tapers  considerably  towards  the 
head.  Ground  color  pinkish  grey. 
Central  dorsal  line  rusty  brown,  or 
dull  purplish  red,  uniting  a series  of 
well  defined  top  shaped  blotches  of 
the  same  color.  Dorsal  blotches  mar- 
gined by  a number  of  lateral  white 
stripes.  Sides  ornamented  on  each 
segment  by  a largish  orange  and  dusty 
purple  spat.  Spiracular  line  white. 
Back  and  sides  more  or  less  suffused 
with  orange.  Head  dusty  purple. 
Belt  purplish  grey.  Central  ventral 
line  dusty  purple,  bordered  with 
white.  Whole  body  thickly  studded 
with  minute  tubercles.  In  appearance 
resembles  the  pink  variety  of  the  larva 
of  Eup.  nanata;  the  lateral  stripes  also 
remind  one  of  the  larva  of  Eup.  vir- 
gaureata.  Feeds  on  Artemisia  cam- 
pestris (Zeller,)  and,  according  to 
Enoch  and  Schwarz  on  Artemisia 
absinthium  and  vulgaris.  The  larvae 
sent  me  by  M.  Zeller  were  full-fed 
during  the  first  ten  days  of  October. 
This  species  probably  occurs  in  Great 
Britain.  It  will  be  worth  the  while 
of  any  Entomologist  in  whose  neigh- 
bourhood Artemisia  campestris  grows 
freely,  to  look  for  the  larvae. 

Larva  of  Eup.  fraxinata.  Crewe. 

Long,  smooth,  rather  slender,  and 
tapering  towards  the  head.  Ground 
color  uniform  dark  green.  Segmental 
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divisions  yellow.  Central  dorsal 
line  dusty  purple, — very  faint,  and 
tip  ornamented  with  a dark  purple 
spot,  Spiracular  line  yellowish, — 
waved.  Belly  wrinkled  and  whitish. 
Central  ventral  line  dark  green.  A 
variety  occurs  in  which  the  central 
dorsal  line  is  wanting  and  its  place 
supplied  by  a series  of  dusty  triangu- 
lar blotches,  becoming  either  very 
faint,  or  evanescent  on  the  capital 
and  anal  segments.  On  each  side  is 
a row  of  slanting  yellowish  stripes, 
tinged  with  pink.  Feeds  upon  Ash. 
Full  fed  from  the  end  of  August  to 
the  middle  of  September.  I once 
reared  four  or  five  larvt%  from  the 
egg,  on  flowers  of  lauristinus. 

The  description  given  by  Guenee  of 
Eup.  innotata.  (var.  Tamaisiata ) 
seems  somewhat  to  resemble  the  fore- 
going. Rev.  H.  Harpur,  Crewe, 
The  Rectory , Drayton  Beauchamp , 
Bring.  Nov.  29.  1862. 

EXCHANGE. 

Offer  to  exchange. — I have  the 
following  insects  in  good  condition 


for  exchange : — 
A.  Saucia. 

E.  Nigra. 

C.  Curtula. 

X.  Sublustris. 

A.  Citraria. 

IT.  Hispida. 

A.  Australis. 

B.  Asinalis. 

X.  Petrificata. 

S.  Anomala. 

0.  Lota. 

0.  Macilenta. 

P.  Flavocincta. 

N.  Neglecta. 

P.  Empyrea. 

P.  Comma. 

C.  Exoleta. 

E.  Bipunctaria. 

T.  Interjecta . 

C.  Neustria. 

A.  Ripce. 

S.  Bembeciformis. 

E.  Cassiope. 
C.  Temerata. 
C.  Picata. 

L.  Testacea. 
P.  Serena. 

T.  Batis. 

S.  Convolvuli. 
E.  Puta. 

A.  Corticea. 
L.  Conigera. 
D.  Conspersa. 
A.  LLerbida. 
A.  Connexa. 

T.  Munda. 

P.  Machaon, 
N,  Lucina. 

L.  Rubi. 

L.  Putrescens. 


S.  Mundana. 

C.  Davus. 

A.  Lucetnea. 

A.  Myrtilli. 

L.  Phragmitidis. 
P.  Artaxerxes. 
E.  Lichenea. 

M.  Literosa. 

P.  Adonis, 

T.  Alveolus. 

X.  Ilepatica. 

D.  Pudibunda. 

X.  Scolopacina. 

A.  Prodromaria. 
P.  Lithorrkiza. 

C.  Cardui. 

P.  Chi. 

M , Persicarice. 


I am  iiwwant  of : — 

C.  Eurcula.  P.  Plumigera. 

• D.  Chaonia.  S.  Ilelveola 

C.  Eluctuosa.  L.  Straminea. 

A.  Cinerea,  A.  Ophiogramma. 

and  many  others.  A list  of  my  wants 
will  be  sent  on  application. — 

F.  Bcckton,  6,  Beech  Grove 

Terrace  Leeds. 


Notice  to  Correspondents. 


The  caterpillar  which  your  corres- 
pondent, Mr.  Holloway,  wishes  to 
know  the  name  of,  is,  doubtless, 
Notodonta  Camelina.  Rev.  J.  Greene. 

We  are  again  compelled  to  reserve 
somo  interesting  communications  for 
next  week. 


Printed  for  the  Altrincham  and  Bo\rdon  En- 
tomological Society  by  Thomas  Halshaw  & 
Son,  S2,  Church  Street,  Altrincham,  in 
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WHAT’S  IN  A NAME1? 


a 6BEAV  deal  if  we  accept 
JfcA  tlie  old  saying  as  true,  “Give 
a dog  a bad  name  and  bang  it.”  If 
this  were  acted  on  in  the  case  of  in- 
sects a great  many  species  belonging 
to  Coleoptera  as  well  as  other  orders 
might  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
genus  “ Anchomenus.”  But  on  the 
contrary  the  rule  seems  to  be,  in 
regard  to  insects  “ Give  a fly  a bad 
name  and  perpetuate  it,”  i.e.  the 
name  as  well  as  the  fly.  Now  a 
great  deal  of  stir  has  been  made  about 
names.  Some  Entomologists  have 
become  quite  alarmed  at  the  passion 
for  name-making  in  opposition  to  the 
established  laws  of  compounding 
words.  Did  we  not  a few  years 
back  read  in  the  Substitute,  a protest 
against  “ Nigrifoldella  ?”  The  gen- 
tleman who  wrote  that  protest  and 
whose  name  is  either  unknown  or 
forgotten  by  us,  appeared  to  think 
that  if  once  such  a monster  (hybrid 
we  think  he  calledit)  as  ‘ nigrifoldella  ’ 
got  a firm  footing  in  our  lists,  Nomen- 
clature would  go  to  the  dogs.  We 
must  say  for  our  own  part,  we  think 
there  are  many  words  of  long  stand- 
ing in  our  lists,  far  more  objectionable 


than  that  above  allluded  to.  Hybrid 
words  like  hybrid  insects,  though 
unnatural  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
What  can  we  say  of  such  forms  as 
“pre-engage,”  “anti-sacerdotal,”  &c. 

The  name  nigrifoldella,  has  two 
advantages  to  one  disadvantage. 

Firstly  it  is  descriptive,  and  that 
even  to  the  unlearned.  For  the  man 
who  recognizes  “ fold  ” iif  the  second 
half  of  the  word  will  hardly  fail  to 
think  of  “ nigger  ” in  the  first.  But 
in  the  second  place  the  name  contains 
two  real  words,  and  is  a mixture  of 
two  real  languages.  Against  these 
good  points  we  must  set  the  objection 
that  it  is  a barbarous  compound. 

But  we  have  some  words  that  have 
nothing  to  recommend  them.  Take 
for  instance  “ Ugppa.”  We  should 
be  glad  to  know  what  language  that 
is.  It  may  be  very  descriptive  to 
those  who  understand  its  meaning, 
but  to  plain  men,  who  only  know 
their  mother  tongue  and  a little  Latin 
and  Greek  it  is  unexpressive 
to  the  last  degree.  Perhaps  M.  Du- 
ponchel  derived  it  as  he  did  “ Sgnia  ” 
from  Celtic  mythology*  “ Turfosalh  ” 
is  another  name  we  should  very  much 
like  to  know  something  about. 
“ Kascia  ” is  derived  by  the  authors 
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of  the  “ Accentuated  list  ” from 
“ Nascor.”  We  should  feel  obliged 
to  any  one  who  would  show  us  a 
classical  precedent  for  such  a form, 
or  any  possible  meaning  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  word  to  cilialis. 

But  one  of  the  finest  names  we 
have  is  Par  ap  onyx  which  the  “ Ac- 
centuated List  ” makes  to  signify 
“ like  the  onyx  ” totally  disregarding 
the  middle  part  of  the  word.  Para- 
poynx  however,  says  Prof.  Zeller  was 
the  original  form.  This  is  out  of  the 
frying  pan  into  the  fire,  in  our  opinion. 
If  any  of  our  readers  can  derive  the 
word  so  spelt,  we  shall  be  most 
happy  to  hear  from  them.  We  have 
other  complaints,  however,  about 
the  names  of  insects  which  are 
scarcely  less  serious.  No  uniformity 
is  preserved  in  the  manner  of  naming 
the  family  from  the  typical  genus. 
For  instance,  we  have  Bilionidce  from 
Bibio  and  Curculionidce  from  Curculio, 
hut  Chilidce  instead  of  Chilonidce 
from  Chilo. 

But  if  there  be  no  grammatical  or 
orthographical  objection  to  a scien- 
tific name  how  utterly  senseless  and 
absurd  is  the  meaning  (if  meaning  it 
has)  in  many  cases.  For  instance, 
Himera,  a town  in  Sicily,  Lycccna, 
a she- wolf,  Nola,  a town  in  Cam- 
pania, Bp  tone,  the  wife  of  AEsculapius 
Chariclca  from  Charicles,  one  of  the 
Thirty  Tyrants,  Theda,  a Martyr, 
Venusia,  Horace’s  birth-place,  Collix, 
a long  roll  of  coarse  bread, — of  course 
we  might  continue  such  a list  indefi- 
nitely. 


Seeing  then  that  our  lists  are  such 
a mass  of  barbarism  and  absurdity, 
and  that  they  are  past  all  alteration, 
let  us  be  content  to  be  barbarous, 
and  absurd  too,  so  long  as  we  make 
our  names  serve  the  cause  of  science. 


The  Weekly  Entomologist  may  be 
obtained  of  Mr.  T.  Blackbuen, 
Bowdon,  Cheshire,  by  post,  price 
Three  Shillings  and  Three  Pence 
per  quarter,  prepaid. 

Also  of  C.  Andrew,  129  High  St. 
Cheltenham,  J.  Brown,  2 Collingate, 
York,  S.  Styles.  163,  North  St. 
Brighton,  J.  E.  Bobson,  Queen  St., 
Hartlepool. 

Those  who  make  any  discovery,  or 
capture  of  a rare  species,  or  observa- 
tion of  general  interest,  are  requested 
to  communicate,  at  once,  a notice  of 
the  same,  to  Mr.  T.  Blackburn, 
Bowdon,  Cheshire. 

Complete  sets  of  the  Weekly  En- 
tomologist for  the  first  quarter  (13 
numbers)  may  still  be  had.  Price 
(post  free ) Two  shillings  and  sixpence. 
Price  of  number  1,  fourpence, — the 
other  numbers  Twopence  each. 

Remittances  should  be  sent  in  Post 
Office  Orders  or  Stamps. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  T.  Blackburn,  * Bowdon, 
Cheshire.  No  notice  will  be  taken  of 
anonymous  communications. 

Booksellers  willing  to  undertake 
the  agency  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods are  requested  to  communi- 
cate with  the  same  gentleman. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


A list  of  Lepidoptera  occurring  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth.  By 

J.  S.  Dell,  Esq. 

Continued. 

A.  Aglaia.  Common  at  Whitsand 
Downs,  Bickleigh,  Shaugh  etc. 

“ Selene.  Common  in  coppices 
amongst  Ferns.  Bickleigh.  June. 

“ Euplirosyne.  Common.  More  so 
than  the  previous  species.  In 
May,  in  dry,  open  places  in  young 
plantations. 

M.  Athalia.  Common,  hut  local. 
Some  seasons  abundant.  Bare, 
during  the  last  three  seasons. 
Much  attached  to  certain  spots. 
I have  taken  numbers  of  them  in 
one  part  of  a wood,  and,  in  all 
other  parts,  have  not  seen  one. 
Have  also  taken  the  variety  Eos. 

T.  Betulce.  By  no  means  common. 
I have  captured  it  flying  along 
hedges. 

“ Quercus.  Common  in  Woods 
overhanging  Bye  Lanes.  At  Bic- 
kleigh, Elfordleigh,  and  Catehill. 

“ Rubi.  Abundant  in  May  and 
June  at  Whitsand  Bay  and  Bick- 
leigh Vale. 

C.  Phlmas.  Common  at  all  times, 
but  rather  attached  to  locality.  I 
have  taken  the  larva  in  May  on 
the  flower  buds  of  Sorrell,  Occurs 
freely  at  Whitsand  Bay  on  the 
green  patches,  and  sheltered  places 
on  the  Cliffs. 

P.  Argiolus.  Common  in  May,  flying 
around  Holly  Blossoms. 


“ Alsus.  Bare.  Has  occurred  at 
Elfordleigh.  I took  three,  hut 
have  not  met  with  any  for  several 
years  past. 

“ Arion.  Bare.  One  on  a road  in 
1847.  Have  seen  none  since. 

“ Alexis.  Very  common  everywhere 
among  Meadows,  Lanes,  Cliffs, 
Clover  fields,  and  swampy  places. 
Have  taken  two  or  three  varieties. 
“ Agestis.  Not  common  on  the 
Cliffs  at  Whitsand  Bay. 

T.  Alveolus.  Common  on  Shaugh 
common  and  at  Bickleigh.  Several 
varieties  of  shade. 

T.  Pages.  Not  common  at  Bickleigh 
Meadows,  in  May. 

P.  Linea,  Common  on  the  Slopes  of 
the  Tavistock  Bailway  hanks. 
Very  abundant  in  1861. 

“ Sylvanus,  Common  at  Whitsand 
and  Bickleigh  in  July. 

“ Comma.  Bare.  Many  varieties 
of  Sylvanus  taken  for  Comma. 

I have  now  completed  the  list  of 
Rhopalocera,  and  have  noted  down 
those,  only,  which  have  come  under 
my  own  observation.  Thus,  in  the 
Plymouth  District  42  species  occur. 
In  Beading’s  Catalogue,  the  same  dis- 
trict (but  enlarged  a few  miles)  is 
said  to  produce,  or  to  have  produced 
A.  Cratcegi,  P.  Daplidice,  A.  Gal - 
atliea,  A.  Lathonia,  N.  Lucina,  M. 
Artemis,  P.  Adonis  and  JEgon  and 
P.  Paniscus  and  Actceon, — 52  species 
out  of  64,  so  that  I think  Devon  has 
its  share  in  the  representation  of  the 
Rhopalocera  of  the  country. 

To  be  continued. 
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Notes  on  Lepidopterous  larva. 

( continued .) 

E.  Bipunctaria.  Larvae  hatched 
from  eggs  sent  me  this  summer, 
chose,  for  their  food,  the  Black 
Medick  ( Medico  go  lupulina,)  but 
will  not,  I expect,  attain  their 
full  growth  till  next  Spring. 

0.  Chcerophyllata.  I had  eggs  of  this 
species  sent  me  last  ^Autumn, 
the  larvae  from  which  hatched 
about  the  middle  of  February; 
they  chose  chervil  ( Chcerophyl- 
lum  temulentum,)  and  one  or  two 
of  them  attained  some  size,  but 
by  the  middle  of  April  they  had 
all  disappeared,  whether  des- 
troyed byjsome  insects,  or  starv- 
* 

ed  for  want  of  proper  food,  I 
cannot  tell. 

I have  said  nothing,  in  these  notes 
about  the  effect  of  variety  of  food  on 
the  coloring  of  the  perfect  insect,  be- 
cause it  is  a subject  which  I have 
never  specially  kept  before  myself,  in 
rearing  Lepidoptera  ; but  this  I icnow 
— that  in  the  case  of  variable  species 
I have  hadj  specimens  of  the  same 
tint  produced  from  larvae  fed  on  diff- 
erent kinds  of  food,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  I have  seen  a batch  of  larvae, 
kept  all  together  and  fed  on  some  one 
plant,  produce  all  the  varieties  of  the 
perfect  insect.  That  the  size  and  per- 
fect development  of  the  imago  depend 
greatly  on  one’s  supplying  the  larva 
with  the  food  which  it  likes  best,  can- 
not be  doaibted,  and  hence  it  is  that 
every  little  scrap  of  the  actual  expe- 


rience of  others,  in  feeding  larvae,  be- 
comes valuable  to  those,  who,  like 
myself,  can  pursue  only  the  stay-at- 
home  part  of  observing  insect  life. 
Thus,  the  hint  that  many  species 
would  in  confinement,  eat  Knot  Grass 
( Polygonum  avicularc ) has  been  of 
great  service  to  me  : and  I have  found 
that  many  of  the  hybernating  larvae 
will  thrive  well  on  this,  with  Dock 
and  Ckickweed,  in  the  Autumn ; and 
in  the  Spring,  after  hybernation,  feed 
on  young  buds  of  Sloe  and  White- 
thorn, till  the  leaves  are  developed, 
when  they  will  willingly  finish  off 
on  thorn  or  cherry  blossom.  Whether 
the  parent  moth  would  have  deposited 
her  eggs  on  these  plants  is  another 
thing  altogether,  and  I have,  there- 
fore, always  been  careful  to  dis- 
tinguish between  larvae  reared  from 
the  egg,  in  captivity,  and  those 
captured,  in  a Btate  of  freedom,  on 
their  more  natural  food.  Of  course, 
wc  cannot  say  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  the  life  history  of  any  species 

until  we  know  the  food  which  the 

# 

instinct  of  the  perfect  insect  leads 
her  to  choose,  as  best  suited  for  her 
offspring : but  there  is  one  reason 
why  I especially  wish  to  promote 
breeding  from  the  egg, — and  that  is, 
to  prevent  the  extermination, — total 
or  partial, — of  local  species.  Doubt- 
less a female  moth  or  butterfly  will, 
in  a state  of  freedom,  deposit  more 
eggs  than  if  she  were  shut  up  in  a box ; 
but  I think  that,  supposing  wc  know 
the  right  food  for  the  larva),  the 
chances  are  that,  in  confinement,  we 
shall  breed  far  more  imugos  from  one 
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parent,  than  would  ever  have  come 
to  perfection  in  their  native  woods  or 
fields.  I have  sometimes  bred  ninety, 
or  a hundred  moths  from  one  batch 
of  eggs,  but  surely,  had  they  not  been 
under  the  shelter  of  my  cage,  they 
would  have  been  decimated  over  and 
over  again,  in  every  stage  of  their 
existence,  by  ichneumons,  by  birds, 
by  mice,  by  damp,  by  bats,  and  by 
spiders,  till  there  would  have  been 
left  a very  small  remnant  to  reward 
the  exertions  of  the  collector.  I may 
he  wrong, — but  I “calculate” 

that, — taking  the  average,  not  year 
by  year,  but  in  cycles  of  five  or  six 
years, — the  number  of  specimens  of  a 
local  species  to  be  found  in  a locality, 
does  not  vary  much : and  I do  think 
it  possible,  by  continual  collecting  to 
diminish  that  number,  till  it  may  be 
: represented  by  0.  That  is  one  guess, 
and  now  for  another.  May  not  the 
i rarity  of  some  species  be  caused  by 
some  peculiarity  of  constitution, — 

! rendering  them  more  than  usually  sus- 
ceptible of  harm?  ¥e  all  know  there 
are  some  hardy  things  which  will 
feed  anywhere,  and  on  anything, — 
'will  eat  mouldy  or  withered  food  if 
they  cannot  get  fresh,  and  when  they 
cannot  get  any  more,  will  change  to 
pupae  and  come  forth  as  imagos, 
though  not  half  the  size  they  should 
be ; whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  species  which  with  all  one’s  care, 
persist  in  dying  off  most  miserably . 

Either  they  miss  the  sea  air  or  the 
mountain  breeze  of  their  native  place, 
or  they  cannot  digest  their  food  with- 
out dew  on  it,  or  they  have  some 


other  unreasonable  whim,  which  we 
cannot  comply  with,  and  so  they 
sulk  and  pine,  and  die. 

In  thus  setting  forth  my  guesses, 
I have  gone  further  than  I intended 
when  I first  took  up  my  pen, — for 
guesses  differ  widely  from  facts. 
Still  I shall  have  done  no  great  harm, 
if  by  provoking  a reply,  I shall  elicit 
from  others  facts  to  confute  my 
guesses.  Rev.  J.  Hellins.  Chap- 
lam’s  House,  County  Prison,  Exeter. 
Oct.  28  th.  1862. 


CAPTURES. 

List  of  Lepidoptera,  Captured  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  London  in  1862. 

( continued .) 

E.  subnotata.  Near  Kilburn  in  July. 

“ absynthiata.  Hampstead,  May. 

“ abbreviate.  Hartford  Heath, 
April  21. 

“ pumilata.  (1)  Hanwell,  July  6. 

“ coronata.  Dartford  Heath,  April 

21. 

Lobophora  viretata.  (1)  Wickham, 
May  24, 

Anticlea  derivata.  Near  Willesden 
in  May. 

Scotosia  certata.  Kilburn,  May. 

Anaitis  plagiata.  Ruislip,  August. 

Chesias  obliquaria.  (1)  Hampstead, 
May  18. 

Platypteryx  lacertula.  Wickham, 
May. 

P.  falcula.  Wickham,  May  ; Coombe- 
wood,  July  13. 

P.  hamula.  (1)  Wickham,  May  24. 

P.  unguicula.  (1)  Epping  Eorest  in 
August. 
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Notodonta  cuculhna.  Bred  one  spec- 
imen. 

Thyatira  batis.  Common  at  Hamp- 
stead in  May  and  J une. 

Mima  (? ) arcuosa.  Hear  Hampstead 
flying  close  to  the  grass  in  mead- 
ows, end  of  June. 

Tceniocampa  rubricosa.  Kilburn, 
April. 

Ortho  mi  upsilon.  (1)  Hyde  Park, 
July  15. 

Tethea  subtusa.  (2)  Near  Hampstead 
July  19  Ruislip  August  30. 

Cosmia  affinis.  Near  Hampstead, 
July. 

Ilerminia  barbalis.  Wickham  and 
Hampstead,  May  and  June. 

II.  tarsipennalis.  Near  Hampstead, 
July. 

Paraponyx  stratiolalis.  Hampstead, 
July  (end)  and  August. 

Hydrocampa  stagnalis . Hanwelland 
Ruislip,  June  and  July. 

Ebulea  sambucalis . Near  Headon, 
July. 

Or  ambus  pinetellus.  (1)  Coombe- 
wood,  July  13. 

C.  inquinatellus.  Epping  Forest, 
August. 

Chilo  phragmitellus.  Hammersmith 
marshes,  end  of  June. 

Schamobius  forjicellus.  Willesden 
&c.,  July. 

Crytoblabes  bistriga.  One  specimen 
at  Hampstead. 

Phycis  adelphella.  (1)  Near  Kew, 
August  9. 

Ilalias  prasinana.  Bred,  May  ; Larva?, 
August;  Wickham  and  Ruislip. 

Dichelia  Grotiana.  (1)  Coombe-wood, 
July  27. 


Tortrix  Sorbiana.  Ruislip,  June. 

Penthina  Betuletana.  Ruislip, 
August, 

I.  prcelongana.  Wickham,  May, 

Antithesia  Salicana.  (1)  Hampstead 
July  20. 

Spilonota  neglectana.  Kilburn, 
June. 

Grapholita  campoliliana.  (1)  Wick- 
ham, May  24. 

Pcedisca  oppressana.  (1)  Willesden 
(see  Zool : 8245.) 

Ephippiphora  Cirsiana.  (1)  Ruislip, 
June  26. 

E.  tetragonana.  (1)  Willesden, 
May  31. 

Carpocapsa  splendana.  Hampstead, 
July  19. 

Stigmanota  internana.  (1)  Hamp- 
stead May  18.  Epping  Forest 
is  I believe  the  only  locality, 
hitherto  recorded  for  this  species. 

Catoptria  Juliana.  Hyde  Park  on 
oaks  in  June. 

C.  ccccimaculana.  Ruislip,  August. 

Xylopoda  pariana.  Dartford  Heath, 
April  21. 

Argyrolepia  badiana.  Richmond, 
July. 

Cochylis  stramineana.  Willesden, 
May  31. 

Chimabacche  Phryganella.  Hamp- 
stead October  25. 

Semioscopis  SteinlceUneriana.  Dart- 
ford  Heath,  April  21. 

Ochsenheimeria  BirdeUa.  Near  Rui- 
slip, August. 

0.  Bisontella.  Richmond  Park, 
July. 

Tinea  corticella.  Trunks  of  oaks,  . 
Richmond.  July. 
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T.  parasitella , Hyde  Park,  June. 
Lampronia  prcelatella.  Near  Hamp- 
stead, May  23. — Percy  C. 
Wormald.  Kilburn,  London  N.  TP. 
To  be  continued. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


Bowdon  and  Altrincham  Entomo- 
logical Society. — The  November 

Meeting  of  the  above  Society  was 
held  on  the  17th.  nit.  at  the  residence 
of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  Armitage. 
The  President,  Mr.  T.  Blackburn 
was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  T.  Blackburn  remarked  on 
some  dark  varieties  of  H.  Aurantiaria 
which  had  been  captured  near  Bowdon 
during  the  month,  and  his  observa- 
tions led  to  a discussion  about  the 
causes  of  variation. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Geldart  exhibited  some 
rare  Lepidoptera. 

Mr.  C.  Worthington  exhibited  a 
box  of  Coleoptera,  selected  from  his 
cabinet. 

Mr.  T.  Blackburn  exhibited  a box 
of  Coleoptera,  and  also  one  of  Lepi- 
doptera, containing  N.  Bondii,  P. 
Geryon  and  other  rare  and  new  species. 

Mr.  H.  Balshaw  was  admitted  as 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Society. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


A Natural  History  of  British  Moths, 
by  the  Rev.  E.  0.  Morris. 

On  two  former  occasions  we  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  reviewing  the 
Plates  of  this  interesting  work.  We 


now  hasten  to  redeem  cur  promise, 
then  made,  to  notice  the  letter  press. 
The  preface  first  claims  our  attention. 
Mr.  Morris  is  profuse  in  his  acknow- 
ledgments to  various  Entomologists 
for  the  help  they  have  afforded  him. 
in  carrying  out  his  arduous  task. 
This  is  highly  commendable  in  Mr. 
Morris  especially  when  we  contrast 
it  with  the  unconscientious  manner  in 
which  far  too  many  writers,  borrow 
without  returning. 

W e most  gladly  accord  to  Mr.  Prest 
the  meed  of  praise  claimed  for  him 
by  Mr.  Morris. 

Our  author  has  admirably  succeed- 
ed in  his  attempt  to  make  his  work 
as  unlike  the  invaluable  “ Manual  ” 
as  possible,  but  we  must  add,  the 
dissimilarity  is  not  at  all  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  work  under  notice. 
In  fact  there  is  a peculiar  charm 
about  Mr.  Morris’  writing  that  at 
once  distinguishes  it  from  every  thing 
else. 

We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Morris 
in  thinkiug  that  pictures  are  better 
than  descriptions,  though  we  think 
he  excells  in  the  latter  as  much  as  in 
the  former.  This  brings  us  to  the 
text  itself.  The  description  of  some 
species  of  the  genera  Acidalia  and 
Eupithecia  are  past  all  praise.  Take, 
for  instance  A.  scutulata,  A.  rubri- 
cata,  E.  sobrinata,  and  E.  coronata. 
We  are  glad  to  observe  that  Mr. 
Morris  has  avoided  the  error  which 
we  think  Mr.  Stainton  has  occasion- 
ally made,  namely,  that  of  character- 
ising many  tolerably  common  species 
as  “common  everywhere”  and  call- 
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ing  the  young  collector  “ very  stupid  ” 
who  does  not  meet  with  it  his  first 
season.  On  the  contrary  Mr.  Morris 
gives  localities  for  the  very  common- 
est insects  R.  cratcegata  for  instance. 
If  this  is  a fault  it  is  a fault  on  the 
right  side.  Mr.  Morris  will  forgive 
us  if  we  differ  from  him  in  a few 
respects.  We  do  not  agree  with  him 
in  his  opinion  of  the  value  of  English 
names  for  Butterflies  and  Moths. 

We  admire  Wordsworth  when  he 
sings  “of  a flower  the  lesser  Celan- 
dine,” but  what  should  we  think 
of  his  apostrophizing  the  “ Dingy 
Mocha?”  Notwithstanding  Mr. 
Morris’  desire  “to  be  understanded 
of  the  people  ” he  .insists  on  quoting 
Latin  with  a frequency  we  have  seldom 
seen  equalled.  “ Brevis  esse  laboro” 
he  says  in  his  introduction  ; he  docs 
not  continue  with  his  original  ‘ obscu- 
rus  fio.”  As  the  Rev.  gentleman  has 
done  us  the  honour  of  critizing  the 
Latin  that  has  appeared  in  our  pages 
and  as  he  appears  moreover  to  be  an 
admirer  of  that  language,  allow  us 
to  recommend  to  him  Orgyia  V. 
nigrum  instead  of  V.  nigra — no  doubt 
a misprint.  We  feel  however  almost 
ashamed  to  notice  faults  in  a work  of. 
such  merit.  Sorry  that  we  have  not 
space  to  praise  it  at  greater  length, 
we  say  to  all  who  have  not  got  it, 
buy  it  and  review  it  for  yourselves. 


EXCHANGE. 


Offer  of  duplicates.  I have  dupli  - 
cates of  the  following,  which  I shall 
have  pleasure  in  distributing,  as  long 


as  my  stock  lasts.  C.  Edusa  ( worn ) 
V.  Polgchloros.  S.  Lubricipeda. 
i>\  Perla.  X.  Scolopacina.  (2)  T. 
Crepuscularia.  E Pendulana.  L. 
Petraria.  L.  Multistrigaria.  E. 
Vulgata.  E.  Rectangulata.  and  E. 
Mensuraria. 

If  good  specimens  of  any  of  my  des- 
iderata are  sent,  I shall  be  happy  to 
pay  return  postage,  but  I wish  this 
offer  to  be  understood  as  a gratuitous 
one.  Among  them  are  P.  Elavo- 
cincta.  I).  Cucubali.  D.  Carpo- 
phaga.  E.  Fasciaria.  E.  Dolo- 
braria  P.  Syringaria.  E.  Triline- 
aria.  E.  Affinitata.  E.  Alchem- 
illata.  ' Eup.  Trisignata.  any  Lobop- 
hora.  P.  Lignata.  P.  Tersata.  and 
E.  Lineolata.  T.  Blackmoee,  The 
Hollies,  Wandsworth,  London, 

S.  W, 

Ulotice  to  Correspondents. 

We  are  again  compelled  to  reserve 
some  interesting  communications  for 
next  week. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Just  published,  price  6s.  c’oth. — A 
MANUAL  of  EUROPEAN  BUT- 
TERFLIES, on  the  plan  of  Stainton’s 
“ Manual  of  British  Butterflies  aud 
Moths.”  By  W.  E.  Kiuby,  With 
figures  of  twelve  species  drawn  by 

T.  W.  Wood,  of  which  two  are  new. 
Williams*&  Norgate,  14,  Henrietta 
St.,  Covent  Garden  London,  and  20, 
South  Frederick  St,  Edinburgh. 

Printed  fur  the  Altrincham  and  Ilowdon  En- 
tomological Society  by  Thomas  Halsiuw  .Sc 
Son,  Church  Street,  Altrincham,  in 

the  Count  v of  Chester. Saturday 

Doceml  or  13th.  Istl-.’. 
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COLEOP1EEA. 


"f.  must  ^iave  keen  very  discourag- 
ing  to  the  Editor  of  the  “ Intel- 
ligencer,” that,  notwithstanding  his 
frequent  appeals  for  more  students  of 
the  neglected  orders,  and  for  mercy 
on  the  poor  Lepidoptera,  which  were 
being  collected  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  thing  else,  so  little  (apparently) 
was  effected.  We  imagine,  however, 
that  his  continued  exertions  are  now 
beginning  to  bear  fruit.  Already  we 
know  of  two  or  three  who  have  lately 
“ bid  for  the  bugs  wre  are  acquain- 
ted with  one  who  feels  a growing 
interest  in  the  Diptera, — and  so  on 
through  several  orders  : while  Coleop- 
terists  are  really  becoming  far  from 
rare.  And  so  it  ever  is.  One  sows 
and  another  reaps ; and  the  harvest 
is,  we  hope,  just  coming  up  for  the 
Editor  of  the  “ Entomologist,”  which 
was  sown  by  the  Editor  of  the  “ In- 
telligencer.” It  would,  perhaps,  not 
he  out  of  place,  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  offering  a few  remarks  on 
the  interesting  order  of  insects  whose 
name  graces  the  head  of  this  article. 

Probably  most  Coleopterists  are 
Lepidopterists  too,  and  have  gained 
some  considerable  knowdedge  of  the 


latter  group,  before  commencing  the 
study  of  the  former.  It  is  seldom  we 
meet  with  anyone  bold  enough  to 
‘ bid  for  the  bugs,’  or  the  beetles  either 
till  he  has  first  felt  his  way,  by  mak- 
ing the  acquaintance  of  the  butterflies. 

Such  Coleopterists  as  these  will 
find  their  difficulties  much  increased 
on  this,  their  first  advance  towards 
the  neglected  orders,  but  they  must 
expect  nothing  else, — for  here  there 
are  more  laurels  to  be  won.  The 
soldier  who  wins  the  highest  glory, 
on  the  battle  field  has  to  struggle 
with  the  most  formidable  foe,  and  so 
the  Entomologist  who  becomes  most 
scientific  does  it  by  meeting,  and 
overcoming  difficulties  from  which  he 
would  have  shrunk,  when  he  began 
his  course. 

The  hindrances  in  the  way  of  study- 
ing Coleoptera,  as  compared  with 
Lepidoptera  are  many.  To  begin 
with, — there  are  considerably  more 
species,  and, — to  go  on, — many  of 
them  are  more  difficult  to  separate. 
Talk  of  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
the  Tine®  ? What  are  these  when 
compared  with  the  “ Staphs  ! ” 

Most  incipient  Coleopterists  will 
say  we  have  already  told  them  quite 
enough  in  the  way  of  discouragement 
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but  truth  says  “ not  so.”  They  must 
not  expect  to  find  a nice  popular — sci- 
entific work,  like  Stainton' s “ Man- 
ual ” at  hand,  with  pretty  pictures  to 
help  them  in  identifying  their  species 
and  a few  interesting  hints  at  the 
commencement  of  each  family  by 
way  of  a “ go  into  it  and  win.”  No! 
Stephens'  “ Manual”  is  a very  different 
thing.  Not  that  we  wish  to  depre- 
ciate the  latter  book.  It  has  render- 
ed us  too  essential  service  to  be  treated 
so,  but,  when  it  was  written,  science 
was  a sterner  thing  than  it  is  now-a- 
days,  and  scientific  Manuals  were 
written  for  Entomologists,  and  had 
nothing  in  them  for  mere  collectors, 
or  “ admirers  of  nature,”  as  they  are 
called. 

"We  did  not,  however,  wish  this 
leader  to  discourage  anybody.  On 
the  contrary,  we  intended  to  make  a 
few  observations  which  we  hoped 
might  prove  serviceable  to  beginners 
in  Coleoptera.  Space  however  now 
begins  to  fail  us  and  we  must  draw  to 
an  end.  Perhaps  we  shall  take  up 
the  subject  again  in  the  course  of  a 
week  or  two,  and  endeavour  to  look 
at  the  bright  side  of  the  cloud.  It 
need  not  be  useless  to  have  pointed 
out  that  there  are  many  difficulties  in 
the  Coleoptera  so  that  no-one  may  go 
into  them  with  closed  eyes-,  and,  when 
he  has  a few  boxes  full  of  “ staphs  ” 
and  Harpali  that  he  cannot  name, 
declare  he  would  never  have  begun 
the  study,  if  he  had  anticipated  what 
he  should  have  to  encounter. 

If  any  are  discouraged  by  these  re- 
marks we  aro  not  sorry  for  it,  for 


those  who  are  deterred  from  entering 
the  temple  of  science  because  they  are 
told  they  will  have  a struggle  to  get 
through  the  door,  had  better  stay  out- 
side, while  those  who  are  not  terrified 
by  the  prospect,  will  find  the  struggle 
to  be  only  at  the  door,  and  that,  once 
having  passed  that,  the  delight  and 
insti  uction  they  experience  within, 
repays  all  previous  toil. 


The  Weekly  Entomologist  may  be 
obtained  of  Mr.  T.  Blackburn, 
Bowdon,  Cheshire,  by  post,  price 
Three  Shillings  and  Three  Pence 
per  quarter,  prepaid. 

Also  of  C.  Andrew,  129  High  St. 
Cheltenham,  J.  Brown,  2 Collingate, 
York,  S.  Styles.  163,  North  St. 
Brighton,  J.  E.  Bobson,  Queen  St.., 
Hartlepool, 

Complete  sets  of  the  Weekly  En- 
tomologist for  the  first  quarter  (13 
numbers)  may  still  be  had.  Price 
( post  free ) Two  shillings  and  sixpence. 
Price  of  number  1,  fourpence, — the 
other  numbers  Twopence  each. 

Remittances  should  be  sent  in  Post 
Office  Orders  or  Stamps. 

All  communications  to  he  addressed 
to  Mr.  T.  Blackburn,  Bowdon, 
Cheshire.  No  notice  will  he  taken  of 
anonymous  communications. 

Booksellers  willing  to  undertake 
the  agency  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods arc  requested  to  communi- 
cate with  the  same  gcntlemau. 
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ADDENDA. 

Last  week  in  reviewing  “ A Nat- 
ural Eistory  of  British.  Moths,”  we 
omitted  to  state  that  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  some  more  plates 
of  Noctiue  for  the  above  work,  as 
they  came  from  the  engraver’s  hands, 
before  being  colored,  and  are  very 
much  delighted  with  them.  They 
certainly  are  exquisite  specimens  of 
art.  We  only  hope  they  have  as 
wide  a circulation  as  they  deserve. 
Mr.  Morris  need  desire  nothing  more. 
The  Engraver  is,  we  believe,  Mr. 
Edward  Brown  of  York.  Ed.  W.  E. 


OBSERVATION  S. 


Neuhopteka. 

Curtis  mentions  P erla  grandis  in 
his  guide,  and  I once  asked  him  about 
it.  He  forgot  when  he  had  seen  it. 
When  on  Dartmoor  once,  I beat  a 
very  large  insect  of  this  kind  out  of 
some  large  fern  (osmunda  regain.) 
It  nearly  crossed  the  river,  but  re- 
turned higher  up,  where,  from  thick- 
ness of  undergrowth  I could  not  mark 
it  as  it  came  down,  and  had  to  take 
a walk  beyond  the  bush,  where  I 
held  my  net  on  one  side  of  the 
osmunda  and  beat  the  wrong  side  and, 
it  finally  crossed  the  river  out  of  fur- 
ther mischief.  On  looking  over  the 
foreign  insects  in  the  British  Museum 
I observed  a very  large  Perla,  and 
observing  a ticket,  I got  permission 
to  see  what  was  there.  “Dartmoor’’ 
on  it  proved  it  to  be  the  lost  insect? 
and  it  was  placed  in  the  British 


Drawer  and  was  no  doubt  the  fellow 
to  the  one  I saw.  Walker  gives  it  as 
synonymous  with  P.  marginata,  but 
I think  the  size  is  too  large  for  that. 
The  expanse  of  P.  grandis  is  very 
nearly  three  inches  and  P.  marginata 
only  two  inches — of  P.  Ceplialotes 
about  one  and  a half  only. — J.  C. 
Dale,  Gian.  TFootton,  Sherhorne, 
Dorset,  Nov.  25,  1862. 

lepidoptera. 

E.  apicipunctella. — In  my  commu- 
nication dated  Nov.  9.  1862  (AYeekly 
Entomologist  P.  1 20)  is  a statement 
which  I find  requires  explanation,  as 
it  has  puzzled  some  of  my  friends  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  Micro-lepi- 
doptera.  I there  stated  that  I had 
found  the  larva  of  Elachista  Apici- 
punctella under  a web  in  oak  leaves. 
I now  see  that  this  statement  carries 
with  it  a totally  different  impression 
to  what  I intended.  It  makes  it  ap- 
pear as  though  the  Elaclvista  larva 
had  fed  on  oak,  an  idea  which  never 
entered  my  head,  knowing  as  I do 
the  grass-mining  habits  of  the  family. 
It  was  quite  evident  to  me,  that  the 
larva  on  becoming  full-fed,  had 
quitted  its  mine  in  the  grass  or  carex 
on  which  it  had  fed,  and  had 'selected 
a fallen  oak  leaf  as  the  most  conve- 
nient place  for  forming  a cocoon  and 
undergoing  its  transformation.  Eor 
this  purpose  the  hollow  along  the 
mid-rib  of  an  oak  leaf  is  well  adapted, 
and  across  this  the  transparent  threads 
forming  the  cocoon  were  drawn.  The 
leaf  itself,  of  course,  showed  no  sign 
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of  being  gnawed  or  mined  in  any 
way.  The  larva  of  this  species  ap- 
pears to  be  full  fed  about  January,  as 
i;  was  in  that  month  and  February 
that  I found  the  larva  among  the 
leaves.  The  larva  remains  some 
weeks  in  the  cocoon  before  becoming 
a pupa.  This  explanation  will,  I 
hope,  prevent  any  further  misunder- 
standing on  the  subject. — Charles  G. 
Barratt,  JIaslemere,  Surrey,  Decern. 
6.  1862. 

“ The  poor  Beetle  ” fyc.  May  I be 
allowed  a very  few  lines  before  the  be- 
ginning of  another  “hunting  season  ” 
and  during  the  winter  solstice  “ of 
the  “ Entomologist  ” to  urge  upon  all 
collectors  of  insects  that  they  attend 
to  the  instructions  given  by  Mr. 
Stainton,  in  the  “Intelligencer”  as 
to  the  killing  of  moths  and  other  in  sects 
by  means  of  bruised  laurel  leaves.  I 
recently  saw  some  moths  pinned  with- 
out having  been  attempted  to  be  kil- 
led first.  Now  although  I do  not  be- 
lieve that  insects  have  much  feeling^ 
yet  assuredly  they  have  somel  and  it  is 
right  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  more- 
over to  guard  against  the  blame  other- 
wise attributable  to  the  followers  of 
science,  all  coming  in  for  such  in 
the  opinion  of  the  public,  for  the  fault 
of  some.*  Rev.  F.  0.  Morris,  B.A. 
JSFunburnholme  Rectory,  Uayton , York 
Nov.  12  th.,  1862. 

Grease.  I should  be  glad  of  instruc- 
tions from  the  experience  of  any  of 
your  readers  as  to  the  best  mode  as 
regards  time  &c.  of  taking  out  the 
grease  from  insects,  with  naphtha  and 
Plaster  of  Paris. 


I tried  lately  with  two  specimens, 
of  which  one  was  “ a complete  suc- 
cess, “ the  other  a “ total  failure  ”. 

What  is  the  proper  quantity  to  use 
of  the  naptha  and  the  plaster  respect- 
ively, and  what  is  the  proper  time 
to  'eave  the  insect  in  the  naphtha, 
and  how  long  should  it  be  left  out  of 
it  before  applying  the  plaster,  and 
how  long  should  it  be  left  in  the  last 
named  ? Id. 

A list  of  Lepidoptera  occurring  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  York,  by  Mr. 
W.  Prest. 

Continued. 

N.  Neglecta.  Not  rare.  The.  larva 
is  taken  in  company  with  Ag- 
athina  on  heath  and  heather,  and 
also  at  sallow  bloom.  It  is  found 
by  searching  the  plants  j ust  after 
dusk. 

“ Xanthographa.  Abundant.  The 
larva  very  common  at  sallow 
bloom. 

T.  Piniperda.  Taken  at  sallow 
bloom  in  1860.  I took  it  as  late 
as  July,  at  sugar.  I beat  the 
pretty  larva  of  this  species  rather 
commonly  this  summer. 

“ Gothica.  Common  at  sallows. 

“ leucographa.  Rare  at  sallows. 

“ Rubricosa.  Rather  common  at 
Sallows. 

“ Instabili8.  do. 

“ Opima.  Not  common.  At  sallows. 

“ Populeti.  do.  do. 

“ Stabilis.  Abundant.  do. 

“ Gracilis.  Bather  common  do. 

“ Miniosa.  Rare.  do. 
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“ Munda.  I have  taken  this  species 
only  sparingly  until  this  season, 
when  it  was  found  very  com- 
monly at  s.ugar  in  March  and 
April.  # 

“ Cruda.  Common  at  sallows. 

0.  Suspecta.  Rather  common  at 
sugar  some  seasons.  This  year 
it  has  been  very  rare.  I had  the 
pleasure  of  breeding  a specimen 
from  a larva  sent  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Taylor,  of  Leeds,  who  rea- 
red a fine  series  from  the  egg. 
The  larvae  sweaty  very  much  in 
transmission  ; — so  much  so,  that 
I failed  to  get  a description. 

“ Ypsilon.  The  larva  is  common 
under  the  bark  of  Willow  trees. 
It  is  very  much  infested  with 
ichneumons. 

“ Lota.  Not  very  common. 

“ Macilenta.  Common. 

A.  Rufina.  Common. 

“ Pistacina.  Not  common. 

“ Litura.  Common. 

! C.  Vaccinii.  Abundant 

“ Spadicea.  Rather  common. 

LsS.  Satellitia.  Common. 

LOT.  Cerago.  Common ; we  take  some 
very  pale  varieties. 

I “ Silago.  Common. 

I “ Gilvago.  Rare. 

I “ Ferruginea.  Abundant. 

1 7.  Xerampelina.  This  species  was 
rather  common  at  light  in  1860, 
when,  I believe,  between  twenty 
and  thirty  specimens  were  taken 
at  the  lamps.  I also  had  the 
pleasure  of  taking  two  fine  spec- 
imens this  year. 

if  1 Retusa.  Rare. 


C.  Trapezina.  Abundant. 

“ I)  iff  inis.  One  specimen  was  taken 
by  my  friend  Mr.  R.  Hind  this 
year.  It  had  not  been  seen  at 
York  before. 

“ Affinis.  Found  by  Mr.  Wilson. 

F.  Ochroleuca.  Rare. 

I).  Carpophaga.  I have  taken  the 
larva  of  this  species  rather  spar- 
ingly on  silene  inflata. 

“ Capsincola.  The  larva  was  very 
common  this  Autumn  on  what 
I take  to  be  Silene  nutans. 

“ Cucubali.  Not  common. 

“ Conspersa.  Not  common.  I also 
took  the  larva  of  this  species  on 
Lychnis  floscuculi. 

P.  Chi.  Not  very  common. 

“ Flavocincta.  ditto 

E.  Viminalis.  Not  common. 

M.  Oxyacanthce.  Common. 

A.  Aprilina.  ditto 

P.  Meticulosa.  ditto 

E.  Lucipara.  ditto 

To  he  continued. 


CAPTURES. 

Lepidopteba. 

C.  Celerio. — I am  happy  to  say 
that  the  specimen  of  Celerio  I referred 
to  in  my  last  (a  private  letter)  now 
graces  my  cabinet.  I met  with  it  in 
a cottage  more  than  a month  ago.  It 
was  then  sticking  against  the  wall, 
with  a large  needle  through  it,  and  I 
tried  hard  to  get  it  but  was  refused. 
However,  yesterday,  I called  there 
again,  and  the  man  gave  it  me  quite 
readily.  It  is  a lovely  specimen. 
This  is  its  history  : 
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A labouring  man  having  knocked 
at  his  master’s  door,  was  waiting  for 
it  to  he  opened,  and  saw  the  insect 
sitting  on  the  door  post,  about  four 
feet  from  the  ground,  about  9 a.m. 
on  the  8th.  of  October.  He  put  it  in 
a bottle,  where  he  kept  it  for  several 
days,  and  then  found  it  dead ; so  he 
gave  it  to  the  man  in  whose  house 
I found  it.  I have  seen  both  men, 
and  can  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of 
these  statements,  as  I know  them 
well.  The  house  where  it  was  taken 
is  about  a mile  from  my  own.  I saw 
a specimen  (taken  at  Headley,  about 
three  miles  from  here,  in  1858)  a short 
time  ago,  and  another  taken  at  Dork- 
ing in  a Chemist’ 8 shop  a few  years 
ago.  You  are  quite  welcome  to 
notice  this  in  your  journal,  and  to 
authenticate  it  with  my  name. — 
Francis  Owen,  Leatherhead,  Decern. 
6.  1862.  [Extracted  from  a letter. 
Ed.  Weekly  Entomologist-] 

Winter  Work. — Decem.  1.  Went 
to  Bidston  Hill  with  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
bent  on  taking  Peronea  mixtana  etc. 
Day  fine,  and  wind  light.  Com- 
menced smoking  then  out  of  the 
Heath  at  2 p.  m.  Worked  until 
4 p.  m.  Got  thirty-four  beautiful 
specimens.  Extracted  from  my  Jour- 
nal.— C.  S.  Gbegson,  Spring  Hill, 
Stanley,  near  Liverpool. 

List  of  Lepidoptera,  Captured  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  in  1862. 
( continued .) 

Nemophora  Swammcrdammdla  Wick- 
ham and  Hampstead,  May  and 
June. 


Adela  Fibulella.  Wickham,  on  flow- 
ers of  Veronica,  in  May. 

A.  rufimitrella.  Lewisham,  June  4 . 

Micropteryx  [ Cal  thella.  Wickham, 
May.  # 

31.  purpurella.  Dartford,  Heath, 
April  21. 

31.  subpurpurella.  Hampstead,  May. 

Hyponomeuta  Padi.  Kilburn  and 
Hampstead,  local  but  common, 
June  and  July. 

Cerostoma  lucella  (1)  Wickham,  July 

Depressaria  conterminella.  Hammer- 
smith, June  28. 

Gelcbhia proximella.  Wickham,  May, 

G.  atriplicella.  Hampstead  and  Har- 
lesden,  May. 

G.  albiceps.  Hampstead,  July. 

Chelaria  LLubnerella,  (1.)  Ituislip, 
August. 

Dasycera  Oliviella.  Hampstead,  June. 

(Ecopliora  minutella,  Hampstead,  June 

(E.  angustella.  Hyde  Park  and  Kil- 
burn, on  oaks,  June. 

CP.  lunar  is.  Hampstead,  July, 

Douglasia  Ocnerostomella,  (2.)  Dart- 
ford  Heatli,  April. 

Argyresthia  semitestaceella,  Epping 
Forest,  August. 

A.  Curvella.  Hampstead  and  Kuislip, 
June. 

Gracilaria  Stcederella.  West  Wick- 
ham, May. 

G.  elongella.  Dartford  Heath,  April. 

Ornix  guttea.  Hamstead,  June. 

Coleophora  Troglodytella,  Hanwell, 
July. 

Larerna.  Ochracella.  Hammersmith, 
July. 

L.  atra.  Hampstead,  June. 

Elachista  nigrclla.  Hampstead,  July 
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and  August. 

E.  subnigrella.  (1)  Hampstead, 
May  18. 

Tischeria  complanetta.  Ruislip, 
June  26. 

lithocolletis  ulmifoliella.  Dartford 
Heath,  April. 

L.  tristrigella.  Richmond,  July. 

Igonetea  Clerckella.  Dartford  Heath. 
April. 

Cemiostoma  spartifoliella.  Hamp- 
stead Heath,  July. 

C.  Laburnella.  Fences  near  Hamp- 
stead, June  to  August. 

Bucculatrix  Boyerella.  Hampstead 
and  Ruislip,  June. 

Nepticula  marginecolella.  Hampstead, 
July. 

Alucita  polydactyla.  (1)  Ruislip, 
August  27. -Percy  C.  Wormald, 
Eilbwrn,  London,  N.  W. 


MEETINGS  OE  SOCIETIES. 


Northern  Entomological  Society. 
— At  a meeting  held  October  4.  1862, 
at  the  residence  of  Mr.  F.  P.  Marrat, 
2 Peveril  Terrace,  Stanley,  nr.  Liver- 
pool, Mr.  Nicholas  Cooke,  President, 
in  the  chair,  Mr.  Liversedge  Brookes 
of  Liverpool  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
i Birchall,  seconded  by  Mr.  Marriat, 
and  elected  a member. 

After  several  other  business  mat- 
I ters  had  been  tracsacted,  Dosithea 
I eburnata  was  exhibited,  sent  by  A1  r. 
I'B.  Kendrick,  and  captured  by  him- 
l,8elf  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  city  of 
I Bangor,  about  8.  p.  m.  on  July  5. 
I ast.  P.  tephradactylus  was  taken  at 
I’  die  same  time  and  place. 


Mr.  Birchall,  exhibited  a number 
of  insects  captured  by  his  brother 
( Henry  Birchall)  in  New  Granada. 
Among  others  there  were  twenty 
species  belonging  to  the  genera  Pa- 
pilio,  Morplio,  Parpha,  Heliconia, 
and  Catagramma.  which  he  believed 
to  be,  at  present,  undescribed.  It 
was  suggested  that  Mr.  Birchall, 
should  name  and  describe  these  species 
and  read  the  descriptions  at  the  Soci- 
ety’s meetings. 

He  also  exhibited  a number  of  mons- 
trous Spiders  of  the  genera  Phyrnus, 
and  Mygale,  the  legs  of  some  of  the 
specimens  expanding  nearly  twelve 
inches. 

Perfect  and  immature  specimens  of 
species  of  Fulgora.  allied  to  that  from 
which  the  Chinese  collect  the  white 
wax  so  well  known  in  the  East.  The 
immature  insect  is  covered  with  a 
waxy  secretion,  in  flakes  of  an  inch  in 
length;  and  specimens  of  several 
species  of  Mantis,  Phasma,  and  other 
singular  forms  illustrative  of  the  En- 
tomology of  New  Granada. 

The  President  exhibited  ten  speci- 
mens of  Litbosia  Caniola  taken  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland  in  August. 

Mr.  Greening  exhibited  a box  con- 
taining Ilomceosoma  eluviella  from 
Llangollen  in  July ; a variety  of 
Lithosia  sericea  with  under  wings  the 
same  color  as  the  upper  wings  ; two 
Coleophora  cases  n.  s.  from  Perthshire 
observing  that  they  were  identical 
with  some  cases  on  Vaccinium  vitis- 
ideea  received  from  Perthshire,  several 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Gregson,  but  which 
had  not  been  reared.  The  case  is  a 
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flat  cylinder  with  a slight  angular 
projection  on  one  side.  In  this  box 
were  four  varieties  of  Arctia  caja  bred 
from  larvae  fed  upon  Petasites  vulgaris 
to  test  Mr.  Gregson’ s paper  on  variety 
breeding.  Three  of  them  were  dark, 
and  one  light. 

M r.  Gregson  exhibited  a series  of 
Gelechia  immundella.  Doug,  varying 
from  the  beautiful  pale  form,  with 
black  spots  to  very  dark  specimens 
with  white  markings,  like  Gelechia 
affinis,  and  observed  that  he  had  this 
year  taken  the  light  and  dark  speci- 
mens in  cop.  free-ly  from  2 to  4 p.  m. 
on  the  sand  bills  in  May 

Mr.  Gregson  laid  the  first  eight 
nrmbers  of  the  “ Weekly  Entom- 
ologist ” on  the  table,  aud  observed 
that  he  hoped  all  the  members  would 
support  it. 

Mr.  Hodkginson  exhibited  a box  of 
interesting  specimens,  among  which 
were  Notodonta  dodoncea  etc.  etc. 

Mr.  G.  1L  Wilkinson  exhibited  a 
box  containing  Noctua  Sobrina  taken 
by  John  Stafford  at  Rannoch  on  sugar 
in  August  last. 

A discussion  then  took  place  on  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Brown,  read  at  the 
previous  meeting,  on  the  mutability 
of  species. 

During  this  discussion  the  Secretary 
read  a letter  from  Professor  West- 
wood,  possessing  great  interest  [but 
which,  unfortunately,  space  forbids 
our  inserting  here]  in  the  course  of 
Avhich  he  highly  complimented  the 
Northern  Entomological  Society  on 
the  great  activity  which  exists  among 
its  members,  and  their  evident  desire 


to  go  further  than  the  mere  collecting 
of  specimens. 

With  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  visi- 
tors and  exhibitors  the  meeting 
terminated. 

[We  regret  to  have  been  compelled 
on  account  of  space,  considerably  to 
contract  the  report  sent  us,  of  the 
above  meeting,  the  more  so,  as  the 
matter  omitted  was  not  superfluous, 
but  scarcely  less  important  than  that 
inserted.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Just  published  price  4d.  A SYN- 
ONYMOUS LIST  of  EUROPEAN 
BUTTERFLIES,  printed  on  one 
side  only  for  labelling  Cabinets  By 
W.  F.  Kirby. — Williams  & Norgate, 
14,  Henrietta  St.,  Covent  Garden 
Londou,  and  20,  South  Frederick 
St,  Edinburgh. 


A collection  of  BRITISH  LEPID- 
OPTERA  to  be  sold  cheap.  It  contains 
some  very  great  rarities.  For  partic- 
ulars apply  postpaid,  and  enclostng 
a stamp  to  T.  C.  care  of  Mr.  Roper, 
Chemist,  Church  Street,  Hackney, 
London,  N.  E. 

Hotiee  to  Correspondents. 


We  are  again  compelled  to  reserve 
some  interesting  communications  for 
next  week. 

Printed  for  the  Altrincham  and  Bourdon  En- 
tomological Society  by  Thomas  Bai.shaw  St 
Hon,  ;12,  Church  Street,  Altrincham,  in 

the  County  of  Chester. Saturday 

December  20tb  18(52. 
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RETROSPECTION. 


by  a contributor. 

Before  another  number  issues  from 
the  Press,  the  old  year  will  have 
ceased  to  be  a thing  of  the  Present. 
To  many  of  us,  it  will  be,  we  hope, 
a time  of  honest  congratulation — con- 
gratulation which,  while  it  looks  with 
a pardonable  sense  of  complacency  on 
the  difficulties  and  achievements  of  the 
Past,  will  couple  with  that  spirit  a 
renewed  resolve  not  to  rest  idly  on 
our  laurels,  to  be  “ up  and  doing,” 
to  keep  our  pace,  if  not  more  swiftly 
than  before,  at  least  without  flagging 
in  the  race. 

There  is  an  old  story  of  Napoleon 
which  we  cannot  refrain  from  laying 
before  our  readers,  leaving  them  to 
extract  the  point  for  themselves.  A 
battery  of  eight  guns,  belonging  to 
the  enemy  had,  for  some  time,  been 
an  object  of  strong  desire  to  the  minds 
of  the  restless  Erench  Officers.  Each 
man  was  ambitious  to  win  the  Em- 
peror’s favour,  by  securing  the  prize, 
but  each  man  was  well  aware  that, 
to  do  so,  he  must  run  a very  great 
risk  of  “shuffling  off  this  mortal 
coil.” 

At  last,  a veteran  Officer  who  had 
won  a host  of  honours  in  his  countij  s 


service,  determined  to  hazard  an  as- 
sault, and  marking  a moment  when 
the  enemy’s  forces  were  less  vigilant 
than  usual,  he  dashed  through  the 
van  guard  of  bewildered  warriors  and 
secured,  by  a magnificent  coup-de- 
main,  seven  of  the  longwished-for 
guns. 

Ushered  into  the  Emperor’s  pre- 
sence, he  cried  out  that  the  battery 
was  stormed  and  taken. 

“And  whom,”  said  Napoleon 
“ must  I thank  for  such  a,  splendid 
victory  ? ” 

“ Your  majesty,  it  was  I who  led 
the  men.” 

“ And  how  many  guns  have  you 
brought  us  ?”  continued  the  Emperor. 

“Seven,  your  Majesty,”  replied 
the  old  man  proudly.” 

“ Go  then,”  said  Napoleon,  in  a 
stern  voice, 

“ Go  and  return  when  you  can 
report  that  the  eighth  is  not  lost 
to  us.” 

Are  there  not  many,  who,  when 
the  cheery  bells  rang  gladly  for  the 
New  Year’s  dawning,  vowed  that 
this  should  be  a year  of  new  and 
sustained  effort  ? Are  there  not 
many  who  vowed  that  each  month 
and  week  and  day  should  chronicle 
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some  advance  in  scientific  lore  ? And 
are  there  not  many  among  us  who 
registered  at  least  eight  resolves, 
never  to  be  broken?  How  those 
Larva,  only  to  be  got  on  the  bleak 
March  evenings,  were  to  grow  in 
number,  under  our  cold-defying  ex- 
ertions! How  that  diary  was  to 
shadow  forth,  on  its  spotless  pages, 
the  well-filled  rows  of  boxes  and 
cabinet ! And  how  many  of  us  can 
cry  with  truth  even  “Seven  kept 
and  one  forgotten  ! ? 

That  one  must  be  registered  again, 
and  we  must  never  abandon  the  pur- 
pose that  we  have  formed.  We  must 
publish  what  we  are  doing  to  the 
world,  and  stir  the  drones  and  lazy 
sleepers  to  a healthy  activity. 

And,  above  all  we  must  work  to- 
gether, pushing  to  the  same  end,  and 
striving  in  the  same  cause. 

We  cannot  but  wish  that  the  crowd 
of  workers  in  a common  science  could 
be  thrown  more  together.  We  hear 
of  a man  for  years,  and  read  his 
papers,  and  profit  by  his  untiring 
labours ; but  there  is  nothing  does  us 
so  much  good  as  to  know  the  man. 

Hot  long  ago  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting,  among  others,  at  the 
house  of  an  old  friend,  and  sturdy 
Entomologist,  a man  whose  unweari- 
ed zeal  and  ability  had  been  known 
to  us  for  years.  We  had  followed 
him  in  fancy  through  many  a delight- 
ful ramble,  and  almost  shared  the 
pleasures  of  his  difficulties  and  success, 
but  we  had  never  known  him  out  of 
print.  Such  a meeting  starts  up  a 
new  strength,  and  revives  all  tlio 


vigour  of  years  ago  ; we  seem  to  stand 
on  common  ground,  and  together 
look  back  on  common  joys  and  com- 
mon trials ; and  each,  at  least,  when 
the  hours  have  fled  too  quickly,  goes 
on  his  way,  strengthened  by  his 
brother’s  strength,  stirred  by  a 
brother’s  example  to  a higher  effort. 


The  Weekly  Entomologist  may  be 
obtained  of  Mr.  T.  Blackburn, 
Bowdon,  Cheshire,  by  post,  price 
Three  Shillings  and  Three  Pence 
per  quarter,  prepaid. 

Also  of  C.  Andrew,  129  High  St. 
Cheltenham,  J.  Brown,  2 Collingate, 
York,  S.  Styles.  163,  North  St. 
Brighton,  J.  E.  Hobson,  Queen  St., 
Hartlepool. 

Those  who  make  any  discovery,  or 
capture  of  a rare  species,  or  observa- 
tion of  general  interest,  are  requested 
to  communicate,  at  once,  a notice  of 
the  same,  to  Mr,  T.  Blackbukn, 
Bowdon,  Cheshire. 

Complete  sets  of  the  Weekly  En- 
tomologist for  the  first  quarter  (13 
numbers)  may  still  be  had.  Price 
{post  free)  Two  shillings  and  sixpence. 
Price  of  number  1,  fourpence, — the 
other  numbers  Twopence  each. 

Remittances  should  be  sent  in  Post 
Office  Orders  or  Stamps. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  T.  Blackburn,  Bowdon, 
Cheshire.  JYo  notice  will  be  taken  of 
anonymous  communications. 
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Booksellers  -willing  to  undertake 
the  agency  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods are  requested  to  communi- 
cate with  the  same  gentleman. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


A list  of  Lepidoptera  occurring  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth.  By 
J.  S.  Dell,  Esq. 

Sphingina. 

The  list  of  Sphingina,  that  occur 
in  this  district,  stands  pretty  fairly, 
as  regards  numbers : still  if  the 

County  had  been  included,  it  would 
have  been  further  augmented  by  the 
names  of  T.  Formicceformis,  C.  Nerii, 
and  Celerio  and  D.  Euphorbice ; but,  as 
I have  only  to  do  with  this  district, 
they  must,  of  necessity,  be  omitted  ; 
as  they  do  not,  so  far  as  I can  ascer- 
tain, occur  here.  Our  local  list  com- 
prises the  following  : — 

P.  Statices.  Not  rare,  taken  at  South- 
down  in  June. 

A.  Trifolii.  Rare,  one  on  the  bank  of 
the  East  Cornwall  Railway  in 
July. 

A.  Lonicerce.  Not  common,  place 
and  time  same  as  above. 

A.  Filipendulce.  Yery  common  in 
July,  hanging,  as  it  were  in 
bunches,  from  the  stems  of  bur- 
net  and  narrow  plaintain,  on  the 
high  hedges  near  St.  Germans. 
Took  one  orange  instead  of  red. 
S.  Ocellatus.  Not  rare,  taken  mostly 
at  light.  Larva  on  sallow  in 
August. 

S.  Him.  Rare,  the  Larva,  taken  on 
Wych  Elm  in  September. 


S.  Populi.  Commoner  than  the  above. 
Larva  on  both  the  Aspen  and 
Lombardy  Poplar. 

A.  Atropos.  At  times  very  common 
in  the  Larve  state.  They  were 
so  in  ’59,  amongst  the  potatoe 
stalks ; and  also  several  Imagos, 
one  in  the  shed  of  the  Devonport 
Railway  Station,  and  one  on  the 
sail  of  a river  barge.  I do  not 
find  the  Larva  easy  to  rear 
through  the  winter. 

S.  Convolvuli.  Not  at  all  common. 
Two  have  been  taken  here  in 
the  same  way  as  recorded  in  No. 
16  of  the  “Entomologist”  viz — 
on  clothes  hung  out  to  dry,  and 
also  flying  to  flowers  of  J asinine, 
Yerbena  and  Petunia. 

S.  Ligustri.  Yery  common,  more  so 
in  the  larva  state  in  1858  and  9. 
The  Lauristinus  shrubs  growing 
in  the  church-yard  at  Stoke, 
literally  swarmed  with  them. 
They  have  been  scarce  since. 

I).  Galii.  The  Larva  frequently 
found  on  Galium.  One  imago 
taken  in  a Greenhouse  at  Mount- 
wise  Mountwise. 

D.  Livornica.  Taken  several  times 
here,  twice  flying  to  the  White 
Lily  in  a garden. 

C.  Elpenor.  Rather  common,  mostly 
in  the  Larva  state,  although  I 
have  many  times  seen  them  on 
the  wing  at  different  flowers. 
The  Larva  mostly  feeds  on  Epil- 
obium  and  Galium  Mollugo.  I 
once  took  five  Larvae,  feeding 
on  one  small  bush  of  Fuschia. 
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C.  Porcellus.  Much  rarer  than  its  con- 
gener. Have  taken  the  Larva 
on  Galium. 

M.  Stellalarurn.  Common.  I have 
taken  them  in  both  states.  I 
once  took  six  full-fed  Larva?  off 
a very  small  patch  of  Galium, 
feeding  quite  exposed. 

S.  Fuciformis.  Eare,  taken  at  Lick- 
leigh,  on  the  wing,  flying  at 
flowers  of  Foxglove. 

S.  Bombyliformh.  Same  time  and 
place  as  above,  June  1860. 

8.  Apiformis.  At  Bickleigh. 

S.  Bembeciformis.  Taken  at  rest. 

T.  Ichneumoni/orme.  Eare,  taken  in 

July,  at  Bickleigh,  at  rest  on 
a thistle  bloom. 

T.  Cynipiforme.  In  gardens  in  June. 

T.  Tipuliforme.  Very  common  in  gar- 
dens, amongst  currant  bushes. 

T.  Myopaforme.  Eare,  taken  in  July 
on  the  trunk  of  an  apple  tree. 


JOURNAL  NOTES. 


January  29.  1820. — "A  most 
beautiful  white  butterfly  was  seen  on 
the  turnpike  road  near  Puddleston, 
D orest,  by  the  Coachman  and  passen- 
gers of  the  mail  coach.  There  was, 
at  the  time  considerable  frost  and 
much  snow  on  the  ground.” — From 
an  old  newspaper  of  the  time. 

About  the  Bame  time,  I was  told 
several  white  butterflies  (P.  Rupee 
or  G.  Rhamni  f)  were  seen  near  the 
Moores  Eiver,  Purley  Heath — and  a 
gentleman  told  mo  lately  near  London 
that  he  once  bred  P.  Rapa  in  January. 


Captain  Bloomer  saw  G.  Rhamni  as 
early  as  February  12.  1823,  and 
P.  Rapa>,  March  2.  1854. — P. 

Cardamines  is  mentioned  in  “ White’s 
Calender,”  as  early  as  March  30. 
The  earliest  I have  seen  is  in  April. 
I also  have  it  on  record  April  2.  1 854. 
and  as  late  as  July  6.  1833 — but 
much  faded. 

Old  Standish  took  JU.  Selene  in 
September — in  company  with  A. 
Latona.  I have  a variety  of  Adippe 
from  Dr.  Abbot,  which  has  been 
given  as  Niobe — but  distinct,  and 
I have  seen  a recent  capture  in  a 
Cabinet  near  London. 

I have  a duplicate  part  of  one  of 
Meigen’s  Diptera  volumes.  If  any 
oue  can  tell  me  that  he  wants  that 
part,  naming  the  pages&c.  he  may 
have  it. — J.  C.  Dale,  Gian  TVooton, 
Sherborne,  Dorset. 


Miscellaneous. — As  to  S.  Fucifor- 
mis and  Bombyliformis  unless  some- 
thing more  is  added  it  is  difficult  to 
know  what  is  intended  by  your 
article  of  No.  15.  My  experience  is 
that  Bombyliformis  (narrow  border) 
is  the  most  common.  I once  saw  it  in 
great  plenty  in  some  damp  meadows 
near  a coppice  in  Euborne  (Berks.) 
hovering  over  and  feeding  on  flowers 
of  Louse-wort.  I obtained  eggs  and 
reared  ono  to  the  pupa  state.  Two 
or  three  others  only  became  full 
grown  larvae  and  died.  Of  Fuciformis 
(broad-border)  I have  only  taken 
two  specimens  hero,  and  both  these 
on  the  same  day,  very  many  years 
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ago,  one  on  lilac -blossom,  the  other 
on  Eobin  Hood  (or  Wake  Eobin?), 
at  Euborneon  adjuga  rep  tans,  and  tol- 
erably common  in  the  New  Forest, 
on  lilac-blossoms,  near  a house,  and 
it  has  been  bred  near  Peterborough. 

T.  Tipulceforme  may  be  common  in 
most  gardens.  At  Blandford  I have 
fonnd  it  so  : but  here  it  is  very  rare, 
as  I have  never  seen  but  three  speci- 
mens, and  those  all  in  one  year.  I 
also  saw  one  of  S.  ccstriformis  here, 
but  in  plenty  in  all  stages  near  Bad- 
ford,  in  Dr.  Abbot’s  old  locality, 
Clopham  Park,  (where  the  Doctor 
never  found  it),  and  I have  seen  one 
or  two  in  the  New  Forest. — Id. 

Dipteba  : 

Criorhina  apicata  Mergerl — is,  I 
suspect  figured  in  Harris’  Ex.  Engl. 
Ins.  PI  24  f.  20,  although  Stephens 
refers  it  to  C.  ranunculi.  Harris 
names  it  M.  personatus,  and  says 
“formed  much  like  a bee  and  when 
at  rest  the  wings  lie  on  the  back, 
neatly  crossing  each  other,  another 
character  peculiar  to  the  bee,  and  per- 
haps it  may  be  owing  to  this  similar- 
ity, that  it  has  not  been  discovered 
before ; found  in  August  in  a window 
at  Stepney. 

No  doubt  this  is  Apicata  and  as 
old  Stephens  has  never  seen  it,  he 
thought  it  was  not.  My  specimens 
are  from  Bristol.  In  Bay,  page  273, 
and  Moufett  p.  61  Asilus  apiarius  ? 
seems  similar.  Thos.  Bay’s  more 
likely  is  a Talanus,  but  “abdomine 
annulis  nigris  et  rubris  alternis  vario.b 
I cannot  fix  the  species.  On  summit 


of  Hinchlehaugli  near  Settle,  “ valde 
importuna  erat  et  molesta  ” &c. 

This  seems  to  accord  with  a species 
on  the  summit  of  Dartmoor  moors, 
but  as  specimens  are  wanting,  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  the  species. — Id. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


Bowdon  and  Alteincham  Entom- 
ological Society. — On  Friday  even- 
ing, Dec.  5th.,  the  monthly  Decem- 
ber meeting  of  the  above  Society  was 
held  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  H.  Bal- 
shaw ; the  President,  Mr.  T.  Black- 
burn, in  the  chair. 

In  opening  the  proceedings,  the 
President  called  attention  to  the  wish 
of  several  members  to  have  a revision 
of  the  rules,  which  had  been  uDder 
the  consideration  of  several  Commit- 
tees. It  was  resolved  to  defer  the 
matter  till  next  meeting,  when,  it 
was  understood,  some  decision  is  to 
be  come  to. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Geldart  read  a paper  on 
“ Parthenogenesis,”  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  animated  discussion ; 
after  which  Mr.  T.  Blackburn  read 
a paper  on  “ The  causes  of  variation 
in  insects,”  suggested  by  some  remarks 
which  were  made  at  the  November 
meeting.  This  paper  was  also  follow- 
ed by  a long  discussion,  in  which  the 
Secretary,  and  many  other  members 
took  part. 

Mr.  T.  Blackburn,  exhibited  a 
fine  series  of  A.  Ripcc.  (from  the 
South ) and  Eup.  fraxinata  the 
new  species  described  by  the  Eev 
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H.  Harpur  Crewe  in  the  “ Entom- 
ologist ” for  Dec.  6th.  besides  other 
Lepidoptera.  He  also  exhibited  a 
box  containing  Coleoptera.  captured 
since  the  preceding  November  meeting 
in  illustration  of  the  number  of  species 
to  be  obtained  in  winter. 

It  was  announced  that  the  fortnight- 
ly winter  meetings  of  the  Society 
would  commence  in  December,  and 
accordingly  when  thanks  had  been  re- 
turned to  Mr.  Balshaw,  for  his  hos- 
pitable entertainment,  Mr.  E.  M. 
Geldart,  invited  the  members  to  hold 
their  next  meeting  at  his  house, 
which  invitation  was  cordially  accept  - 
ed. With  this  the  meeting  closed. 

York  Entomological  Society. 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
the  2nd.  inst.  at  Me.  Anderson’s, 
Coney  Street,  York,  at  which  there 
was  a numerous  attendance  of  mem- 
bers, and  several  friends.  Mr.  Birks 
occupied  the  chair,  and  exhibited 
Deilephtla  lineata,  Lithosia  caniola, 
Camptogramma  fluviata,  Anarta  ?ne- 
lanopa,  Crambus  latistriellus,  C. 
hamellus,  Phycis  ahietella  etc. 

Mr.  Dossor  exhibited  Catocala 
fraxini , bred  from  a larva  found  on 
lime,  last  June,  in  the  south  of  En- 
gland. The  correspondent  who  sent 
him  the  insect  observed  that  the  larva 
is  beaten  from  Lime  and  Beech,  by 
lantern  light,  from  the  beginning  of 
June  to  July,  and  feeds  well,  in  con- 
finement, on  leaves  from  those  trees, 
and  Birch.  It  is  full  fed  in  July,  and 
Bpins  a cocoon  among  the  leaves,  gen- 
erally on  the  top,  but  will  sometimes 


go  into  the  earth.  The  perfect  insect 
appears  in  confinement,  according  to 
his  diary,  August  4th.  16th.  and  28th. 
and  as  late  as  September  12th.  He 
has  taken  the  perfect  insect  flying  in 
mid-day  sunshine,  as  well  as  C. 
Nupta,  but  never  saw  it  at  sugar. 
Mr.  Dossor  drew  attention  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  night  beating  the  larger 
trees  for  larvae  and  stated  that  had  his 
correspondent  not  availed  himself  of 
it  he  would  not  have  bred  C.  Fraxini 
as  he  had  never  beaten  the  larvae  out 
in  the  day-time.  Mr.  Anderson  exhib- 
ited Fidonia  pinetaria  Leucania  lit- 
toralis  Agrotis  Ashworthii  etc. 

Mr.  Carrington  exhibited  Sybernia 
aurantiaria,  male  and  female,  Che- 
imatobia  boreata  taken  near  York. 
Mr  Jackson  exhibited  Sena  apiformis 
Cymatophora  Or,  Cosmia  difflnis  etc. 
Mr.  Prest  exhibited  the  following 
species  of  Continental  Diurni — Van- 
essa prorsa,  V.  Levana,  Papilio 
Alexanor,  Thais  medesicaste  and  T. 
FLypsipyle . 

Mr.  F.  J.  Wade  then  read  an  in- 
teresting paper  on  “ The  various 
forms  of  insect  life,”  which  is  how- 
ever too  long  for  reporting  here, 
illustrated  by  some  powerful  micros- 
copes kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Green. 

After  thanks  had  been  returned  to 
Messrs  Wade  and  Green  the  meeting 
terminated. 


REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS. 


A Manual  of  European  Butterflies, 
by  TV.  F.  Kirby. 

A little  volume  bearing  the  above 
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title  has  just  issued  from  the  press. 
It  is  an  admirable  and  worthy  imitator 

of  Stainton’s  “Manual,”  in  more 

• 

ways  than  one.  In  the  first  place  it 
is  a worthy  imitator  in  popularizing 
scientific  studies,  and  further  because 
it  is  written  in  the  same  form. 

The  history  of  Entomology  is  mar- 
ked by  its  books  and  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  and  hoping  that  this  work 
marks  a crisis.  The  knowledge  of 
British  Lepidoptera  never,  perhaps, 
received,  such  an  impulse  as  was 
given  to  it  by  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Stainton’s  “Manual”  and  “ Intellig- 
encer” and  we  anticipate  that  we 
shall  now  begin  almost  immediately 
to  hear  of  increased  activity  among 
the  butterfly  collectors  all  over  Europe. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  large  or 
how  small  a circulation  Mr.  Kirby’s 
book  will  have  among  continental 
Entomologists,  but  we  should  fear 
that,  being  in  English,  it  will  not  be 
as  widely  popular  among  our  Europ- 
ean brethren,  as  its  merits  deserve. 
We  therefore,  recommend  it  all  the 
more  earnestly  to  the  support  of  our 
friends  in  England,  assuring  them 
that  it  furnishes  them  with  a most 
correct,  and  yet  comprehensive  view 
of  the  Rhopalocera  of  Europe. 

The  systetn  of  abbreviation  is  car- 
ried out,  more  fully  than  it  is  even  in 
the  “ Manual  of  British  Lepidoptera,” 
as  all  the  localities  are  tabulated  in 
an  appendix,  but  this  is  so  clear  a 
tabulation  that  it  cannot  be  objected 
to.  We  must  confess  however  that 
we  cannot  quite  see  a necessity  for 


some  of  the  changes  the  author  in- 
troduces among  the  names, — thus,  we 
cannot  help  feeling  that  Medea  for 
Blandina  jars  upon  our  ears. 

Too  many  of  the  works  of  the 
present  day  are  not  really  wanted, 
but  such  a charge  cannot  be  brought 
against  Mr.  Kirby’s  “ Manual.”  It 
supplies  a felt  want,  and,  though  it 
is  the  first  book  we  have  heard  of,  in 
English,  treating  of  any  portion  of  the 
Macro  Lepidoptera  of  all  Europe, 
until  the  knowledge  of  Entomology 
over  the  continent  has  spread  widely, 
and  made  the  book  imperfect,  no 
other  will  be  needed. 

May  it  have  the  effect  of  raising  an 
inclination  among  our  English  stu- 
dents to  widen  the  circle  of  their 
studies,  by  showing  them  something 
of  the  interesting  character  of  the 
species  found  abroad,  and  by  putting 
in  their  hands,  at  a low  price,  the 
means  of  gaining  knowledge,  may  it 
add  as  much  to  the  store  of  scientific 
facts  as  it  promises  to  do  ! If,  in 
addition  to  this,  it  brings  into  closer 
companionship  and  correspondence 
the  Entomologists  of  the  continent 
and  those  at  home,  and  induces  them 
to  think  more  of  each  other  as  co- 
workers in  the  same  cause,  it  will 
not  do  more  than  we  anticipate  from 
its  character. 

We  are  not  aware  whether  the 
author  of  the  book  intends  publishing 
“ manuals  ” of  other  groups  of  Eur- 
opean Lepidoptera,  but  we  know  of 
none  whom  we  should  think  better 
fitted  to  do  so. 
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COLEOPTESA, 

Continued. 

ast  we  referred  in  a 
article  to  this  inter- 
esting group  we  did  little  more  than 
Bet  before  our  readers  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  have  to  be  encountered 
in  its  study.  This  week,  we  propose 
to  throw  out  a few  hints  to  those  who 
are  not  discouraged  from  making  an 
attempt  to  form  a collection  of  Col- 
coptera,  and  gain  some  knowledge  of 
their  species  and  habits,  as  to  what 
means  they  should  pursue  to  achieve 
the  object  desired. 

In  No.  4 of  the  “Entomologist” 
Mr.  Sharp,  of  London,  gives  some 
directions  for  killing  and  setting  Col- 
eoptera,  and  we  so  cordially  agree 
with  what  he  there  says,  that,  on 
this  point,  we  will  merely  refer  to 
his  remarks.  We  cannot  however  re- 
frain Irom  saying,  that  one  of  the 
greatest  advantages,  which  the  Col- 
eop>tera  possess  over  other  orders  of 
insects  consists  in  the  ease  with  which 
they  are  killed.  The  nursery  rhyme 
with  which  most  of  our  readers  are, 
probably,  acquainted,  seems  to  give  to 
them  the  same  meed  of  praise,  when 
it  tells  us. 


“ A cruel  man  a beetle  caught, 

“ And  to  the  wall  him  pinned — o 
“ Thus  spake  the  beetle  to  the  crowd, 

“ Although  stuck  up,  I am  not  proud, 

“ And  his  soul  flew  out  of  the  window.” 

Our  task  then,  in  the  present  ar- 
ticle, is  to  note  a few  of  the  principal 
modes  of  capture  among  Coleoptera, 
remarking  what  particular  species  or 
groups,  may  be  secured  in  each 
manner. 

At  present,  while  they,  like  most  * 
other  insects,  are  securely  (?)  sleep- 
ing in  their  winter  quarters,  the 
means  to  be  employed  are  necessarily 
limited, ' but  by  no  means  unproduc- 
tive of  specimens. 

The  best  ways  are,  most  un 
doubtedly,  digging  at  the  roots  of 
trees,  and  breaking  off  the  loose  bark 
thereon.  Ry  these  modes  many  cap- 
tures will  be  made.  In  fact  it  is  by 
no  means  unusual  to  find  some  loose 
crumbled  sod  at  the  foot  of  an  oak  or 
poplar,  perfectly  alive  with  beetles, 
and  often,  on  turning  up  such  a one 
the  odour  is  so  strong  as  to  be  in  it- 
self an  absolute  proof  of  the  presence 
of  a large  nest  of  these  insects.  We 
have  noticed  that  this  is  remarkably 
the  case  with  those  two  abundant 
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species  Anchomenus  prasinus  and 
Bembidium  littorale.  Some  quickness 
of  capture  is  however  necessary,  as  if 
there  he  a little  delay,  to  get  the 
bottle  out,  or  from  any  other  cause, 
it  is  probable  that  the  only  sign  of 
Coleoptera,  to  be  seen*  when  the 
collector  is  ready,  will  be  a few  hind 
legs  struggling  down  into  the  soil. 
Almost  all  the  species  of  hybernating 
beetles  may  thus  be  met  with,  as  the 
soil  is  their  grand  winter  abode. 

Many  specimens  may  also  be  ob- 
tained by  tearing  loose  bark  from  the 
trunks  of  trees,  but  here,-  as  far  as 
our  experience  goes  both  species  and 
specimens  are  in  fewer  numbers  than 
at  the  roots.  Many  however  may  be 
taken,  in  this  -way,  which  would 
otherwise  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
’ collector, — such  as  the  wood  borers, 
— the  Salpingidce ; many  of  the 

Rhyncophora ; the  A itidulidce  etc. 
We  have  also  taken  under  bark, 
species  of  Braohelytra,  which  we 
never  turned  up  from  the  soil. 

In  coast  localities  the  Coleopterist 
will  do  well  to  examine  any  sand 
hills  there  may  be,  by  pulling  up  the 
tufts  of  grass  and  weeds,  growing 
there,  and  searching  among  the 
loosened  sandy  soil.  In  this  way 
such  species  as  Amara  fulva  may  be 
found  generally  in  abundance. 

In  the  great  number  of  species  and 
specimens  to  be  taken  during  the 
winter  months  we  see  another  advan- 
tage which  the  Coleopterist  enjoys 
above  his  brother  Entomologists,  as 
he  may  always  find  plenty  of  pro- 
fitable sport  when  the  weather  is  not 


too  severe  to  allow  him  to  dig  at  the 
roots  of  trees. 

Want  of  space  compels  us  now  to 
leave  the  subject,  though  we  hope  to 
take  it  up  yet  again. 


The  Weekly  Entomologist  may  be 
obtained  of  Mr.  T.  Blackburn, 
Bowdon,  Cheshire,  by  post,  price 
Three  Shillings  and  Three  Pence 
per  quarter,  prepaid. 

Also  of  C.  Andrew,  129  High  St. 
Cheltenham,  J.  Brown,  2 Collingate, 
York,  S.  Styles.  163,  North  St. 
Brighton,  J.  E.  Robson,  Queen  St., 
Hartlepool, 

Those  who  make  any  discovery,  or 
capture  of  a rare  species,  or  observa- 
tion of  general  interest,  are  requested 
to  communicate,  at  once,  a notice  of 
the  same,  to  Mr,  T.  Blackburn, 
Bowdon,  Cheshire. 

Complete  sets  of  the  Weekly  En- 
tomologist for  the  first  quarter  (13 
numbers)  may  still  be  had.  Price 
{post  free)  Two  shillings  and  sixpence. 
Price  of  number  1,  fourpence, — the 
other  numbers  Twopence  each. 

Remittances  should  be  sent  in  Post 
Office  Orders  or  Stamps. 

All  communications  to  he  addressed 
to  Mr.  T.  Blackburn,  Bowdon, 
Cheshire.  No  notice  will  he  taken  of 
anonymous  communications. 

Booksellers  willing  to  undertake 
the  agency  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods are  requested  to  communi- 
cate with  the  same  gentleman. 
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CHARGE  FOE  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A few  Advertisements  will  be  in- 
serted, on  the  last  page  of  the  Weekly 
Entomologist,  subject  to  the  following 
charges : — 

s.  d. 

Under  half  a column 1 0 

Above  half  a column,  ) 
but  under  a column.  ) 

Above  a column,  but  ) 

under  a page j 6 ” 

Correspondents  will  therefore  please 
enclose  stamps  for  these  amounts 
when  they  send  notices  which  belong 
to  the  heading  “ Advertisements.  ” 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Lemdopxeba. 

Doubted  Britons.  I saw  one  of  the 
Welsh  specimens  of  C.  Ilera,  in  the 
British  Museum,  mentioned  in  the 
‘ Zoologist  ’ pp.  7864  & 7912.  I have 
one  from  Dr.  Abbot, — a Guernsey 
specimen,  I believe, — where  also, 
the  late  Dr.  Bromfield  told  me  he  saw 
it ; and  a most  beautiful  sight  it  was, 
when  flying  quickly  past  him.  I have 
also  a specimen  of  Callidice  from  Dr. 
Abbot,  ticketed  glacialis,  but  in  his 
mss.  a butterfly  is  mentioned  as  P. 
raphani  taken  by  him,  Aug.  6th. 
1799.  Whether  it  refers  to  the  above 
or  to  a variety  of  napi  ? also  in  his 
collection,  I know  not.  Mr.  Sircom 
had  a Callidice  “ taken  July  1842  by 


Mr.  Forsbery  (as  on  ticket)  when 
angling  in  the  river  Chew,  at  Reyns- 
ham,  Somerset,”  but  doubted  after- 
wards by  Mr.  Sircom. 

Uo  doubt  many  mistakes  have 
occurred,  do  occur  still,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so,  but  it  is  as  well  to 
record  any  captures,  with  the  au- 
thorities, and  when  proved  to  be 
correct,  or  otherwise,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  expunge,  or  to  admit  them. 
I know  a person  who  said  (I  believe 
in  print)  that,  though  he  did  not 
doubt  D.  Eupliorbice  having  been 
taken  formerly,  yet,  as  no  recent 
capture  is  recorded  it  ought  to  be  ex- 
punged ! Dr.  Cocks,  wrote  me  some 
years  ago  that  he  had  a specimen  of 
D.  Galii  taken  near  Sidmouth, 
When  his  insects  were  sold  this  spec- 
imen proved  to  be  Hippophaes ! and 
was  therefore  doubted  as  British. 
Some  people  say,  11  we  do  not  believe 
it”  and  yet  it  may  be  true,  and  others 
may  have  far  more  cause  to  believe. 
But,  I ask,  “ can  they  prove  it  to  be 
untrue”?  Here  we  have  an  assertion 
and  on  their  side  a disbelief  only. 
Dr.  Abbot  stated  that  he  took  Pod- 
alirius,  Daplidice  and  Latona  all  in 
one  year ; — the  first  in  May,  the  other 
two  in  June.  I told  J.  F.  Stephens 
that  I saw  the  first  in  July,  only  a 
few  days  after  seeing  it.  He  shook 
his  head  and  said  that  “I  must  be 
mistaken.  He  went  to  Dover  and 
took  the  other  two  in  the  following 
August.  Coincidences  favor  my  not 
having  been  mistaken  ! This  was  in 
1 8 1 8,  a most  favorable  year  for  insects, 
and  I suspect  that  1803,  when  the 
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Docter  made  his  captures  was  a good 
year  too.  J.  C.  Dale.  Gian.  Wootton, 
Sherborne,  Do  rset. 

Notes  on  Nyssia,  Uispidaria. 

I think  it  is  very  probable  that 
some  of  the  readers  of  the  “Entom- 
ologist ” may  not  have  made  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  above  pretty 
species  so  I extract  a few  notes  from 
my  diary  for  their  information — 

March  7.  Took  1 male  and  3 
female  LTispidaria,  near  Manchester, 
Mr.  Leigh,  who  was  with  me  at  the 
time,  took  three  males.  As  far  as 
my  observations  go,  this  insect  gener  - 
ally occurs  in  woods,  in  the  Manchester 
neighbourhood,  rather  than  on  detach- 
ed trees.  Two  of  the  above  specimens 
I took  for  the  purpose  cf  breeding ; 
and  left  them,  with  that  object  in  a 
small  net-covered  box,  during  the 
night. 

March  8.  Went  to  the  same  locality 
and  took  1 female  Uispidaria.  The 
female  varies  in  size ; and  is  more 
difficult  to  find  than  the  male. 

March  10.  Left  in  the  morning 
with  Mr.  Leigh,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  Uispidaria.  Got  one  male  in 
fine  condition.  In  the  evening,  found 
that  a female  Uispidaria  had  laid 
about  200  eggs.  These  eggs  were  of 
a dark  brown  colour,  glued  very  firmly 
together  and  lying  in  small  heaps. 

On  further  reference  to  my  diary, 
I find  that  the  young  larva  emerged 
from  the  egg,  between  the  26th.  of 
May  and  the  1st.  of  April. 

On  the  8th.  of  May,  I find  the 
following  note  descriptive  of  Hispida- 
ria,  larva  7 days  old. 


Segments — 13.  Colour — green 

brown.  Head  black.  On  the  sides  of 
each  segment  is  a white  patch,  from 
2.  to  13.  inclusive — most  distinct  in 
the  middle  of  tbe  larva.  These  spots 
form  a stripe  down  each  side.  On 
the  back  of  the  3rd.  4th.  5th.  6th. 
and  7th.  segments  is  an  indistinct 
white  blotch. 

Again,  a little  later,  I have  the 
following — Larue  1 1 or  12.  days  old. 

Colour  uniform — nearly  black. 

Body  covered  with  humps,  and  bristly 
hairs.  The  only  markings — a faint 
white  streak,  down  the  back,  and 
two  white  spots  on  the  13th.  segment 
one  on  each  side. 

I give  one  more  description  of  the 
larva,  when  about  full  fed. 

Larva  about  an  inch  in  length. 
Ground  colour  dark  rusty  brown. 
Body  covered  with  bristly  hairs,  and 
very  short  warty  protuberances. 
On  the  back  of  each  segment,  more 
or  less  distinct,  are  a couple  of  small 
reddish  spots;  on  the  second  segment 
two  white  ones  behind  the  head. 
The  sides  are  variegated  with  reddish 
colour  also. 

This  insect  has  the  likeness  to  a 
small  twig,  when  in  repose,  so  com- 
monly observed  in  the  Amphidasida. 
It  will  remain  in  a perfectly  straight 
position  for  more  than  twelve  hours 
together,  suspended  from  a bit  of  oak. 
Many  of  the  full  grown  larva  were 
exceedingly  voracious,  devouring 
their  smaller  brethren  wholesale,  and 
greatly  reducing  the  number  of 
the  brood. 
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And  now  I come  to  tlie  most  singu- 
lar fact  of  all.  When  the  larva  were 
getting  matured  I took  a journey  one 
morning  from  Bowdon  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  procuring  a supply  of  soil, 
from  the  roots  of  the  trees  from  which 
I had  taken  the  imago  in  spring.  A 
large  bag  of  it  which  I procured, 
however,  not  proving  sufficient,  I 
placed  a batch  of  larva  in  a flower 
pot,  with  their  own  soil ; and  not 
feeling  any  fear  of  coming  disaster, 
or  any  inclination  to  perform  my 
travels  again,  I consigned  the  remain- 
der of  the  larva,  to  some  soil  out  of 
my  own  garden. 

Extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  and 
I have  no  doubt  that  some  will  read 
the  fact  with  incredulity,  the  conse- 
quence was  that,  all  the  larva  which 
were  transplanted  to  a foreign  soil, 
with  one  noble  exception,  refused  to 
enter  the  pupa  state,  and  obstinately 
perished  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  batch, 
finding  themselves  at  home,  went 
through  the  usual  stage  of  transition, 
and,  without  a single  exception,  be- 
came pupa.  This  fact  appears  to 
reveal  a new  mystery  in  the  world  of 
> nature ; and  open  a new  subject  to 
enquiry. — J.  B.  Blackbuiix. 


A list  of  Lepidoptera  occurring  in 
the  neighlourhood  of  York,  by  Mr. 
W.  Prest. 

( continued.  J 

A.  Uerlida.  Common  at  sugar  some 
seasons.  In  others  not  seen  at 
all. 


A.  Occulta.  This  fine  species  was 
taken  some  few  years  ago  on  the 
bole  of  a tree  at  Langwith  by 
Mr.  T.  II.  Allis. 

“ Nehulosa.  Abundant  at  sugar. 

Larva  common  at  sallow  bloom. 
“ Advena.  A few  occur  at  sugar. 

II.  Adusta.  A f w at  sugar. 

“ Protea.  do. 

“ Dentina.  Abundant  at  sugar. 

Also  occurs  at  flowers. 

" Suasa.  Rare  at  sugar. 

“ Oleracea.  At  sugar. 

“ Pisi.  Common  at  sugar.  The 
larvae  on  almost  every  plant. 

“ Thalassina.  Common  at  sugar. 

X.  Lithorhiza.  Hot  rare. 

C.  Solidaginis.  One  specimen  was 
taken  at  sugar  two  or  three  years 
ago. 

C.  Yetusta.  Rare. 

“ Fxoleta.  Very  common  in  1858* 
Has  been  rather  rare  since. 

X.  Phizolitha.  Rare.  • 

C.  JJmbratica.  Hot  common. 

IT.  Ilarginata.  Rare. 

“ Bipsaeea.  Rare. 

A.  llyrtilli.  Abundant;  both  larvae 

and  imago. 

IT.  Arhuti.  Hot  common. 

II.  TJnca.  Common  at  Askham 
Bog. 

B.  Parthenias.  Hot  common. 

“ JYotha.  do. 

A.  Urtica.  do. 

“ Triplasia.  * do. 

P.  Chrysitis.  Common. 

“ Festuca.  Hot  common. 

“ Iota.  Common  at  flowers. 

“ Gamma.  Abundant; — both  day 
and  night. 
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G.  Libatrix.  Common. 

A.  Tragopogonis.  Common. 

M.  Typica,  do. 

“ Maura.  Not  common. 

T.  Pastinum.  Taken  commonly  on 
the  wing  at  dusk.  They  do  not 
keep  on  the  wing  more  than  half 
an  hour.  I have  always  under- 
stood that  this  was  a day-flying 
species,  but  it  is  not  so  with 
us, — for  I never  took  but  one  in 
the  day  time,  and  that  was 
disturbed.  At  dusk,  if  the 
weather  is  favorable,  we  can 
sometimes  take  about  twenty 
in  a very  short  time. 

E.  Mi.  Esther  common. 

“ Glyphica.  Not  common 
P.  AEnea.  Abundant  at  Langwitli 
and  Stockton 

Having  come  to  an  end  with  the 
Noctuce,  I cannot  pass  by  that  impor- 
tant group  without  a few  remarks. 
From  mf  list  it  will  be  seen  that  we 
take  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  whole 
group.  I have  enumerated  about 
one  hundfed  and  eighty  species, — a 
very  formidable  number,  some  of 
them  very  rare  species.  As  Entom- 
ology seems  to  be  on  the  march,  we 
may  anticipate,  as  the  result  of  our 
uuited  labours,  the  addition  of  many 
species  ( as  yet  undiscovered  at  York  ) 
to  our  local  fauna.  We  have  sever- 
al fine  old  woods  in  the  neighbourhood 
that  have  scarcely  been  worked, — 
more  particularly  at  nights, — and  un- 
til such  woods  as  Cawood,  Futton, 
Bed  House,  Overton  and  many  others 
have  been  well  worked  for  a few  sea- 
sons, we  cannot  form  anything  like 


a correct  list  of  the  Hoctuas  taken  in 
this  (I  think  I may  safely  say)  rich 
locality. 
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CAPTURES. 

Neuroptera. 

Drepanepteryx  phaleenoides.  Dur- 
ing the  past  season  I captured  in 
Surrey  a British  specimen  of  Drep- 
anepteryx ( ITemerobius)  phalanoides, 
which  I expected  would  complete  my 
species,  but  I find  another  ( II. 
ochraceus  of  Westw.)  has  been  taken, 
so  I still  want  one  bur  am  led  to 
expect  it  another  year. — J.  C.  Dale. 
Gian.  Wootton,  Sherborne , Dorset. 

Lepidoptera . 

Gonepteryx  Eharnni.  A fine  spec- 
imen ot  this  insect  was  seen  here 
yesterday  (Christmas  day.)  The  day 
was  exceedingly  warm,  and,  I may 
say,  about  noon,  quite  hot.  An  old 
man  of  this  place,  nearly  eighty  years 
of  age,  tells  me  that  he  has  not 
known  one  Christmas  day,  during  his 
whole  life,  so  mild  and  warm  us 
yesterday. — A.  J.  Hay.  Uchfieid, 
Sussex.  Dec.  26.  1862. 

P.  Pilosaria.  As  a proof  of  the 
extraordinary  mildness  of  the  weather 
this  winter,  I may  state  that  I saw  a 
specimen  of  P.  Pilosaria  on  the  trunk 
of  a tree  to-day  (Dec,  29.)  and  that  I 
have  been  informed  that  two  spec- 
imens of  Hibernia  leucophearia,  were 
observed  on  Christmas  day. — J.  B. 
Blackburn,  Boudon,  Cheshire.  Dec. 
29.  1862. 
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Captures,  in  1862.  Among  com- 
moner insects  I have  met  this  season 
with  the  following  Lepidoptera. 

C.  Bifida.  From  a pupa  taken  the 

previous  Autumn. 

T.  Batis.  At  sugar  in  Lake  District 
and  at  Reigate. 

T.  JDerasa.  At  sugar  at  Reigate. 

A.  ligustri.  Loughrigg  Fell, 

A.  Menyantliidis.  Carrington  Moss. 

D.  Pinastri.  Reigate. 

T.  Populeti.  At  Sallows  near  Bowdon 
“ Munda.  ditto 

“ Rubricosa.  ditto 
T.  Subtusa.  Bollin  Yalley. 

A.  Urticw.  Freehold,  Reigate. 

E.  Fasciaria.  Delamere  Forest. 

“ Bolabraria.  Freehold,  Reigate. 
P.  Sy ring  aria.  ditto 

E.  Tiliaria.  Bollin  Yalley. 

C.  liclienaria.  Freehold,  Reigate. 

H.  Thymiaria.  Common  at  Reigate. 
E.  Punctaria.  Bowdon. 

A.  Flexula,  Freehold  and  Headley 
Lane. 

A.  Rubidata.  Reigate. 

L.  Lobulata.  Barton  Moss. 

S.  Rhamnata.  Headley  Lane. 

E.  Succenturiata.  Bowdon. 

“ Nanata.  ditto 

“ Exiguata.  ditto 

“ Satyrata.  ditto 

C.  Silaceata.  Hear  Conistone  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Lake  district. 

C.  Imbutata.  Abundant  on  Carring- 
ton Moss. 

H.  Albistrigalis.  Reigate. 

E.  pur  pur  ahs.  Reigate  and  Bowdon. 
A.  Colonella.  Freehold,  Reigate. 

C.  Phryganella.  Dunham  Park. 


G.  Ilaworthana.  Carrington  Moss. 
G.  Swederella.  Bowdon. 

I have  hardly  seen  a butterfly  this 
season  worth  taking  except  A.  Eu- 
phrosyne. — E.  M.  Geld  art. 

Diptera. 

Trypeta  Westermanni.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  the  same  species 
of  insect  though  a rare  one,  frequent- 
ly makes  its  appearance  in  very 
different  localities  in  the  same  year. 
I took  Trypeta  Westermanni  (male) 
at  Monk’s  Wood,  Hunts,  in  July  or 
August, — and  the  female  at  Char- 
mouth  in  September.  J.  C.  Dale. 
Gian.  Wooton,  Sherborne,  Bor  set. 

Captures  near  Bowdon.  The  win- 
ter months  of  this  year  I have  devoted 
to  collecting  Coleoptera  with  and  for 
my  friend  Mr.  T.  Blackburn,  now 
and  then  taking  a few  Biptera.  I 
have  not  succeeded  in  finding  any- 
thing out  of  the  common  in  this  order. 
The  following  have  been  very 
common. 

S.  striata. 

B.  equinus. 

L.  Arcuata. 

B.  Flaveola. 

M.  striata. 

E.  M.  Geld  art,  Rose  TIill, 

Bowdon. 

Notice  to  Correspondents. 

We  are  again  compelled  to  reserve 
some  interesting  communications  for 
next  week. 
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imagine  there  are  some- 
where about  twelve  hundred 
individuals  in  this  enlightened  coun- 
try who  call  themselves  Entomolo- 
gists. This  number  no  doubt  includes 
every  variety  and  shade,  from  the 
merest  beginner  to  the  most  advanced 
veteran.  There  are  very  few  of  those 
whose  names  are  in  the  “Annual” 
who  can  be  called  ‘tyros,’  or  ‘novices.’ 
The  majority  have  probably  a fair 
general  knowledge  of  at  least  one 
order.  "We  should  do  well  to  ask 
ourselves  whether  the  yearly  results 
of  their  united  labours,  are  such  as 
might  have  been  looked  for  from  so 
large  a number.  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  “Annual”  is  generally  as 
full  as  it  will  hold,  of  discoveries, 
cfqitures  of  rarities,  and  other  inter- 
esting notices.  Yet,  we  cannot  help 
feeling,  after  perusing  its  pages,  how 
much  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
few,  and  how  little  by  the  many. 

There  are  those  well  known  names 


recurring  again  and  again,  but  what 
do  we  hear  of  the  doings  of  the  great 
majority  ? If  we  hear  of  a-new  Ewpe- 
ihecia , we  may  generally  hit  on  the 
discoverer  in  three  or  four  guesses. 


If  we  are  told  about  another  Litliocol- 
letis  or  Nepticula  added  to  our  lists, 
or  the  discovery  of  a new  mining 
larva,  we  have  seldom  to  look  far  for 
the  name  of  the  finder.  So  charac- 
teristic indeed  are  particular  branches 
of  observation  of  particular  men,  that 
we  can  never  think  of  certain  Ento- 
mologists, without  thinking  of  the 
group  of  insects  in  which  they  are 
“ great”  so  that  in  common  parlance 
we  designate  one  as  the  “ Ant-man,” 
another  as  the  “ Eupithecia-man,” 
another  as  the  “ Tortrix-man,”  and 
a fourth  as  the  “Tinea-man  ” which 
mode  of  speaking  of  our  illustrious 
contemporaries,  though  it  may  sound 
rather  “free  and  easy,”  so  far  from 
implying  disrespect,  is  only  the  nat- 
ural expression  of  our  sense  of  their 
superiority  in  this  or  that  particular. 
Mow  the  drift  of  what  we  would  say 
is  this.  Firstly,  we  regret  it  as  an 
axiom  which  none  will  gainsay,  that 
the  results  of  the  labours  of  the  one 
thousand  two  hundred  Entomologists 
in  Great  Britain,  fall  far  short  of 
their  numbers.  Secondly,  we  observe 
that  the  additions  to  Scientific  know- 
ledge which  are  made  from  time  to 
time,  are  for  the  most  part,  the  fruit 
of  those  men’s  exertions  who  have 
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devoted  their  attention  to  one  partic- 
ular branch,  and  have  worked  at 
that  thoroughly. 

From  these  data  we  conclude  that 
if  all  moderately  developed  Entom- 
ologists would  be  content  to  confine 
their  Scientific  zeal, — which  like 
many  other  sorts  of  zeal  is  apt  to  run 
riot  if  left  to  itself — to  one  group,  or 
to  one  family,  the  advantage  to  science 
would  be  incalculable ; provided,  of 
course,  that  they  did  not  by  an  un- 
lucky coincidence  all  fall  in  love  with 
the  same  insect  and  there — by  leave 
the  rest  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Again  we  do  not  wish  it  to  be  thought 
that  a more  than  average  amount  of 
knowledge  in  one  particular,  should 
imply  a general  ignorance  of  every- 
thing else.  On  the  contrary  we 
should  recommend  no  would — be  En- 
tomologist to  devote  himself  to  the 
Eupithecice  or  the  Tinea  before  he  has 
obtained  by  practical  experience  a 
general  outline  of  knowledge.  For 
let  us  remember,  that  in  Entomology 
as  well  as  in  other  matters,  there  are 
a few  main  facts  which  it  is  no  credit 
to  any  one  to  know,  but  a great  dis- 
grace to  be  ignorant  of. 


The  Weekly  Entomologist  may  be 
obtained  of  Mr.  T.  Blackburn, 
Bowdon,  Cheshire,  by  post,  price 
Three  Shillings  and  Three  Pence 
per  quarter,  prepaid. 

Also  of  C.  Andrew,  129  High  St. 
Cheltenham,  J.  Brown,  2 Collingate, 
York,  S.  Styles.  163,  North  St. 
Brighton,  J.  E.  Robson,  Queen  St.^ 
Hartlepool, 


Those  who  make  any  discovery,  or 
capture  of  a rare  species,  or  observa- 
tion of  general  interest,  are  requested 
to  communicate,  at  once,  a notice  of 
the  same,  to  Mr,  T.  Blackburn, 
Bowdon,  Cheshire. 

Complete  sets  of  the  Weekly  En- 
tomologist for  the  first  quarter  (13 
numbers)  may  still  be  had.  Price 
{post  free ) Two  shillings  and  sixpence. 
Price  of  number  1,  fourpence, — the 
other  numbers  Twopence  each. 

Remittances  should  be  sent  in  Post 

Office  Orders  or  Stamps. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  T.  Blackburn,  Bowdon, 
Cheshire.  iVo  notice  will  be  taken  of 
anonymous  communications. 

Booksellers  willing  to  undertake 
the  agency  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods are  requested  to  communi- 
cate with.the  same  gentleman. 


CHARGE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A few  Advertisements  will  be  in- 
serted, on  the  last  page  of  the  Weekly 
Entomologist,  subject  to  the  following 
charges : — 

s.  d. 

Under  half  a column....  1 0 

Above  half  a column,  ) o n 

but  under  a column.  ) 

Above  a oolumn,  but  j ^ g 
under  a page j 

Correspondents  will  therefore  please 
enclose  stamps  for  these  amounts 
when  they  send  notices  which  belong 
to  the  heading  “ Advertisements.  ” 
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OBSERVATION  S. 


Lepidopteha. 

Miscellaneous. — I feel  great  delight 
in  seeing  at  page  108  of  the  ‘ Weekly 
Entomologist/  the  capture  of  P.  Car- 
damines  in  Sept.  I saw  a very  pale 
variety  of  M.  Fuphrosyne  and  Selene 
in  Haworth’s  Cabinet  (almost  of  a 
white  ground).  He  assured  me  they 
were  taken  in  August  and  September. 
This  has  been  denied,  but  I have  a 
small  Selene  from  old  Standish — 
father  of  Ben.  Standish — and  in  his 
letters  he  writes  “ One  of  the  three 
Pearl-border  Likenesses  is  what  the 
Aurelians  called  the  small  Pearl-bor- 
der. I took  it  with  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
( LathoniaJ  the  same  year  and  place 
but  not  since.  I don’t  know  Hr. 
Stephen’s  opinion  of  it  yet.” 

The  last  letter  I had  from  Captain 
Blomer  dated  Marlbank  Cottage — 
(close  under  the  rampart  of  Caris- 
brook  Castle — in  the  centre  of  the 
habitat  of  M.  CinxiaJ  contains  the 
following — “ There  are  now  upwards 
of  twenty  broods  on  a bank  outside 
my  garden  hedge,  not  fifteen  yards 
from  my  door  ! ! ” Dated  April  16th. 
1824.  He  had  not  met  with  them 
a quarter  of  a mile  distant  from  that 
spot.  After  his  death  I saw  several 
lying  dead  that  had  bred  and  died  in 
the  cage.  In  Switzerland  Car  da- 
mines  and  the  Fritillaries  have  two 
broods,  but  not  always  in  England. 
Many  others  have  two  broods  in  the 
year. — J.  C.  Dale,  Gian.  Wootton, 
Sherborne,  Dorset. 


A list  of  Lepidoptera  occurring  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth.  By 

J.  S.  Dell,  Esq. 

Continued. 

Bombyces  & Pseudo-Bombyces. 

II.  Hectus.  Common.  Taken  at 
dusk,  flying  along  hedgerows. 
June. 

“ Lupulinus.  Common.  The  pupa 
in  April  under  dry  turf.  Not 
deep. 

“ Humuli.  Yery  common  in 
long  grass  at  dusk,  and  at 
rest  on  hedges.  Took  the  larva 
in  December,  very  deep  in  the 
earth. 

“ Sylvinus.  Common.  Along  hedge- 
rows, at  dusk,  August. 

Z.  JEsculi.  Rare.  Taken  at  Sal- 
trum  Wood. 

C.  Ligniperda.  Common  in  the  larva 
state  on  ash.  I shall  long  re- 
member the  species  through  an 
encounter  with  the  veritable 
Lord  Dundreary,  whilst  in  pur- 
suit of  it,  which  I will  detail  at 
some  future  time. 

C.  Fur  cilia.*  Rare.  Was  taken  at 
Landulph. 

“ Bifida.  Commoner  than  the 
above,  though  it  cannot  be  called 
common  here. 

“ Vinula.  Common  in  the  larva 
Btate ; mostly  on  Lombardy 
Poplar. 

S.  Fagi.  Rare.  The  larva  taken 
at  Mount  Edgecumbe  and  An- 
tony Park;  more  like  a grass- 
hopper than  a caterpillar.  Eed 
on  Beech. 
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W.  Dromedarius.  Not  common.  Lar- 
va on  Hazel.  September. 

*•  Ziczac.  Common.  Larva  on  As- 
pen. 

P.  Palpina.  Rare.  From  a pupa 
dug  in  turfy  grass  at  sallow. 

D.  Chaonia.  Rare. 

L.  Dictcsa.  Not  uncommon  at  light. 
Larva  on  Willow. 

L.  Catnelina.  Common.  From  larva 
on  Crab-apple  and  Hazel. 

D.  Cceruleocephala.  This  species,  so 
common  in  some  localities,  is 
not  so  here.  Imago  taken  at 
light. 

P,  Cassinea.  Not  common. 

“ Trepida.  Not  common. 

“ Bucephala.  Very  common.  The 
Larva  entirely  strips  the  orna- 
mental Lime  and  Oak  trees  here 
in  September  and  October. 

“ Monacha.  Not  common.  Larva 
taken  at  Bickleigli  on  oak. 

D.  Pudibunda.  Common.  Larva 
taken  on  Privet  and  Hazel. 

O.  Antigua.  Not  common.  Larva 

taken  at  Bickleigh  and  West 
Park. 

L.  Complana.  Not  common. 

“ Complanula.  Common.  Taken 
from  Lichen  on  Beech.  Larva 
fed  on  leaves  of  Beech  and 
Whitethorn. 

“ Griseola.  Not  common. 

G.  Rubricollh.  Common.  I once 
found  a number  of  pupae  in  an 
old  decayed  beam,  pulled  down 
from  an  old  out  house. 

P.  Irrorella.  Not  common.  Taken 

at  Bampool  and  Whitsand  Bay. 


JV.  Mundana.  I have  taken  this 
species,  but  I cannot  tell  ex- 
actly where. 

H.  Dominula.  Common  Larva  on. 
nettle  and  dandelion.  Imagos  at 
Bickleigh,  flying  in  hot  sunshine. 

E.  Russula.  Not  common.  At 
Haugh  and  Bickleigh,  starting 
out  from  amongst  ferns. 

A.  Caja.  Common.  I have  bred 
very  dark  specimens  by  feeding 
the  larvae  on  oak. 

“ Villica.  Common.  I have  seen 
beautiful  varieties  of  this  and  the  ' 
above  taken  here. 

P.  Fuiiginosa.  Common.  Larva  on 
nettle. 

“ Menthastri.  Common. 

“ Zubrtcipeda.  Common.  A great 
post  to  the  Florist  in  the  larva 
state. 

P.  Mendica.  Common.  Larva  on 
plantain. 

E.  Jacobaice.  Common.  I saw  one 
once  with  hardly  any  red  in  it 
at  all.  The  orange-striped  larva 
in  great  numbers  on  groundsel. 

L.  Rubi.  Very  common  in  the  larva 
state,  and  a very  hard  species  to 
rear.  I bred  an  imago  from  a 
larva  that  fed  up  on  willow. 

“ Trifolii.  Common  on  the  coast  at 
Bovesand  and  Whitsand.  In 
the  larva  state  on  fine  grass  and 
Birdsfoot  Trefoil,  and  the  flowers 
of  furze.  Rather  scarce  since 
1859. 

“ Quercus.  Common, — mostly  in 

the  larva  state.  I was  much 
surprised  once,  on  coming  home 
from  an  entomological  trip,  to 
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find  that  a number  of  males  had 
taken  quite  a fancy  to  my  hat. 
On  lifting  it  up  a number  took 
possession  of  the  interior,  and 
kept  continually  buzzing  about 
my  head  and  shoulders,  but  I 
recollected  that  about  a week 
previously  I had  found  a fine 
female,  and,  having  no  box  with 
me,  had  placed  it  in  my  hat ; — so 
the  murder  was  out. 

P.  Populi.  Not  uncommon  at  light. 
The  pupa  at  oak. 

C.  Neustria.  Common,  in  companies, 
on  oak  whitethorn  and  sloe. 

O.  Potatoria.  Common  on  grasses. 

8.  Carpini.  Common  at  Haugh 

and  Roborough  Downs. 

C.  Spinula.  Common. 

C.  Fdlcula.  Not  uncommon.  At 

Bickleigh,  in  the  birch  plantation. 

“ Unguicula.  Not  common. 

P.  Fusca.  Rare. 

“ Nitidella.  Rare. 

To  he  continued. 


Notes  on  Lepidopterous  larvce. 

The  following  notes  on  Lepidopter- 
ous larvce  may  prove  useful  to  some 
of  the  readers  of  the  “ Entomologist.” 
March  13.  1862,  A crippled 

female  of  Prodromcvria,  taken  near 
Bowdon,  laid  about  200  eggs.  These 
eggs  I purposely,  kept  in  a cold  place 
but  they  managed,  nevertheless  to 
get  out  before  the  oak  leaves,  I had 
consequently  to  supply  the  larvce  in 
their  infancy  with  such  stray  and 
immature  buds,  forced  into  an  early 
developement,  that  many  of  the  brood 
died  from  the  effect.  I think  it  may 


be  laid  down  as  a positive  rule,  never 
if  possible,  to  give  very  young  leaves 
to  the  larva  of  any  species.  The  rem- 
aining members  of  the  family  dev- 
eloped rather  slowly,  and  manifested 
a very  cannibal  disposition.  Plenty 
of  room  appears  to  be  indispensable  to 
this  species,  more  than  to  many 
others.  On  the  22nd.  of  May,  I 
took  a larva  of  Proclromaria  on  oak. 

During  the'  month  of  March  I 
procured  a large  number  of  Thera 
Variata  larvce  from  Delamere  Forest. 
The  larva  is  extremely  hardy  and 
eats  the  twigs  of  fir  very  voraciously. 
It  appears  quite  indifferent  as  to  its 
method  of  changing  into  the  pupa 
state.  A large  number  were  placed 
without  soil,  in  a glass-covered  pot. 
In  a few  days,  several  picpce  were 
visible,  among  the  dirt,  on  the  bottom 
When  the  food  was  changed,  I dis- 
covered several  larvce  on  the  fir, 
changing,  in  a slight  web.  Some 
had  already  quite  completed  their 
change.  The  insect  remains  in  the 
pupa  state  about  a week.  When  first 
changed  it  is  as  bright  a green  in 
colour  as  the  larva  It  turns  to  a dark 
colour  shortly  before  coming  out,  and 
the  specimens,  when  they  emerge, 
vary  between  a dark  and  light  brown 
in  the  band, 

Fllopia  Fasciaria.  Of  this  beauti- 
ful species  I got  two  larvce  from 
Delamere  Forest.  It  is  very  tender 
when  young  and  requires  frequent 
change  of  food.  The  two  mentioned 
were  taken  in  March  by  my  brother. 
When  matured  thepupais  in  a slight 
web,  fixed  among  the  fir  twigs.  The 
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change  occupies  nearly  a fortnight 
from  commencement  to  completion 
During  that  time,  the  larva  remains 
suspended  motionless  in  its  web,  and 
apparently  dead.  The  time  occupied 
in  changing  fi  om  pupa  to  the  perfect 
state  is  about  two  months. 

Xanthia  Citrago.  I have  had  about 
a dozen  larva  of  this  species,  which 
many  other  Entomologists  suppose  to 
be  rather  difficult  to  breed.  I am  con- 
vinced that  the  true  secret  is  never  to 
allow  the  larva  to  overfeed  itself.  My 
larva  eat  the  lime  leaves  with  which 
they  were  supplied  so  voraciously  as 
to  astonish  me.  Accordingly  I re- 
duced the  supply  of  food,  feeling 
certain  that  such  excessively  abundant 
diet  would  not  prove  healthy.  The 
larva  entered  the  pupa  state,  making 
cocoons  among  the  soil,  in  what  I 
should  imagine  was  rather  a hungry 
condition.  The  consequence  was  that 
with  two  exceptions  I bred  really 
lovely  specimens,  from  all  the 
brood.  J.  B.  Blackburn,  Bowdon, 
Cheshire. 

To  be  continued. 

CAPTURES. 

Hemiptera. 

Hemiptera  in  winter. — During  the 
last  week  or  two  I have  taken  the 
following  Hemiptera,  among  others. 
N.  glauca. 

C.  Coleopterata, 

V.  Rivulorum. 

I have  also  found  a Gerris  near 
Itostherne  Mere,  which  appears  too 
small  and  in  every  respect  too  slender 
in  the  legs,  for  G.  paludum,  but  it 


may 'possibly  be  nothing  but  a small 
variety  of  that  insect. 

It  is  a winged  specimen  and  I 
found  it  on  the  dry  land  in  a very 
sleepy  condition,  by  the  root  of  a 
tree. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


Bowdon  and  Altrincham  Entom- 
ological Society.  The  fortnightly 
December  meeting  of  the  above  Soci- 
ety was  held  on  Friday  evening,  De- 
cember 17th.  1862,  at  the  residence 
ofMr.  E.  M.  Geldart,  the  President 
Mr.  T.  Blackburn,  in  the  chair. 
Besides  the  members  of  the  Society 
there  was  a larger  attendance  than 
usual  of  visitors,  among  whom  were 
Messrs  J.  B.  Blackburn  and  Z.  Armi- 
tage,  who  had  been  members  for- 
merly. 

Mr.  T.  Blackburn  proposed,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  C.  Worthington  and 
in  his  absence,  that  a committee 
should  be  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
new  set  of  rules  and  lay  them  before 
the  Society  at  its  next  meeting.  He 
suggested  that  Mr.  Worthington, 
should  be  one  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. Mr.  E.  Armitage  proposed 
that  Messrs  T.  Blackburn  and  E.  M. 
Geldart  should  be  requested  to  assist 
Mr.  Worthington,  to  which  those 
gentlemen  consented. 

The  President  then  called  on  Mr. 
Geldart  to  read  a paper  entitled, 
“ The  organs  of  sense  in  insects.”  At 
the  close  of  which  an  animated  dis-. 
cussion  followed,  and  thanks  were 
returned. 
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Mr.  E.  Armitage  then  read  a 
paper  on  ‘ The  Diptera for  which 
the  Society  passed  a vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  T.  Blackburn  read  a paper  on 
“ The  tarsal  system  of  classifying 
the  Coleoptera”  for  which  thanks 
were  returned. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Blackburn,  who  was  in 
Bowdon  on  a visit  from  London,  ex- 
hibited a box  of  insects  captured  by 
him  in  the  London  district,  and  in- 
cluding the  following  among  others, 
L.  Helvola,  D.  Pinastri,  A.  Flexula, 
E.  Coronata. 

Mr.  E.M.  Geldart,  exhibited  a box 
of  Diptera,  and  one  of  Hemiptera, 
the  latter  containing  a species  of 
Gerris,  which  he  could  not  identify 
satisfactorily,  but  believed  to  be 
closely  allied  to  G.  pallidum. 

Mr.  T.  Blackburn,  exhibited  a box 
of  Coleoptera,  containing  about  a 
hundred  species,  that  he  had  captured 
in  ftie  neighbourhood  of  Bowdon, 
since  the  last  meeting.  Among  them 
were  specimens  of  Amara  fulva, 
which  he  did  not  previously  know 
as  occurring  in  the  neighbourhood  at 
all, — also  a fine  series  of  Rhinosimus 
ruficollis. 

At  the  close  of  the  proceedings 
Mr.  T.  Blackburn  invited  the 
Society  to  hold  their  next  meeting  at 
his  residence,  and  with  thanks  to 
Mr.  Geldart  for  his  entertainmmit, 
the  meeting  closed. 

EXCnAiGE. 

Duplicates  from  the  Isle  of  White — 
Having  been,  last  summer  in  the  Isle 


of  Wight,  I have  the  following  dupli- 
cates : 

A.  Galathea  5 pair. 

P.  Cory  don  2 “ 

C.  Car  did  2 “ 

P.  Agestis  3 “ 

IT.  Miniata.  2 “ 

All  the  above  are  perfect,  and  I shall 
be  glad  to  exchange  them  for  the 
following  : 

L.  Sinapis. 

E.  Plandina. 

P.  Artaxerxes. 

C.  Porcellus. 

N.  Plantaginis. 

I wil  exchange  Agestis  only  for  the 
following  : 

A.  Euphrosyne. 

N.  Lucina. 

T.  Ruhi. 

Correspondents  will  please  write 
before  sending  insects. — C.  E.  Has- 
kins, Cromwell  Rectory , Newark, 

Notts. 


ERRATA. 


“Weekly  Entomologist,”  No.  21. 
p.  166.  Lines  8 & 9.  For  “captured 
in  Surrey  ” read  “ obtained  in  Mid- 
dlesex.” 


IVotiee  to  Correspondents. 


One  in  a fog. — We  cannot  pub- 
lish. your  communication  anony- 
mously. 

We  are  again  compelled  to  reserve 
some  interesting  communications  for 
next  week. 
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DISCOVERIES. 


presume  that  one  great 
object  kept  in  view  by  a very 
large  proportion  of  the  readers  of  the 
“Entomologist”  in  their  study  of 
insects,  is  expressed  by  the  word  that 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Per- 
haps, (indeed  certainly  by  some)  the 
object  has  been  already  attained,  but 
still  we  doubt  not  that  there  are  many 
who,  as  they  understand  the  term, 
have  never  been  so  successful.  Now 
we  think  that  their  want  of  success  is 
owing  either  to  a misapprehension  of 
what  a discovery  is,  or  a failure  to 
pursue  the  right  means. 

Many  Entomologists  when  they 
look  forward  to  the  discovery  that  they 
hope  one  day  to  make,  picture  them- 
selves as  capturing  some  large  and 
brightly-colored  butterfly  new  to 
science,  and  don’t  think  that  anything 
much  less  startling  than  this  would 
be  worth  dignifying  with  the  name- 
We  will,  however,  in  this  article  en- 
deavour to  correct  their  evidently 
mistaken  views,  and  show  them  that 
some  discovery  is  almost  certain  to 
reward  pains-taking  care.  If,  how- 
ever, they  still  persist  in  aiming  very 
high,  and  esteeming  nothing  but  the 


discovery  of  a species  new,  at  least,  to 
Great  Britain,  a worthy  recompense, 
let  us  suggest  that  they  should  im- 
mediately pack  up  their  boxes  and 
travel  to  some  remote  part  of  Scotland 
or  Ireland,  and  there  search, — not  for 
Butterflies  or  Moths, — but  for  Beetles 
Elies,  or  Bugs. 

It  may  be  asked,  before  coming  to 
a resolution  to  act  on  the  above  sug- 
gestion, whether  as  much  real  good 
may  not  accrue  to  Science  from  their 
remaining  at  home,  and  contenting 
themselves  with  discovering  some 
new  facts  about  old  species,  instead 
of  insisting  upon  something  quite 
new.  Why  must  they  needs  capture 
a species  for  the  first  time  in  Great 
Britain  ? Will  it  not  suffice  that  they 
are  the  first  to  capture  an  insect,  in  a 
particular  district  of  Great  Britain  ? 
There  are  few,  or  no  localities  so  well 
explored  that  this  is  not  a probable 
result  of  their  study.  Again, — why 
need  they  discover  a new  species  at 
all  ? Will  it  not  be  quite  as  satisfac- 
tory to  describe  a new  larva, — even 
though  it  be  an  old  species?  We 
venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  an 
Entomological  note  book  in  the  king- 
dom that  has  been  carefully  kept  for 
three  or  four  years,  and  that  displays 
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real  labour  in  the  cause,  which  does 
not  contain,  somewhere,  a novelty, 
and  that  there  is  not  an  Entomologist 
in  the  kingdom,  who  has  worked 
hard  and  carefully  at  the  Science  for 
a similar  period,  and  who  is  not  pos- 
sessed of  some  information,  which  no 
one  else, — be  he  who  he  may,  is  ac- 
quainted with. 

In  these  ways  much  may  be  done, 
by  every  individual  Entomolgist,  to 
improve  the  knowledge  of  the  Science. 
Only  let  there  be  earnest  determina- 
tion and  perseverance  whose  results 
are  regularly  recorded  in  the  note 
book,  and  nothing  more  is  needed  to 
ensure  success. 

We  will  close  by  mentioning  to  our 
readers  a suggestion  of  one  of  the  best 
known,  and  most  scientific  Entom- 
ologists of  the  present  day,  which 
they  would  do  well  to  carry  out.  It 
is  that  every  student  of  the  science 
should  write  a guide  to  his  own  lo- 
cality,— though  it  be  not  for  publica- 
tion,— giving  the  most  minute  and 
accurate  directions  to  the  localities 
where  each  species  may  be  found. 
Such  a guide  would  be  invaluable  to 
its  possessor,  and  to  any  stranger 
doubly  so. 


The  Weekly  Entomologist  may  be 
obtained  of  Mr.  T.  Blackburn, 
Bowdon,  Cheshire,  by  post,  price 
Three  Shillings  and  Three  Pence 
per  quarter,  prepaid. 

Also  of  C.  Andrew,  129  High  St. 
Cheltenham,  J.  Brown,  2 Colliugate, 
York,  S.  Styles.  163,  North  St. 


Brighton,  J.  E.  Robson,  Queen  St. 
Hartlepool. 

Those  who  make  any  discovery,  or 
capture  of  a rare  species,  or  observa- 
tion of  general  interest,  are  requested 
to  communicate,  at  once,  a notice  of 
the  same,  to  Mr.  T.  Blackburn, 
Bowdon,  Cheshire. 

Complete  sets  of  the  Weekly  En- 
tomologist for  the  first  quarter  (13 
numbers)  may  still  be  had.  Price 
( post  free ) Two  shillings  and  sixpence. 
Price  of  number  1,  fourpence, — the 
other  numbers  Twopence  each. 
Remittances  should  be  sent  in  Post 

Office  Orders  or  Stamps. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  T.  Blackburn,  Bowdon, 
Cheshire.  No  notice  will  be  taken  of 
anonymous  communications. 

Booksellers  willing  to  undertake 
the  agency  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods are  requested  to  communi- 
cate with  the  same  gentleman. 

CHARGE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A few  Advertisements  will  be  in- 
serted, on  the  last  page  of  the  Weekly 
Entomologist,  subject  to  the  following 
charges : — 

s.  d. 

Under  half  a column 1 0 

Above  half  a column,  ) „ 

but  under  a column.  j 
Above  a column,  but  j „ 
under  a page j 

Correspondents  will  therefore  please 
enclose  stamps  for  these  amounts 
when  they  send  notices  which  belong 
to  the  heading  “ Advertisements.  ” 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


Lepidopteea. 

Occurrence  of  Eup.  arceuthata, 
Frey,  in  Great  Britain. — I have  for 
three  successive  Autumns  taken  the 
larva  of  this  insect  on  wild  juniper,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  and  have,  for  two 
summers  had  the  perfect  insect. 
When  I first  found  the  larva  in  1860, 
I fancied  it  must  be  Eup.  Eelveticata 
Bdv,  I was  then  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  larva  of  the  latter 
moth.  In  May,  1861,  the  perfect 
insects  appeared,  and  I was  surprised 
to  see  a large  leaden  -looking  Pug, 
very  different  to  any  specimen  of 
Eelveticata  I had  seen.  I felt  per- 
suaded I had  a species  new  to  our 
British  list,  and  determined  to  set 
the  matter  at  rest.  During  the 
Spring  of  1862,  I had  an  opportu- 
nity of  sending  a pair  of  the  perfect 
Insect  to  Prof.  Zeller  of  Meseritz. 
He  at  once  informed  me  they  were 
Eup.  arceuthata~Frey , a species  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  breeding  freely 
at  Meseritz.  He  added  however  that 
he  was  inclined  to  consider  this  insect 
and  E.  Eelveticata  Bdv.  the  latter 
the  Northern  and  the  former  the 
Southern  variety  of  the  same  species. 
He  was  not,  however,  acquainted 
with  the  larva  of  Eelveticata.  In 
this  opinion  Mr.  Doubleday  and  Mr. 
Bond,  were  inclined  to  concur,  but 
they  like  M.  Zeller,  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  caterpillar.  M. 
Zeller  very  kindly  sent  me  a set  of 
bred  specimens  of  E.  arceuthata. 
which  were  precisely  identical  with 


those  I had  bred  in  Buckinghamshire. 
I determined  to  pursue  further  re- 
searches. During  the  past  summer  I 
succeeded  in  getting  impregnated  ova 
of  E.  arceuthata.  These  I distribu- 
ted among  different  friends.  Mr. 
Hellins,  Mr.  Greene,  and  myself 
succeeded  in  rearing  a few.  Early 
in  the  autumn  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Edin- 
burgh very  kindly  sent  me  some 
living  larvae  of  the  true  Eelveticata 
taken  by  himself  on  the  Pentland 
Hills.  I at  once  detected  what  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  an  unvarying 
distinction  between  the  two  larvae. 

Through  the  kindness  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Buckler  of  Emsworth  I secured 
most  exquisitely  life-like  drawings 
of  each.  I showed  them  to  Mr. 
Doubleday  and  Mr.  Bond,  who  at 
once  expressed  their  conviction  that 
the  species  might  probably  prove  to 
be  quite  distinct.  I have  little  doubt 
on  the  subject  myself : at  any  rate  I 
am  sure  that  Dr.  Staudinger  has  been 
premature  in  amalgamating  them  in 
his  lately  published  catalogue  of 
European  Lepidoptera.  I subjoin 
discriptions  of  the  larva  of  each 
species. 

Lakva  of  Eup.  abceuthata  Feet. 

Stout  and  plump.  Some  thickness 
from  head  to  tail.  Nearly  a quarter 
larger  than  the  larva  of  Eelveticata. 
ground  colour  grass  green.  Central 
dorsal  line  dark  green.  Subdorsal 
lines  pale  yellow  or  yellowish  white. 
Spiracular  line  white  or  yellowish. 
Segmental  divisions  yellow.  Head 
somewhat  bifid,  when  at  rest  curved 
highly  inwards,  colour  invariably 
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uniform  dull  green.  Spaces  between 
subdorsal  and  spiracular  lines  darker 
green  than  the  rest  of  the  body. 
Belly  bright  green.  Central  ventral 
lines  yellow.  Anal  tip  of  central 
dorsal  line  always  dark  green.  Feeds 
on  wild  juniper  from  the  end  of  Sept, 
to  the  middle  of  Nov.  seldom  full  fed 
till  towards  the  end  of  October.  Will 
feed  on  cypress,  if  reared  from  the 
egg  in  confinement.  Pupa  enclosed 
in  a slight  earthen  cocoon.  Wing 
cases  transparent  yellowish  green. 
Thorax  and  abdomen  rather  paler. 
Tip  of  latter  dull  red.  Perfect  insect 
appears,  in  confinement,  in  May. 

Larva  of  Eup.  If  elveticata  Bdv. 

Rather  short  and  stumpy,  much 
more  so  than  the  preceding  species. 
Some  thickness  from  the  head  to  the 
tail.  Ground  colour  duller  green 
than  in  arceuthata.  Central  dorsal 
line  slender  dark  green,  anal  tip 
always  dusky  purplish  brown  or  pur- 
ple. Subdorsal  lines  broader,  dark 
green  edged  with  pale  straw  colour 
anteriorly  and  sometimes  posteriorly 
with  purple.  Spiracular  line  waved, 
pale  yellow,  or  straw  colour.  Head 
slightly  bifid,  when  at  rest  curved 
inwards,  ahvays  dusky  purple  some- 
times almost  black.  Segmental  divi- 
sions yellowish.  Belly  duller  green 
Central  ventral  line  yellowish.  Feeds 
on  wild  juniper.  Will  eat  cypress, 
when  reared  from  the  egg.  Full  fed 
from  the  begining  to  the  middle  of 
September  generally  a month  or  six 
weeks  earlier  than  preceding  species. 
Pupa  similar  to  that  of  E.  arceuthata 
Rev.  H.  If  a it  pur  Crewe,  lireadsall 
Rectory,  near  Derby,  Jan.  6th.  1862. 


Mutilated  Lepidoptera.  In  the 
earlier  numbers  of  the  ‘ Entomologist  ’ 
I notice  some  remarks  on  the  vitality 
of  mutilated  Lepidoptera. 

Probably  most  of  the  readers  of  the 
paper  have,  at  one  time  or  another, 
accidentally  decapitated  insects  in 
“ boxing”  and  have  found  them  alive 
hours  alter  the  accident.  Those  who 
have  “ been  amongst  ” Z.  JEsculi 
will  know  how,  limbed  and  eviscera- 
ted by  birds,  the  creature  still  ten- 
aciously clings  to  life. 

In  my  old  field  I recollect  seeing  a 
poor  little  blue  ( Alexis ) which,  though 
he  could  fly  with  apparent  enjoyment 
could  not  manage  to  settle,  and  on  ex- 
amination, I found  that  he  had  not  a 
leg  to  stand  on. 

But  the  most  wondrous  sight  of  this 
kind  in  my  experience  was  that  of  a 
female  N (? ) Bondii  in  copula  with 
the  living  abdomen  and  hind-wings  only 
of  a male.  A mouse  had  probably 
snapped  off  the  other  half,  but  suffici- 
ent vitality  remained  for  the  abdomen 
to  writhe  and  the  hind-wings  to  flap. 
If  any  one  doubts  this  fact  let  them 
ask  my  friends  Me  Lachlan  and 
Downing  who  also  saw  it.  H.  G. 
Knaggs.  3,  Jeffreys  Terr  ace,  Kentish 
Town.  N.  W. 

Hybrids.  The  above  remarks  re- 
mind me  of  another  question,  sug- 
gestive to  the  incredulous  mind  of 
“ fat  gooseberries  ” and  penny  a 
liners.  I allude  to  copulation  be- 
tween widely  separated  species.  A 
hybrid  between  S.  Populi  and  Oc- 
ellatus,  or  even  between  an  Emperor 
and  a Kentish  Glory  would  lnve  to 
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hide  its  diminished  head  before  the 
joint  offspring  of  a Skipper  and  a 
Burnet  (P."  Lima  and  A.  Filipendula ) 
or  an  Eyed  Hawk  and  a Swallow 
prominent,  yet  I have  seen  these  ill- 
matched  pairs  in  copula, — the  former 
at  large, — the  latter  in  my  breeding 
cage.  I say  again,  if  any  one  doubts 
it  let  him  ask  my  friend  Mr.  Lynch, 
who  also  saw  both  cases.  Unfortuna- 
tely the  female  Burnet  would  not  lay, 
and  the  ova  of  the  female  Dictaa  were 
infertile.  I have  heard  o/(and  believe 
though  I cannot  vouch  for  it)  the 
copulation  of  S,  Populi  with  P. 
Bucephala.  Id. 

Mania  Maura.  Two  larva  off 
sallows  in  the  spring.  Hot  knowing 
what  they  were,  for  the  descriptions 
of  different  authors  failed  to  point 
with  any  certainty  to  Maura,  although 
I had  my  suspicions  that  they  were 
that  species,  I took  the  following 
detailed  description. — 

Colour  greenish  grey ; two  light 
grey  stripes  on  either  side  of  the  back, 
from  the  middle  of  the  5th.  to  the 
13th,  segments.  On  the  back  of  the 
3rd.  4th.  and  5th.  segments  is  a 
small  white  spot.  From  the  5th.  to 
the  13th.  segments  inclusive,  and 
also  on  the  second  segment  is  a dis- 
tinct red  spot.  This  spot  is  on  the 
side  of  the  larva.  A.  slender  white 
stripe  joins  all  these  spots  down  the 
side.  The  belly  is  light  grey  and  that 
part  of  the  body  which  is  below  this 
longitudinal  stripe  is  much  lighter 
than  that  above  it.  A distinct  black 
band  divides  segments  11,  and  12. 
From  each  red  spot,  except  that  on 


the  2nd.  segment,  proceeds  a white 
line  running  from  the  spot  upwards 
towards  segment  13.  This  line  be- 
comes more  and  more  distinct  the 
nearer  it  gets  to  the  13th.  segment. 
The  head  is  very  hard,  grey,  irrorated 
with  darker.  The  larva  remains 
hidden  during  the  day,  among  small 
lumps  of  turf.  When  taken  out  to  be 
described,  however,  it  walked  about 
very  actively,  and  never  rolled  up. 
The  cocoon  was  a very  large  one, 
among  the  loose  soil  on  the  bottom. 

On  the  24th.  of  April,  I find  a note 
that  a brood  of  Aurantiaria  emerged 
from  the  egg.  These  I fed  on  birch 
in  their  early  stages,  the  oak  being  in 
a very  backward  cpndition.  Again, 
on  May  9th.  I have  it  recorded  that 
the  brood  had  decreased  in  number. 
Their  favourite  food  seems  to  be  lime. 
This  they  eat  most  voraciously.  On 
the  19th.  of  May,  I find  the  following, 
the  larva  of  Aurantiaria  are  now  al- 
most full  fed,  while  those  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bowdon  seem  only 
to  have  been  out  of  the  egg  about  10 
days.  This  larva  is  variable  to  a most 
singular  extent.  Those  unacquainted 
with  them  would  never  suppose  them 
to  be  the  same  species.  In  some  the 
yellow  marks  on  the  back  and  sides 
assume  the  appearance  of  regular 
stripes ; in  others  they  are  only 
visible  as  small  successive  spots.  The 
larva  are  not  easy  to  rear;  they  are 
liable  to  die  suddenly,  and  without 
apparent  cause. 

The  larva  of  L.  Petraria  are,  I 
fancy,  still  altogether  unknown. 
There  is  one  spot  near  Bowdon  where 
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the  perfect  insect  is  exceedingly  ab- 
undant. It  flies  over  a thick  mass  of 
taugled  fern,  and  a plain  of  turfy 
grass.  Here  I worked  hard  for  the 
larva.  To  my  surprise,  for  I fancied 
that  the  insect  copulated  about  mid- 
night,  I took  a pair  in  cop.  shortly 
before  ten  o clock  on  the  evening  of 
May  the  9th.  Ihe  eggs  laid  were 
very  few  in  number,  and  of  a light 
yellow  colour.  The  minute  larva 
appeared  about  the  colour  of  the  ess- 
I was  exceedingly  disappointed,  how- 
e%er,  to  find  that  they  obstinately 
rcinsed  all  the  plants,  in  succession, 
which  grew  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  parents’  native  ground  ; and  all 
terminated  their  melancholy  lives  in 
the  course  of  a few  days.  J.  E. 
BeaCXBURN. 


CAPTURES. 

CoLEOPTERA. 

Captures  in  1862.  I have,  during 

the  past  year  taken  the  following 

Geodephaga  and  Brachelytra.  The 
species  “common  everywhere,” 
I have  omitted. 

Dromius  fasciatus,  Abundant  among 
dry  rubbish  at  Brighton  and 
Southend. 

Metabletus  obscuro-guttatus.  About 
half  a dozen  specimens  at  South- 
end.  Dec,  27. 

Lionychus  quadrillion.  Southend. 
July. 

Leistus  rufescens.  This  occurs  at 
Bishop  s Wood  with  ferruginous : 
obtained  by  brushing  hazel. 


Badister  bipustulatus.  Common  a 
Hammersmith  marshes. 

B.  unipustulatus..  Hot  uncommon 
in  old  willow  stumps  at  the  above 
locality. 

B.  peltatus.  Two  specimens  with 
the  preceding.  November. 

B.  humeralis.  One  at  Hammersmith 
in  October.  All  the  species  in 
this  genus  have  a beautiful  op' 
alescent  reflection. 

Pristonychus  terricola.  Common  in 
cellars. 

Taphria  nivalis.  One  specimen  at 
Hampstead. 

Anchomenus  livens.  One  . at  sugar. 
Holme  Bush.  August  29. 

A.  oblongus.  Extremely  abundant 
at  Hammersmith.  I have  speci- 
mens to  spare. 

A.  pelidnus.  One  in  a Marsh  near 
Shoreham.  January. 

A.  Thoreyi.  This  insect  was  common 
at  Hammersmith  last  March,  but 
I have  only  succeeded  in  finding 
a few  specimens  this  Autumn. 

Pterostichus  anthracinus.  Hammer- 
smith marshes.  One  in  March  ; 
one  in  July. 

P.  gracilis.  One  at  Hammersmith, 
September. 

Amara  similata.  Rather  common 
about  this  neigbourhood. 

A.  acuminata.  One  at  Brighton. 

A.  lunicollis.  Occurs  in  the  fields 
about  here. 

A.  fulva.  One  at  Woburn  sands, 
Beds.  April.  Though  I have 
looked  for  this  insect  at  Southend 
and  other  likely  places,  I have 
never  taken  more  than  this  one 
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specimen,  so  that  my  experience 
does  not  at  all  agree  with  the 
remark  in  last  week’s  leader  in 
the  “Entomologist”  about  this 
insect. 

Earpalus  rotundicollis.  One  at 
Brighton,  Mr.  Bye’s  notice  in 
the  Annual,  of  this  insect  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  this  species 
is  diffinis,  Dej.  If  this  is  so 
(and  I cannot  otherwise  under- 
stand his  remarks)  the  new 
species  should  have  been  recorded 
as  rotundicollis,  and  our  mistake 
in  miscalling  diffinis  pointed 
out. 

H.  azureus.  Brighton. 

E.  rupicola.  5 at  Southend.  August. 

H.  rubripes.  This  is  extremely  var- 
iable in  color,  I have  it  quite 
black  from  Southend,  and  of  a 
most  splendid  green  from  Brighton 

H.  anxius.  Southend. 

S.  Skrimshiranus.  Hammersmith, 
but  very  scarce  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes. 

S.  vespertinus.  Very  abundant  at 
the  above  locality. 

S.  computus.  Sparingly  with  the 
above. 

S.  meridianus.  J his  is  very  common 
about  here  beginning  of  summer. 

S.  luridus.  Extremely  abundant  at 
Hammersmith  Marshes. 

Lymnccum  nigro-piceum.  One  under 
seaweed,  Southend  in  June.  It 
was  formerly  supposed  that  this 
insect  was  found  only  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
Black  Sea.  I have  no  doubt  it 


is  to  be  found  at  numerous  places 
on  our  coast,  wherever,  in  fact 
suitable  conditions  occur. 

Bembidium  rufescens.  One  at  sugar 
Holme  Bush  September. 

Bolitochara  lunulata.  One  among 
leaves  at  Bishop’s  Wood.  In 
August. 

Ocalea  rivularis.  Bishop’s  Wood. 

0.  badia.  Do. 

Leptusa  ruficollis.  Brighton  January. 
Bishops  Wood  December. 

Myrmedonia.  Eaicorthi.  I took  a 
splendid  specimen  sweeping  at 
Bishop’s  Wood  on  the  first  of 
June 

M.  humeralis.  Common  once  or  twice 
among  the  leaves  round  the  nests 
of  F.  rufa.  At  Hampstead. 

Thiasophila  angulata.  Bests  of  F. 
rufa  at  Plumpstead. 

Calodera  JEthiops.  Hammersmith 
Marshes. 

Tacky  usa  uvida.  Under  seaweed 
Southend  June. 

T.  sulcata.  With  the  aboye,  much 
the  commoner  of  the  two. 

Ocijusa  maura.  Yery  sparingly  at 
Hammersmith  Marshes,  in  the 
spring. 

Oxypoda  formiceticola.  With  F. 
Rufa  at  Hampstead. 

Homalota  cinnamomea.  Tree  infested 
with  Cossus  in  the  Regents  Park. 

IT.  Eospita.  One  or  two  with  the 
preceding  species. 

Pldceopora  reptans.  Under  bark  of 
oak  Kilburn. 

To  be  continued. 
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BRITISH  LEPIDOPTERA.  An  excellent  collection  of  nearly  4000 
specimens,  containing  several  eaeixies  will  be  divided  among  the  first  eight 
subscribers  at  30/-  each.  Address  post  free  and  enclosing  stamp  to  T.  C, 
care  of  Mr.  Koper,  Chemist,  Church  street,  Hackney,  London,  N.  JS. 

Price  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence. 

THE  INSECT  HUNTER’S  COMPANION. 

By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Greene,  M.  A. 

A seconb  large  Edition  of  the  1 Insect  Hunters  ’ is  now  rapidly  selling, 
and,  from  the  number  of  letters  I receive,  I am  ready  to  conclude  that  every 
purchaser  writes  to  ask  me  some  questions  about  catching,  or  killing,  or  pre- 
serving insects,  or  whether  there  is  not  some  work  describing  the  various  pro- 
cesses. Ihe  following  questions  have  been  asked  me  times  out  of  number  : — 
TV  here  to  find  moths  and  butterflies ; how  to  catch  them ; how  to  bring  them 
home  without  injury ; how  to  kill  them;  how  to  set  them;  how  to  find  the 
catei pillars;  how  to  manage  them ; how  to  feed  them;  how  to  breed  the  per. 
feet  insect  ; where  to  find  chrysalises ; what  to  do  with  them  ; how  to  keep 
mites  and  mould  out  of  cabiuets;  how  to  cure  grease;  how  to  relax  insects 
when  they  have  become  stiff;  how  to  arrange  them  in  cabinets;  what  wrood 
to  use  for  cabinets  ; and  a hundred  . similar  questions.  Replying  to  these 
questions  has  taken  up  more  time  than  I can  possibly  afford,  and  there  has 
hitherto  been  no  cheap  handy-book  that  will  at  all  meet  the  case.  To  supply 
this  want  Mr.  Greene,  has  written  this  little  book  with  the  desire  to  impart  to 
the  juvenile  student  the  knowledge  and  the  experience  lie  has  been  so  many 
years  assiduously  and  patiently  acquiring.  He  incurs  no  risk  by  the  publica- 
tion : he  receives  no  gratuity  for  copyright,  no  recompense  whatever  for 
his  labour  :with  him  it  is  truly  a labour  of  love. — Edward  Newman, 

John  Van  Voorst,  1,  Paternoster  Row. 
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DIPTERA. 


3 two  our  leaders  have  been 
devoted  to  the  order  Coleop- 
tera,  in  the  hope  that  more  Coleop- 
terists  may  spring  into  existence,  we 
think  that  the  order  whose  name 
heads  our  article,  may  reasonably 
claim  one.  We  hope  in  the  same 
manner  at  some  future  time  to  draw 
attention  to  several  other  neglected 
orders.  The  general  maxim  “look 
everywhere,”  applies  to  the  order 
Diptera  with  peculiar  force.  Even 
in  the  house  the  Dipterist  may  find 
something  to  do.  ' For  besides  the 
common  house  fly  and  the  two  blue- 
bottles, Stomoxys  calcitrans  may  be 
observed  on  the  window  in  company 
with  Musca  domestica,  to  which  at 
first  si  ght  it  bears  a strong  resem- 
blance, though  the  different  structure 
of  mouth  easily  separates  it.  It  has 
an  unpleasant  habit  of  sucking  our 
blood,  which  makes  it  more  objec. 
tionable  when  at  large  than  in  our 
cabinets.  Many  species  both  of  the 
Culicidce  and  the  Tipulidce  may  be 
found  upon  our  window-panes  but 
fields  and  lanes  are  the  best  places 
for  the  latter  family.  There  the 
daddy-long-legs  come  out  in  full  force. 


The  large  genus  Mycetophila,  may  be 
observed  flying  over  fern  and  grass 
on  a mild  afternoon  quite  late  in  the 
summer.  In  winter  the  chief  game 
is  Trichoeera  hyemalis  which  may  be 
found  everywhere.  In  the  same 
season  many  of  the  smaller  Muscidce 
may  be  found  by  turning  over  the 
damp  leaves  on  the  ground.  Borlo- 
rus  equinus  we  have  found  in  this 
way,  and  its  congener  nitidus  on 
rotton  turnips,  in  company  with 
the  Cliolevas.  The  insects  we  have 
hitherto  been  speaking  of  are  so  un  - 
interesting and  “ dowdy  ” in  appear- 
ance that  they  possess  but  few  attrac- 
tions for  the  uninitiated.  It  is  possi- 
ble however,  to  find  bright  colours 
even  among  the  Diptera-,  for  these  we 
should  look  among  the  Syrphidee.  It 
is  almost  a mockery  to  tell  even  the 
most  in  experienced  where  to  look 
for  Syrphidee.  All  through  the  long 
Summer  days  and  far  into  the  Au- 
tumn many  species  may  be  found 
hovering  over  flowers,  particularly 
over  Senecio  jacobcea.  There  we  see 
the  banded  Scarce,  Hclophti,  and 
Sericomyiee  hovering  in  a Sphinx-like 
manner  over  the  yellow  bloom,  in 
company  with  the  more  slender  and 
less  brilliant  Syritta  pipens,  while 
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the  less  active  Eristalis  tenax  and 
similis,  are  often  seen  crawling  about 
on  the  flowers,  where  they  look  very 
much  like  bees.  The  Syrph  idee  how- 
ever are  not  quite  alone  in  bright 
colours.  The  pretty  Chrysomyia 
polita,  reminding  us  of  the  chrysididee 
among  the  Hymenoptera.  Like  most 
of  the  Stratiomidce,  to  which  family 
it  belongs,  it  is  to  be  looked  for  on 
flowers  in  damp  places.  The  Taban- 
idee  from  the  large  size  of  some  species 
will  not  be  readily  passed  over  by  the 
incipient  Bipterist.  The  males  may 
he  found  on  flowers,  but  the  females 
are  of  a savage  and  implacable  tem- 
perament as  many  animals  know  to 
their  cost.  The  eyes  of  T.  autumnalis 
are  beautiful  objects.  The  long 
tongued  Bombyliidce  may  also  be  taken 
on  flowers,  buzzing  over  them  after 
the  manner  to  M.  stellatarum  in  the 
hot  sunshine.  The  rapidity  of  their 
movements  is  truly  wonderful.  We 
are  sure  that  the  young  collector 
would  find  a great  deal  to  interest 
him  in  this  order,  much  more  than 
we  have  space  to  hint  at  at  present. 
And  let  him  remember  that  he  need 
not  neglect  his  moths  and  butterflies 
in  his  chase  after  the  “ two- wings,”, 
for  the  same  methods  of  collecting, 
especially  indiscriminate  “ Mothing  ” 
will  be  productive  of  both  orders,  and 
his  chances  of  making  “ discoveries  ” 
will  be,  as  already  hinted,  consider- 
ably increased. 


Tuk  Weekly  Entomologist  may  be 
obtained  of  Mr.  T.  Blackburn, 
Bowdon,  Cheshire,  by  post,  price 


Three  Shillings  and  Three  Pence 

per  quarter,  prepaid. 

Also  of  C.  Andrew,  129  High  St. 
Cheltenham,  J.  Brown,  2 Collingate, 
York,  S.  Styles.  163,  North  St. 
Brighton,  J.  E.  Hobson,  Queen  St. 
Hartlepool.  T.  Cooke,  Naturalist, 
513,  New  Oxford  Street,  London. 

Those  who  make  any  discovery,  or 
capture  of  a rare  species,  or  observa- 
tion of  general  interest,  are  requested 
to  communicate,  at  once,  a notice  of 
the  same,  to  Mr.  T.  Blackburn, 
Bowdon,  Cheshire. 

Complete  sets  of  the  Weekly  En- 
tomologist for  the  first  quarter  (13 
numbers)  may  still  be  had.  Price 
( post  free ) Two  shillings  and  sixpence. 
Price  of  number  1,  fourpence, — the 
other  numbers  Twopence  each. 

Remittances  should  be  sent  in  Post 

Office  Orders  or  Stamps. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  T.  Blackburn,  Bowdon, 
Cheshire.  No  notice  will  be  taken  of 
anonymous  communications. 

Booksellers  willing  to  undertake 
the  agency  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods are  requested  to  communi- 
cate with  the  same  gentleman. 


CHARGE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A few  Advertisements  will  he  in- 
erted, on  the  last  page  of  the  Weekly 
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Entomologist,  subject  to  the  following 
charges : — 

s.  d. 

Under  half  a column 1 0 

Above  half  a column,  ) o q 
but  under  a column,  j 
Above  a column,  but  ) 0 g 

under  a page j 

Correspondents  will  therefore  please 
enclose  stamps  for  these  amounts 
when  they  send  notices  which  belong 
to  the  heading  “ Advertisements.  ” 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Lepidoptera. 

Pupae  of  L.  Quercus . It  may  be 
a well  known  fact,  but  I have  never 
met  with  it  in  any  book, — that  the 
sexes  of  the  “Oak  Eggar”  (Z. 
Quercus)  are  easily  distinguished  in 
the  pupa  state, — the  cocoon  of  the 
male  being  smoother  and  lighter  in 
colour  than  that  of  the  female.  This 
was  an  invariable  distinction  in  all  the 
instances  I have  seen.  C.  E.  Haskins^ 
Haileylury  School,  Hertfordshire. 

Camphor  almost  useless.  I have 
long  suspected  that  this  was  a fact 
but  still  had  a notion  that  it  might 
make  the  drawers  of  a cabinet  suffic- 
iently uncomfortable  to  prevent  par- 
asitic insects  from  choosing  them  for 
their  abode  ; though  we  all  know  that 
when  once  parasites  have  effected  a 
lodgment,  camphor  is  not  of  much 
use  to  turn  them  out. 

On  Thursday  January  1st.  I had 
occasion  to  go  to  a store  box,  and  the 
bag  of  camphor  in  the  corner  being 
somewhat  in  the  way,  I moved  it, 


and  found  beneath  it  a full  fed  larva, 
apparently  of  a species  of  Tinea, 
which  had  chosen  the  under  surface 
of  the  gauze  as  a place  whereon  to 
spin  a sort  of  cocoon.  The  larva  fell 
to  the  floor  on  being  broken  in  upon. 
I cannot,  therefore,  venture  a guess 
as  to  its  species.  I should  observe 
that  the  camphor  bag  was  three  parts 
full  at  the  time. 

I think  that  this  fact  plainly  shews 
the  uselessness  of  camphor,  as  an 
agent  for  preserving  insects  from  the 
attacks  of  parasites.  Probably  the 
best,  if  not  the  only  way,  is  to  keep 
them  thoroughly  dry. 

I have  the  cocoon  I have  mentioned 
as  I took  it  from  the  box,  and  shall 
be  most  happy  to  show  it  to  anyone 
who  may  have  the  curiosity  to  see  it. 
E.  Lovell  Keays.  4,  j Charring  ay 
Villas,  Green  Lanes,  Tottenham,  H. 

Entomological  Latin.  I am  not  so 
sure  that  you  are  right  in  your  critic- 
ism on  my  use  of  the  word  V-nigra, 
which  you  say  ought  to  be  V-nigrum. 
Let  me,  however,  first  premise  that 
having  seen  it  spelled  both  ways  in 
different  catalogues,  I adopted  the 
former  mode  as  the  most  euphonious, 
and  the  most  in  unison  with  the  name 
of  the  genus  Orgyia,  without  a single 
thought  as  to  which  might  or  might 
not  be  in  reality  the  correct  way, — so 
that  even  if  I was  right,  I take  no 
credit  to  myself  for  it,  as  it  was 
merely  a hap-hazard  choice.  As  it  is 
a good  many  years  since  I took  my 
degree  at  Oxford  (second  class  in 
classics)  I laid  the  case  before  an  able 
scholar  of  my  acquaintance,  and  ho 
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has  given  me,  from  Madvig,  the 
following  instances  of  the  usage  of  a 
feminine  participle  with  a masculine 
noun, — “ Eunuchtts  acta  est  ” (the 
word  “ fabula  ” being,  of  course,  un- 
derstood,) and,  similarly  “ Centauro 
invehitur  magna  (when  the  adjective 
in  like  manner  agrees,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  with  “navi”  understood;) 
so  also  “ ubi  est  illwd!  scelws  qu*  me 
perdidit.”  The  former  instance  is 
from  Suetonius,  and  in  the  Prologues 
to  the  Eunuchus  of  Terence  he  says 
“ eas  se  non  negat  personas  tran- 
stulisse  in  Eunuchww  su  am  ex 
Grceca.”  Besides  which  says  Madvig 
letters  of  the  Alphabet,  though  stric- 
tly speaking  neuter,  are,  though  this 
✓ 

is  of  course  only  exceptionally, 
“ sometimes  used  as  feminine  (with  a 
reference  to  ‘ littera  ’ understood  ”) 
It  is  a case  of  what  is  called  “ con- 
structio  ad  synesem.”  There  is,  per- 
haps, something  to  be  said  per  con- 
tra,”  but  it  is  not  for  me  to  point  out 
weapons  against  myself. 

Allow  me  to  add  that  I did  not 
criticise  your  Latin.  The  words 
“facilis  princeps  ” were  first  [inserted 
in  an  advertisement,  not  of  your 
waiting,  on  the  last  page  of  the  “ En- 
tomologist ” for  September  20th. 
1862.  Bevd.  F.  0.  Morris,  Nun- 
burnhohne  Rectory , 1Toy  ton,  York. 

Larva  of  Mania  Maura . My  friend 
Mr.  J.  B.  Blackburn,  on  page  181  of 
the  “Weekly  Entomologist”  des- 
cribes with  great  minuteness  the  larva 
of  M.  Maura.  As  I took  two  larvaa 
oft'  sallows  at  about  the  same  time 
{April  17.  1862  according  to  my 


diary,)  I may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
offer  a few  remarks,  intended  as  sup- 
plementary and  not  contradictory 
to  those  of  my  friend  Mr.  Blackburn. 
He  says  “ colour  greenish  grey.”  I 
should  rather  say  with  the  manual 
“colour  purplish  brown,”  but  no 
doubt  the  colour  varies  in  different 
stages  of  growth.  I think  the  follow- 
ing remark  rather  calculated  to  mis- 
lead, though  in  itself  unqestionably 
correct.  “ From  the  5th.  to  the  13th. 
segments  inclusive  and  also  on  the 
second  segment  is  a distinct  red  spot. 
This  spot  is  on  the  side  of  the  larva 
A slender  white  stripe  joins  all  these 
spots  down  the  side.”  These  “ red 
spots”  are  in  fact  the  spiracles  and 
the  white  stripe  the  spiracular  line. 
These  same  red  spiracles  are  a remark- 
able character  in  the  species  and  alone 
sufficiently  distinguish  it  from  the 
larva  of  its  congener  Typica,  whose 
spiracles  are  dirty  white.  E.  M. 
Geld  art,  Rose  Hill,  Bowdon,  Jany. 
20.  1863. 


CAPTURES. 


CoLEOPTERA. 

Captures  in  1862,  continued. 

Gyroplucna  complicans,  Hampstead 
and  Hammersmith.  Besides  this 
I have  taken  at  least  six  other 
species  of  the  genus,  but  find  it 
beyond  my  power  to  determine 
(or  even  to  separate)  them  satis- 
factorily. 

Biglossa  mersa.  One  under  sea  weed, 
at  Southend,  with  Tachyma . 
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Dinopsis  erosus.  Hammersmith  Mar- 

Conurus  lividus.  Southend. 

Bolitobius  analis.  One  specimen  from 
a hay  rick  at  Hampstead.  Augst. 

Mycetoporus  clavicornis.  Hammer- 
smith. 

Heterothops  binotatus.  One  at  South- 
end. 

Quedius  picipes.  Southend — one. 

Q.  maurorufus.  Hampstead. 

Q.  impress  us.  Southend. 

Q.  brevis.  With  F.  rufa.  Hamp- 
stead. 

Q.  molochinus.  One  at  Hampstead. 

Q.  fuscipes.  One  at  Brighton. 

Q.  semiobscurus.  Common  at  Hamp- 
stead. 

Q.  semiceneus.  Olney,  Bucks,  and 
at  Southend. 

<3-  attenuatus.  Brighton. 

Leistotroplius  nebulosus.  In  cow 
dung,  Holme  Bush. 

Ocypus  brunnipes.  Southend. 

0.  cupreus.  St.  John’s  Wood. 

0.  ater.  Southend, 

O.  morio.  Southend  and  Hammer- 

smith. 

Philonthus  punctiventris , Hammer- 

smith. 

P.  xantholoma.  Excessively  abun- 

dant under  sea-weed  at  Southend, 
it  is  difficult,  however,  to  get  per- 
fect specimens,  nearly  all  being 
mutilated  in  some  way  or  other. 

P.  albipes.  Hammersmith. 

P.  sordidus.  Hampstead. 

P.  ventralis.  Hampstead. 

P.  discoideus.  With  the  preceding. 

P.  micans.  Southend. 

P.  rubripennis.  One  in  cow  dung  at 
Hammersmith  Marshes. 


P , bipustulatus.  One  in  a tree  stump. 
Bishop’s  Wood.  October. 

X.  ochraceus.  Hay  rick.  Hampstead. 

Othius  fulvipennis.  One  at  Bishop’s 
Wood. 

0.  Iceviusculus.  Dorking. 

0.  melanocephalus . Brighton. 

lathrobium  geminum.  Hampstead. 

L.  multipunctum.  One  at  Southend. 
September. 

L.  filiforme.  Bather  common  at 
Hammersmith. 

Achenium  depression.  One  (imma- 
ture.) Hammersmith.  Septem. 

Stilicus  rufipes.  At  Hammersmith. 

S.  subtilus.  One  at  Woburn,  Beds. 

Scopceus  sulcicollis.  Garden.  St. 
John’s  Wood.  June. 

Litliocaris  brunnea.  Sparingly  with 
F rufa  at  Hampstead  at  various 
times. 

L.  ochracea.  Excessively  abundant 
in  a hay  rick.  Hampstead. 
August. 

L.  melanocepliala.  Brighton. 

L.  tricolor.  One  with  ochracea  as 
above. 

Fvcesthetus  scaber.  Bark  (with  lep- 
tusa  rujicollis ) at  Brighton. 
Also  sparingly  at  Hammersmith 
marshes. 

E.  ruficapillus.  Abundant  just  now 
at  Hammersmith. 

Stenus  ater.  One  in  a marsh  near 
Shoreham. 

S.  canaliculatus.  Hammersmith  ; not 
common. 

S.  providus.  I take  this  insect  in  a 
ditch  at  Bishop’s  wood.  Also  a 
single  (immature)  specimen  at 
Southend.  August. 
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S.  pubescens.  Southend.  August. 

S.  plantaris.  One  with  S.  ater. 
January. 

S.  nitidus.  Sparingly  at  Hampstead. 
May. 

S.  picipes.  Very  abundant  in  a 
ditch  at  Bishop’s  Wood.  End  of 
June. 

S.  nitidiusculus.  Bishop’s  wood.  In. 
the  early  spring. 

S.  gonymelas.  As  the  preceding. 

S.  ossium.  One  at  Hampstead. 

S.  impressus.  Brighton. 

S.  filurn.  Single  specimens  at  var- 
ious places. 

S.  fulvicornis.  Hammersmith. 

Oxyporus  rufus.  One  in  a fungus. 
Bishop’s  wood.  June. 

Oxytelus  sculptus.  Hammersmith. 
In  the  mud  of  ditches. 

0.  laqueatus.  Bishop’s  Wood. 

0.  complanatus.  Garden.  St.  John’s 
Wood. 

Uaploderus  ccelatus.  Brighton  and 
Hammersmith.^ 

Trogoplilceus  corticinus.  Yery  abun- 
dant at  Hammersmith. 

Lesteva  bicolor.  In  the  cracks  of 
stumps  of  bushes  recently  cut  at 
Bishop’s  wood.  May. 

L.  punctata.  Marsh  near  Shoreham. 

Olophrum  piceum.  Hampstead. 

Lathrimceum  unicolor  Brighton. 

Omalium  planum.  Three  at  Hamp- 
stead. July  6th. 

0.  vile.  Apple  blossoms  and  under 
bark.  St.  John’s  Wood. 

0.  iopterum.  Under  bark  Hamp- 
stead. 

0.  striatum , One  on  a wall,  Hamp- 
stead. 


Proteinus  macropterus.  Hampstead. 
Phlaobium  clypeatum.  One  in  vege- 
table refuse  at  Brighton.  A 
second  in  a fungus  at  Southend. 
D.  Seabp.  13  Londoun  Road, 
St.  John  s Wood , London. 

Captures  in  winter.  As  a proof 
that  very  many  of  the  Coleoptera  may 
be  captured  in  winter  I subjoin  the 
following  list  of  what  I have  met 
with  since  the  end  of  October  last.  It 
should  however,  be  remembered  that 
the  weather  has  been  remarkably  mild, 
and  that,  probably,  in  an  ordinary 
year,  less  would  have  been  taken 
The  days  have  been  very  few  when 
collecting  has  been  impracticable,  and 
so  I have  been  enabled  to  give  a con- 
siderable amount  of  time  to  the  pur- 
suit. 

Dromius  linaeris.  Taken  by  Mr. 
Geldart  at  Southport  commonly. 
Also  a few  on  Crrrington  Moss. 
D,  agilis.  Not  uncommon  near 
Broadheath,  under  bark. 

D.  quadrimaculatus.  Excessively  ab- 
undant under  bark  of  trees. 

D.  quadrinotatus.  Common  under 
bark  of  trees  at  Bowdon. 

Clivina  fossor.  A few  at  Bollington, 
At  roots  of  trees. 

Notiophilus  aquations.  Yery  common 
at  roots  of  trees. 

Leistus  fubibarbis.  Common  near 
Carrington.  At  roots  of  trees. 
Ncbria  brevicollis.  Excessively  abun- 
dant at  roots  of  trees. 

Cardbus  catenulatus.  Common.  At 
roots  of  trees. 

C.  monilis.  One  near  Carrington. 
Taken  by  my  brother,  Mr.  J. 
B.  Blackburn. 
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C.  granulatus.  Yery  abundant  under 
bark  of  felled  trees  at  Ashley. 

C.  violaceus.  Common  at  roots  of 
trees. 

L.  pilicornis.  Yery  common  at  roots 
of  trees. 

Patrobus  excavatus.  Wear  Bowdon. 
Three  or  four  specimens,  always 
on  the  banks  of  streams. 


Calathus  piceus.  One  near  Bowdon. 

C.  cisteloides.  do. 

C.  Jlavipes.  Mr.  Geldart  found  this 
in  some  number  at  Sothport. 

C.  mollis.  With  the  former  species. 

C.  melanocephalus.  Yery  abundant 
on  the  banks  of  the  Bollin  at 
roots  of  Poplars. 


Ancliomenus  angusticollis . Yery  ab- 
undant every  where. 

A.  prasinus.  Excessively  abundant 
at  roots  of  trees. 

A,  albipes.  Common  in  the  Bollin 
valley. 


t 


A.  marginatus.  Taken  by  Mr.  Gel- 
dart  at  Southport. 

A.  parumpunctatus.  Abundant. 

A.  mcestus.  Two  at  roots  of  trees. 

A.  fuliginosus.  Common  at  Bowdon 
at  roots  of  trees. 

Olisthopus  rotundatus.  One  on  the 
banks  of  the  Birkin. 

Pterostichus  cupreus.  Bather  common 
at  roots  of  trees. 

P.  striola.  One  at  Delamere  Forest. 

P.  niger.  Yery  abundant  at  Bowdon. 

P.  nigrita.  do. 

P.  vernalis.  do. 

D.  strcnuus.  do. 

4mara  communis.  Common. 

1.  apricaria.  Common  near  Bowdon. 


A.  fulva.  Three  specimens  near 

Carrington. 

Uarpalus  latus.  Two  near  Bowdon. 
H.  tardus.  One  at  Dunham. 
Bradycellus  fulvus.  Common  at 
Bowdon. 

B.  similis.  Abundant  on  Carrington 

Moss.  A few  at  Delamere 
Forest. 

Trechus  minutus.  At  Bowdon, 
Bembidium  guttula.  Common  in  the 
Bollin  Yalley. 

B.  littorale.  Excessively  abundant. 

Generally  with  A.  prasinus. 

B.  lampros.  One  near  Bowdon. 

B.  pallidipenne.  One  at  Southport. 
Tachypus  Jlavipes.  One  at  Sinder- 
land. — T.  Blackburn,  Bowdon, 
Cheshire. 

To  be  continued. 


Lepidoptera . 

Capture  on  Christmas  day.  I can 
add  my  testimony  as  regards  the 
mildness  of  the  season.  On  Christ- 
mas day  I took  a specimen  of  Pterop- 
horus  pterodactylus  in  fine  condition; 
apparently  not  long  out  of  pupa. — E. 
Lovell  Keats.  4 Ilarringay  Villas, 
Green  Lanes,  Tottenham.  N. 

X.  Semibrunnea.  Among  com- 
moner insects  I took  one  specimen  of 
X.  Semibrunnea  at  sugar  last  Autumn. 
F.  Owen,  Leatherhead,  Surrey. 


lotiee  to  Correspondents. 


We  are  again  compelled  to  reserve 
some  interesting  communications  for 
next  week. 
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BRITISH  LEPIDOPTERA.  An  excellent  collection  of  nearly  4000 
specimens,  containing  several  rarities  will  be  divided  among  the  first  eight 
subscribers  at  30/-  each.  Address  post  free  and  enclosing  stamp  to  T.  C, 
care  of  Hr.  Roper,  Chemist,  Church  street,  Hackney,  London,  N.  E. 

On  Saturday  Feb.  14 th.  1863,  will  be  published  No.  27.  ( The  First 
Number  of  a New  Volume  of)  1 HE  WEEKLY  ENTOMOLOGIST. 

Those  who  wish  the  * Entomologist’  forwarded  by  pest  during  the  ensuing 
quarter  are  requested  to  transmit  3s.  3d.  in  postage  stamps  or  post  office 
order  to  Mr.  T.  Blackburn,  Bowdon,  Cheshire.  Notice.  Subscribers  are 
respectfully  informed  that  the  ‘ Entomologist  ’ cannot  be  posted  unless  their 
subscriptions  be  prepaid. 

N.B.  The  “Entomologist”  may  now  be  obtained  in  London  from  Mr. 
T,  Cooke  513  New  Oxford  Street. 

Just  published,  Price  6s.  cloth, — A MANUAL  OF  EUROPEAN 
BUTTERFLIES,  on  the  plan  of  Stainton’s  ‘ Manual  of  British  Moths’  By 
W.  F.  Kirby,  with  figures  of  twelve  species  drawn  by  J.  W.  Wood,  of 
which  two  are  new. 

Just  published  price  4d.  A SYNONYMOUS  LTST  of  EUROPEAN 
BUTTERFLIES,  printed  on  one  side  only  for  labelling  Cabinets  By  W. 
F.  Kirby. — Williams  & Norgate,14,  Henrietta  St.,  Covent  Garden  London, 
and  20,  South  Frederick  St,  Edinburgh. 


Price  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence. 

THE  INSECT  HUNTER’S  C OMPANION. 

By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Greene,  M.  A. 

A second  large  Edition  of  the  ‘Insect  Hunters’  is  now  rapidly  selling’ 
and,  from  the  number  of  letters  I receive,  I am  ready  to  conclude  that  every 
purchaser  writes  to  ask  me  some  questions  about  catching,  or  killing,  or  pre- 
serving insects,  or  whether  there  is  not  some  work  describing  the  various  pro- 
cesses. The  following  questions  have  been  asked  me  times  out  of  number  : — 
Where  to  find  moths  and  butterflies ; how  to  catch  them ; how  to  bring  them 
home  without  injury  ; how  to  kill  them ; how  to  set  them  ; how  to  find  the 
caterpillars;  how  to  manage  them  ; how  to  feed  them ; how  to  breed  the  per- 
fect insect  ; where  to  find  chrysalises  ; what  to  do  with  them  ; how  to  keep 
mites  and  mould  out  of  cabinets;  howto  cure  grease ; how  to  relax  insects 
when  they  have  become  stiff ; how  to  arrange  them  in  cabinets ; what  wood 
to  use  for  cabinets ; and  a hundred  similar  questions.  Replying  to  these 
questions  has  taken  up  more  time  than  1 can  possibly  afford,  and  there  has 
hitherto  been  no  cheap  handy-book  that  will  at  all  meet  the  case.  To  supply 
tins  want  Mr.  Greene,  has  -written  this  little  book  with  the  desire  to  impart  to 
the  juvenile  student  the  knowdedge  and  the  experience  he  has  been  so  many 
years  assiduously  and  patiently  acquiring.  He  incurs  no  risk  by  the  publica- 
tion : he  receives  no  gratuity  for  copyright,  no  recompense  whatever  for 
his  labour  :with  him  it  is  truly  a labour  of  love. — Edward  Newman, 

John  Van  Voorst,  1,  Paternoster  Row. 
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NOTES. 


w a recent  number  of  the  “ En- 
^ tomologist  ” we  referred  to  the 
probability  that  no  collector’s  note 
book  which  had  been  kept  for  a pe- 
riod extending  over  several  years  was 
without  something  (if  its  possessor 
knew  it)  in  its  pages,  that  well  mer  • 
ited  publication.  Rut  although  this 
may  be  a fact,  we  fear  it  is  also  a fact 
that  in  the  note  books  of  many  En- 
tomologists, we  should  often  find  in- 
dications of  opportunities  which,  if 
the  collector  had  understood  them  at  the 
time,  he  might  have  seized  upon  and 
turned  to  good  account,  but,  through 
his  ignorance  he  tailed  to  avail  him- 
self of.  It  may  be  that  we  find  re- 
corded, the  capture  of  a larva  concern- 
ing which  in  our  Entomological 
books  the  woi'ds  are  written  “Larva 
undescribed.”  Yes,  and  if  it  falls 
into  the  hands  of  mere  “collectors” 
only,  or  of  those  who  through  ignor- 
ance breed  it  and  do  no  more,  it  is 
likely  to  remain  so  for  a very  long 
time.  Surely  the  words  “ Larva  un- 
described ” when  they  meet  the  guilty 
eyes  of  such  a one,  must  fill  him  with 
remorse. 


How  this  difficulty  is  to  be  met,  is 
a question  that  may  well  be  asked, 
and  in  endeavouring  to  answer  it  one 
or  two  methods  immediately  occur 
to  us.  Certainly  the  simplest  plan  is 
to  take  a description  of  every  larva 
that  was  not  previously  known  to  its 
captor.  The  only  objection  to  this 
plan,  or  rather,  difficulty  in  executing 
it, — consists  in  the  necessity  it  enfor- 
ces of  breeding  each  described  larva 
separately,  or  at  least  nearly  so.  To 
the  Entomologist  whose  knowledge  of 
larvae  is  very  small  indeed  this  draw- 
back is  a very  serious  one,  for  it  is 
quite  out  of  the  question  to  breed 
separately  every  species  of  Lepidopter- 
ous  larva  captured  in  a year.  If  how- 
ever an  Entomologist  by  this  means 
obtains  accurate  descriptions  of  only  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  all 
that  he  meets  with,  each  year, — say 
20  or  30  Bpecies, — in  two  or  three 
years  he  will  have  acquainted  himself 
with  almost  all  the  very  common 
species  that  he  breeds,  and  will  not 
often  find  himself  taking  a description 
of  the  larva  of  Pronuba.  We  wonder 
how  many  Entomologists  there  are  in 
England  who  do  not  know  this  cater- 
pillar. 

A second  method  is,  to  preserve  a 
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specimen  of  the  larva  itself,  though 
this  system  is  of  course  not  applicable 
where  only  a single  one  has  been 
taken.  "Not  long  ago  an  Entomologist 
showed  to  us  some  larvae,  preserved 
by  himself  most  beautifully, — so 
beautifully  indeed,  that  no  description 
or  figure,  could  be  of  equal  value. 
As,  however,  space  forbids  our  re- 
marking on  the  means  he  employed, 
we  should  be  glad,  if  this  meets  his 
eye,  to  see  an  account  of  it,  from  his 
own  pen,  in  our  pages. 

A third  method,  and  one  which  is 
necessarily  only  available  to  a small 
number  of  collectors  is  that  of  taking 
a portrait  of  the  larva.  To  know,  to 
how  small  a number  of  Entomologists 
this  way  is  of  practical  use,  one  need 
only  refer  to  the  published  description 
of  some  recently  discovered  larvae, 
and  it  will  be  remarked  how  greatly 
in  demand,  one  gentleman  seems  to 
be,  for  this  purpose, — as  if  he  only 
possessed  the  art.  Most  of  us  must 
content  ourselves  with  descriptions  or 
actual  specimens.  How  far  the  art 
of  Photography  may,  at  some  future 
time,  better  our  position  in  this  re- 
spect it  is  impossible  to  say.  This 
week,  our  readers  will  observe  that  a 
photograph  of  a well  known  insect  is 
presented  in  our  pages,  as  a specimen 
of  a cheap  work  about  to  be  brought 
out,  on  the  Spiling ina.  We  consider 
this  a beautiful  work  of  art,  and  the 
photographer  is  certainly  worthy  of 
great  credit.  An  announcement  of 
this  book  may  bo  seen  on  the  last 
page  of  this  week’s  number.  The 
science  of  Photography  is  now  taking 


such  rapid  strides,  as  to  make  it  by 
no  means  improbable  that  before  very 
long,  by  its  aid,  the  smallest  and 
most  obscure  larva  may  be  ‘ described,  ’ 
in  a picture. 


The  Weekly  Entomologist  may  be 
obtained  of  Mr.  T.  Blackburn, 
Bowdon,  Cheshire,  by  post,  price 
Three  Shillings  and  Three  Pence 
per  quarter,  prepaid. 

Also  of  C.  Andrew,  129  High  St. 
Cheltenham,  J.  Brown,  2 Collingate, 
York,  S.  Styles.  163,  North  St. 
Brighton,  J.  E.  Robson,  Queen  St. 
Hartlepool,  T.  Cooke,  Naturalist, 
513,  New  Oxford  Street,  London. 

Those  who  make  any  discovery,  or 
capture  of  a rare  species,  or  observa- 
tion of  general  interest,  are  requested 
to  communicate,  at  once,  a notice  of 
the  same,  to  Mr,  T.  Blackburn, 
Bowdon,  Cheshire. 

Complete  sets  of  the  Weekly  En- 
tomologist for  the  first  quarter  (13 
numbers)  may  still  be  had.  Price 
{post  free)  Two  shillings  and  sixpence. 
Price  of  number  1,  fourpence, — the 
other  numbers  Twopence  each. 

Remittances  should  be  sent  in  Post 
Office  Orders  or  Stamps. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  T.  Blackburn,  Bowdon , 
Cheshire.  No  notice  will  be  taken  of 
anonymous  communications. 

Booksellers  willing  to  undertake 
the  agency  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods are  requested  to  communi- 
cate with  the  samo  gentleman. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


Lepidopteba. 

M.  Maura.  Having  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  larva  of  M.  Maura 
some  time  back,  while  I was  residing 
at  Chingford  in  Essex,  I can  confirm 
Mr.  J.  B.  Blackburn’s  description  of 
it,  with  the  exception  of  the  colour. 
All  that  I have  taken  have  been  a 
purplish  brown.  I took  a great  quan- 
tity while  residing  in  that  neighbour- 
hood which  was  a first-rate  locality  for 
them,  about  six  years  ago.  I do  not 
doubt  that  it  is  as  good  now,  as,  at 
that  time.  I have  taken  as  many  as 
thirty  specimens,  at  sugar,  on  favour- 
able nights,  and  almost  as  many  of  A. 
Pyramided  in  the  same  locality.  Of 
the  latter  insect  I have  distributed 
several  hundreds  among  my  friends. 
M.  H.  Latchfokd,  12  New  Charles 
Street,  City  Road,  London.  Jan.  26, 
1863. 

L.  Petraria.  I have  tried  very 
hard  for  the  past  three  years  to  find 
out  the  larva  of  the  above  insect,  and 
the  food  plant,  but  without  success. 
I have  taken  the  perfect  insect  freely 
on  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s 
estate  and  have  had  batches  of  eggs 
which  were  of  a very  light  colour. 
The  larvae,  when  hatched,  have  only 
lived  a day  or  two,  in  consequence  of 
my  not  being  able  to  supply  them  with 
their  proper  food, — and  I have  tried 
them  with  every  description  of  food 
that  I could  think  of.  I shall  make 
another  attempt  this  season,  and  hope 
I shall  be  more  successful.  Id. 


HORiE  HAWORTHIANhE. 

By  W.  E.  Kibby,  Esq. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  rarety 
of  Haworth’s  Lepidoptera  Britannica, 
of  which  I have  just  had  the  good 
fortune  to  secure  a complete  copy,  I 
thought  a series  of  extracts  with  com- 
ments, especially  relating  to  such  of 
his  species  as  have  proved  to  be  var- 
ieties, would  be  extremely  valuable 
to  all  British  Lepidopterists  who  have 
no  opportunity  of  consulting  the  origi- 
nal work.  I shall  therefore  proceed  in 
order  through  his  book  enumerating 
every  species  he  notices,  and  copying 
everything  that  is  likely  to  be  most 
useful  to  the  modern  Entomologist 
except  what  has  already  been  copied 
into  easily  accessible  works.  I will 
therefore  commence  wtih  some  ex- 
tracts from  Haworth’s  Preface. 

“In  the  Preface  to  the  Prodr omus 
I have  greatly  extolled  the  uniformity 
of  the  terminations  of  Linnaeus  to 
most  of  his  sections  in  his  genus 
Phalcena,  by  which  alone  numerous 
species  are  decidedly  referred  to  the 
divisions,  to  which  they  belong. 

In  this  place  it  is  only  necessary  to 
add  that  in  the  following  pages,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  perfect  as  far  as 
possible,  the  original  intentions  of 
that  celebrated  man  on  this  head,  by 
adopting  all  his  uniform  terminations 
and  by  inventing  others  of  a similar 
puqmrt  to  such  of  my  genera  as  re- 
quired them,  whereby  * # * * the 
disagreeable  and  unscientific  necessity 
of  repeating  the  name  of  the  genus 
with  the  species  [is]  effectually  re- 
moved * # * * I have  terminated 
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the  divisions  of  the  Linnaean  Genus 
Phalcena  in  this  work  as  follows* 
making  each  division  a distinct  genus; 
the  Bomlyces  in  us  : Noctuce  in  ina, 

except  the  Sallows  \X.anthia~\  which 
retain  their  termination  in  ago,  Hep- 
tali  in  ator ; Tortrices  in  ana  : Tin- 

ea in  ella  and  the  alucita  in  dactyla .” 

Haworth  apparently  found  it  im- 
possible to  adhere  to  this  most  objec- 
tionable rule  in  Hepialus  and  noctua. 
“ Since  the  body  of  this  work  was 
printed,  my  friend  the  Rev.  Doctor 
Abbott  of  Bedford  has  informed  me 
that  he  took  in  May  last  near  Clapham 
Park  Wood  in  Bedfordshire,  a speci- 
men of  Pap  Mo  Podalirius  in  the 
winged  state  and  that  he  also  took  in 
June  last  in  White  Wood  near  Gam- 
lingay,  Cambridgeshire  the  Papilio 
[Puns']  Daplidice  in  a faded  state 
and  likewise  Papilio  [Argynnis~\ 
Lathonia.  These  are  three  extremely 
interesting  species,  and  there  is  not  a 
British  specimen  of  any  of  them  extant 
except  the  above.  Podalirius  has  not 
been  seen  alive  in  Britain  since  the 
time  of  Ray,  unless  Berkenhout  pos- 
sessed it  which  he  probably  might 
because  I have  heard  of  his  giving  a 
high  price  for  a rare  Swallowtail 
[Papilio, ] said  to  be  taken  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, which  is  probably  the 
identical  specimen  of  Podalirius,  that 
he  has  described  in  his  Synopsis  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Great  Britain, 
and  which  he  there  says  is  * rare  in 
woods  ’ * * * * * * A friend  has 
informed  me  that  he  took  two  sorts  of 
Swallow-tailed  Papilios  near  Bever- 
ley in  Yorkshire,  five  and  twenty 


years  ago,  but  no  specimens  of  them 
are  now  extant. 

Now  as  we  have  only  two  Swallow- 
tailed species  in  Great  Britain  one  of 
the  above  in  all  probability  was  Podal- 
irius. I know  Machaon  # * * * 
breeds  near  Beverley  yet.” 

Papilio  Podalirius  is  a common  con- 
tinental species,  but  it  is  probably 
extinct  in  England,  When  once  an 
insular  species  is  overpowered  by  any 
cause,  it  is  far  more  liable  to  become 
extinct  than  a continental  one.  The 
allied  species  Machaon  and  Hospiton 
both  occur  in  Corsica,  but  Machaon  is 
rare  and  it  is  very  probable  that  Uos- 
piton  which  is  confined  to  the  Island, 
will  crush  it  out  entirely  in  a few 
years.  The  question  of  the  production 
and  extermination  of  species  have  not 
yet  received  the  attention  they 
deserve. 

“ Papilio  \_Pieris~\  Daplidice,  was 
taken  in  England  in  the  days  of  the 
indefatigable  Petiver  by  his  friend 
Yernon,  but  never  since  that  time  un- 
less the  very  ambiguous  account  of 
it  in  Lewin’s  work  is  admissible.  * * 

* * There  is  no  British  specimen 
of  it  now  extant  except  my  friend 
Abbott’s.” 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Gamlin- 
gay  Lathonia  is  double-brooded,  and 
doubts  whether  it  is  the  same  species 
as  that  which  occurs  near  Loudon.  I 
see  no  reason  for  imagining  that  they 
were  distinct  species.  “Lathonia 
was  not  very  rare  in  Gamlingay  Wood. 
Cambridgeshire,  in  the  days  of  Petiver 
It  has  also  been  taken  at  Wisbeaeh  * 

* * * * Our  London  Lathonia  is  in- 
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finitely  more  rare  than  the  Gamlingay 
one ; there  have  only  been  seen  five 
individuals  of  it,  all  in  different  and 
distant  years,  and  all  in  the  month  of 
September.  Every  one  of  these  1 
have  examined,  but  the  Gamlingay 
Lathonic p never.  I have  also  found 
since  the  body  of  this  work  was  printed 
that  M artyn  enumerates  in  his  Aureli- 
an’s  vade  mecum,  the  following  five 
insects  as  natives  of  Britain,  which 
are  very  distinct  from  all  here  given, 
aud  from  each  other ; they  are  fre- 
quent on  the  continent,  but  I have 
not  yet  seen  British  Specimens  of 
them. 

Papilio  [ Colias~\  Palceno 
Papilio  [ Nymphalis ] Populi 
Papilio  [~  Hrebia]  Ligea 
Bombyx  [ Jaspideah]  Celsia" 
The  last  species  Staudinger  places 
among  the  Noctuce. 

“ And  I have  recently  heard  that 
the  Papilio  [Parnassius]  Apollo  has 
been  found  in  Scotland,  but  have  not 
yet  seen  a British  specimen  of  that 
beautiful  species  myself.” 

I have  no  doubt  that  when  the 
islands  of  Scotland  have  been  properly 
worked,  they  will  yield  many  new 
British  Lepidoptera,  and  very  possi- 
bly even  some  new  Butterflies. 

To  le  continued 

Bombyx  Rubi.  In  August  1861, 
I took  eight  or  nine  larvae  of  this  spe- 
cies ( which  is  common  here ) and 
succeeded  in  rearing  four  out  of  the 
number.  Last  Autumn  I took  from 
forty  to  fifty,  and,  in  all  probability, 
I shall  not  get  a single  moth  from 
them.  Those  of  1861  all  hybernated 


in  October  not  being  seen  from  that 
time  till  March  of  the  following  year, 
but  the  larvae  which  are  now  in  my 
cage  ( out  of  doors ) have  never  hyber- 
nated, and  the  larger  number  of  them 
is  dead,  being  covered  with  a white 
species  of  mould.  Has  any  other  per- 
son who  is  in  the  habit  of  rearing  this 
species  met  with  the  same  misfortune 
this  year  in  particular  ? G.  B. 
Corbin.  Ringwood  Hants. 

Relaxing  with  laurel  leaves.  I 
should  be  glad  of  information  from  the 
experience  of  your  readers,  and  so,  I 
doubt  not  would  many  others  too,  as 
to  the  proper  mode  of  relaxing  beetles 
and  other  insects  with  laurel  leaves, 
which  one  or  two  of  my  Entomologi- 
cal friends  and  correspondents  seem  to 
find  so  very  effective,  although  I can- 
not say  that  I have  so  found  it  myself. 
How  does  the  plan  act  in  the  case  of 
the  larger  Coleoptera  etc,  or  rather, 
how  is  it  to  be  acted  on  ? Rev.  E.  0. 
Morris,  JYunburnholme  Rectory , Hay- 
ton,  York. 

CAPTURES  . 

Coleoptera. 

Diotyopteras  minutus.  I met  with 
this  beautiful  beetle  near  Llangollen 
last  July  when  “prospecting.”  As 
this  is  a locality  not  given  for  it  in  the 
“ Annual  ” I thought  it  might  interest 
some  of  our  Lancashire  Coleopterists 
to  know  it  could  be  taken  within  a 
reasonable  distance.  The  first  speci- 
mens I ever  saw  of  this  species  were 
taken  by  J.  Cooper,  in  Perthshire, 
several  years  ago.  C.  S.  Gregson, 
Spring  Hill,  Stanley,  Liverpool. 
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Lepidoptera. 

Z Multistrigaria.  I think  this 
will  be  a first  rate  season  for  collect- 
ing,— at  any  rate  it  is  a very  forward 
one  at  present.  On  Dec.  24.  1862, 
on  looking  into  my  breeding  cage, 
which  is  out  of  doors,  I was  very 
pleased  to  find  two  males  of  L mul- 
tistrigaria. Since  then  I have  bred 
four  more, — all  males.  Believing  the 
season  was  really  very  forward,  on 
account  of  the  mildness  of  the  weather, 
I thought  I would  take  a drive  as  far 
as  West  Wickham.  I went  yesterday 
January  25th.  and  on  searching  the 
trees,  I found  three  very  fine  females 
of  Z Multiistrigaria,  and  two  speci- 
mens of  Semioscopis  avellanella.  The 
only  Entomologist  I met  there  was 
my  old  friend  Mr.  C.  Healy,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  doing  very  well  among 
the  Tineina,  thus  showing  that  the 
season  for  operation  has  really  com- 
menced. M.  H.  Latchford,  12. 
New  Charles  St.,  City  Road  London. 
Jan-  26 th.,  1863. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

/ 

York  Entomological  Society. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  on  the  Evening  of 
the  13  th  instant,  at  Mr.  Birks’, 
Market  Street.  Mr.  Birks  occupied 
the  Chair. 

The  Annual  Report  noticed  the 
following  novelties  as  .having  occur- 
red in  the  district — C.  Celerio,  B. 
JUrtaria,  B.  Roboraria,  C.  Diffinis, 
and  E.  Bimaculana  and  ( probably ) 


E.  virgaureata,  Trisignata,  and  Ex- 
pallidata. 

Among  the  rarer  species  noticed 
were — N,  Senex,  L.  Helveola,  E. 
Vespertaria,  E.  Dolabraria,  P.  Sy- 
ringaria,  N.  Dictceoides,  T.  Opirna, 
C.  Xerampelina  ad,  I).  Carpophaga, 
and  D.  Conspersa. 

Several  valuable  Books  have  been 
added  to  the  Library  during  the  year 
including  Part  I.  of  Rhopalocera 
Africce  Australis. 

The  following  Members  were  elec- 
ted Officers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
President  Rev.  Canon  Hey ; Vice- 
Presidents  Rev.  J.  D.  J.  Preston  and 
Mr.  J.  Birks;  Committee  Messrs.  J. 
Carrington,  G.  Jackson,  E.  J.  Wade, 
and  T.  Wilson : Treasurer  Mr.  J. 

H.  Dossor,  Hon.  Sec.  Mr.  R. 
Anderson.  Votes  of  thanks  to  the 
retiring  Officers,  to  the  authors  of 
Papers  read  before  the  members  and 
to  Donors  of  Books  concluded  the 
business  of  the  Meeting. 

Bowdon  and  Altrincham  Entom- 
ological Society.  On  Monday  Janry. 
5th.,  1863  the  monthly  meeting  of 
the  above  Society  was  held  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  T.  Blackburn,  President, 
that  gentleman  occupying  the  chair. 
The  Committee  appointed  at  the  last 
meeting  to  draw  up  a new  set  of  rules, 
presented  it  to  the  Society,  and  it 
was  passed  with  one  or  two  slight 
alterations. 

Mr.  E.  Armitage  ( Secretary ) 
then  read  a paper  on  “ the  metamor- 
phoses of  insects,”  for  which  thanks 
were  returned. 
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Mr.  C.  Worthington  exhibited  a 
box  of  Coleoptera,  containing,  among 
others,  some  recent  captures  near 
Leicester. 

Mr.  T.  Blackburn  exhibited  the 
drawers  of  his  cabinet  of  Coleoptera. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Geldart  exhibited  a box 
of  Dip  ter  a. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Blackburn  (who  was 
present  as  a visitor)  exhibited  some 
rare  Lepicloptera. 

Mr.  S.  Morris,  (Treasurer)  invited 
the  members  to  bold  their  next  meet- 
ing at  bis  house,  and  with  thanks  to 
Mr.  T.  Blackburn  for  bis  entertain- 
ment the  proceedings  closed. 


REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS. 


The  Insect  Hunter’s  Companion  by 
the  Revd.  Joseph  Greene,  M.  A. 

We  bail  the  appearance  of  this  lit- 
tle book  with  great  pleasure.  It  is 
very  fitly  called,  the  “ Insect  Hun- 
ter’s Companion,”  and  a very  excel- 
lent companion  be  will  find  it.  Mr. 
Newman’s  idea  of  publishing  such  a 
work  was  a good  one,  and  his  choice 
of  the  author  very  wise.  We  have 
often  wondered  that  the  tract  on  pupa 
digging  remained  the  only  literary 
production  of  its  author  ; — perhaps  he 
was  proceeding  on  the  principle  of 
“ let  well  alone.”  Most  of  our  read- 
ers will  be  glad  to  hear  that  “ pupa — 
digging,”  is  bound  up  in  the  volume, 
and  those  who  failed  to  obtain  it  in 
its  orginal  form,  will  now  get  it  no 
doubt  in  this  interesting  volume. 


At  the  close  of  the  chapter  contain- 
ing the  above,  we  find  that  Mr. 
Greene  proceeds  to  explain  how  to 
collect  butterflies  and  moths,  includ- 
ing in  his  remarks,  instructions  for 
capturing,  breeding,  killing  and  set- 
ting. Under  the  first  of  these  heads, 
he  describes  with  great  minuteness 
all  the  modes  in  general  use,  even 
giving  a description  of  collecting 
boxes.  Under  the  second  head  he 
gives  much  valuable  information  res- 
pecting breeding  cages  and  their  gen- 
eral management,  and  on  the  two 
other  points  he  is  most  clear  and 
minute.  Then  follow  instructions 
for  preserving  insects,  under  the 
heads  of  grease,  mites,  mould,  arran- 
gement, relaxing,  and  transmission  by 
post. 

The  Revd.  gentleman  then  closes 
with  some  general  remarks  on  ex- 
change and  one  or  two  other  points. 
As  we  happen  to  know  how  gener- 
ously Mr.  Greene  practically  carries 
out  his  principle  of  exchange,  we  can- 
not say  anything  against  it,  but  such 
arguments  in  the  mouth  of  a ‘ Barnes’ 
would  be  dangerous,  if  he  should 
meet  with  the  book. 

We  are  told  in  a publication  called 
“The  Friend”  that  Mr.  Newman 
in  his  “ Insect  Hunters  ” an  experi- 
enced Naturalist,  leads  an  intelligent 
child  out  among  the  woods,  as  her 
companion,  showing  her  the  living 
objects  of  his  lessons; — we  are  glad  to 
see  that  she  now  has  another  experi- 
enced Naturalist,  to  be  her  compan- 
ion at  home. 
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EXCDilGE. 


Agrotis  Agathina.  I shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  any  gentleman  who 
would  like  to  try  his  hand  at  rearing 
this  species.  It  is  very  difficult  to  rear 
and  will  require  great  care  and  atten- 
tion. Those  who  have  heather  at 
hand  will  do  best.  I have  no  doubt 
of  being  able  to  supply  all  who  Avant 
it.  W.  Pbest.  6.  Castle  gate,  York. 

Arge  Galatliea  etc.  I have  still 
Galathea,  Agestis  and  one  pair  of 
Cot  y don,  which  I shall  be  glad  to  ex- 


change for  Selene  Argiolus,  Adonis 
and  JEgon.  I have  unhappily  lost 
the  address  of  a gentleman  who  answer- 
ed my  last  exchange  from  Devonshire. 
I should  be  obliged  if  he  would  write 
C.  E.  Haskins,  Haileybury  School, 
Hertford, 

Peronea  cristana.  Having  a great 
m any  of  this  insect  to  spare,  I shall 
be  happy  to  supply  anyone  in  want 
of  it  who  will  send  a box  and  stamps 
for  return  postage.  Thomas  Eedle 
9.  Maidstone  Place,  Goldsmith  Row, 
Hackney  Road.  N.  E. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


On  Saturday  Feb.  14  th.  1863,  will  be  published  No.  27.  (The  First 
Number  of  a New  Volume  of)  THE  WEEKLY  ENTOMOLOGIST. 

I hose  who  wish  the  ‘Entomologist’  forwarded  by  pest  during  the  ensuing 
quarter  are  requested  to  transmit  3s.  3d.  in  postage  stamps  or  post  office 
order  to  Mr.  I.  Blackburn,  Bowdon,  Cheshire.  Notice.  Subscribers  are 
respectfully  informed  that  the  ‘ Entomologist  ’ cannot  be  posted  unless  their 
subscriptions  be  prepaid. 

N.B.  The  “ Entomologist”  may  now  be  obtained  in  London  from  Mr. 
T,  Cooke  513  New  Oxford  Street. 


Will  Shortly  be  published  in  monthly  parts,  Demy  8vo.  a new  Work  on  the 

BRITISH  SIFUIIDTa-IISrA., 

illustrated  by 

PHOTOGRAPHS  FROM  NATURE. 

Each  part  with  three  Plates  containing  from  1 to  8 figures  and  16  pages 
of  Letter-press.  It  is  anticipated  that  by  this  entirely  new  method  of  illus- 
tration, a more  correct  figure  of  each  insect  will  be  obtained,  than  has  yet  been 
produced,  and  will  be  offered  to  the  public  at  a very  cheap  rate. 

The  Text  by  the  Editors  of  the  “ Weekly  Entomologist;”  the  Photographs, 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Cash,  and  Printed  and  Published  by  Messrs.  Balshaw  of 
Altrincham,  Cheshire.  A specimen  print  is  gi\-en  with  this  Week’s  “Entom- 
ologist.” Intending  Subscribers,  or  parties  wishing  for  further  information, 
may  communicate  with  any  of  the  above  persons. 
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and  Son,  32,  Church  Street,  Altrincham,  in  the  County  of  Chester Saturday 
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OHS  LIST. 


(P\  THK,  Dumber  for  tliis  week 
completes  the  first  half-yearly 
volume  of  the  Weekly  Entomologist. 
Those  who  compare  the  Index  which 
will  accompany  the  number,  with  the 
Index  of  any  volume  of  the  Intelli- 
gencer will  probably  notice  several 
striking  differences  between  the  two. 
But  the  most  remarkable  point  of 
dissimilarity  is  to  be  found  in  the 
List  of  Contributors.  It  will  be  seen 
that  less  than  half  as  many  gentlemen 
have  favoured  our  paper.  As  a neces- 
sary consequence  those  who  have 
contributed  to  us  have  done  so  on  a 
very  extensive  scale.  One  gentleman 
has  favoured  us  with  something  like 
twenty  different  communications. 
Now  in  our  opinion  it  is  anything  but 
fair  that  sixty  disinterested  individu- 
als should  have  to  bear  the  whole 
burden  of  a work  in  which,  by  good 
rights  every  Entomologist  in  England 
should  take  his  part.  We  must  not 
however  forget,  that  the  Weekly 
Entomologist  as  it  is,  may  be  no  cri- 
terion of  the  Weekly  Entomologist  as 
it  will  be.  One  of  Erin’s  Sons  at  a 
Public  Meeting  somewhere  in  Eng- 
land (we  will  not  say  where,  but  he, 


as  a reader  of  our  Paper  will  no  doubt 
remember)  in  speaking  in  most  flatter- 
ing terms  of  the  “Entomologist,” 
stoutly  protested  against  the  first  part 
of  the  name,  and  expressed  a hope 
that  the  periodical  in  question  might 
grow  stronger  and  in  time  drop  the 
“weakly"  element  altogether.  As 
most  of  our  readers  know  there  are 
very  good  grounds  for  retaining  the 
word  “Weekly”  provided  we  spell 
it  right,  in  as  much  as  “The  Entom- 
ologist” is  a thing  of  the  past;  but 
at  the  same  time  we  quite  agree  with 
our  Irish  friend  in  hoping  for  a 
brighter  future.  The  “ Weekly 
Entomologist”  saw  the  light  for  the 
first  time  under  unfavourable  circum- 
stances. The  ‘ Zoologist’  had  probably 
had  the  benefit  of  all  captures  and 
discoveries  of  interest  up  to  the  16th. 
of  August;  and  after  that  time  of 
course  “Captures”  at  any  rate,  became 
much  rarer  occurrences.  The  second 
volumn  of  the  Entomologist  however 
may  be  considered  as  starting  with 
“ a clear  stage  and  no  favour”  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Wardle.  Very  soon  we 
will  hope  the  mild  zephyrs  of  spring 
time,  will  act  on  collectors  as  on  insects 
calling  some  to  arouse  from  their 
winter  sleep,  and  bursting  the  pupa- 
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case  of  others,  who  have  never  yet 
reached  the  "imago”  state.  We  can 
picture  to  ourselves,  prospectively, 
the  unfortunate  Postman  in  whose 
district  they  reside  toiling  up 
the  hill  from  the  Altrincham  Post 
Office,  almost  weighed  down  beneath 
the  load  of  letters  to  the  Editors,  con- 
taining captures  at  Sallows,  at  sugar, 
descriptions  of  larvae  of  new  Tineae,  of 
rare  Beetles  &c  &c,  all  of  which  it 
will  be  his  most  disagreable  duty  to 
carry  up  the  afore-mentioned  hill  to 
the  said  destination.  Still  much  as 
we  pity  the  postman,  and  still  more 


as  we  pity  ourselves,  who  will  perhaps 
often  have  the  pleasure  of  rendering 
some  such  communications  as  the 
following  from  one  of  our  working 
friends — " Okurrants  of  inoglo  bilary 
Insurri  ” intelligible  to  general  read- 
ers— we  cannot  help  hoping  that  such 
will  be  our  fate,  or  at  least  we  will 
endeavour  to  meet  it  with  resignation, 
especially  as  it  will  enable  us  to  cut 
our  leaders  very  short,  which  however 
much  the  loss  might  be  deplored  by 
our  readers,  would  be  a great  con- 
venience to  the  Editors  themselves. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  FROM  NATURE. 

Each  part  with  three  Plates  containing  from  1 to  8 figures  and  16  pages 
of  Letter-press.  It  is  anticipated  that  by  this  entirely  new  method  of  illus- 
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